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St’MMAJiY. 

{• 

^hoi'ion^s gloJj/ oLcii^'d h>/ ihc nniappij cu elm'll mice of the 

I Diffcidt to gox ern i cji iUic.s in aJvei Mlt/. nlui^t lanpa (tin} c of ton* 
thief hard y^dic dtsiovacd. hxics^ivc auslailj/ of Cato, IVhxf 
mngparitiUxith Plonion, Photioids balh and char(i'fn\ I Its xa 
'turn''- oi^nvaf fon y, } Ic !>e}ves under Chnbrias ; then mutual ir-- 
rrai'd. He erjitnlL/ f^tndies politics and tva? : ueva Jiallcrs iht 
people, Hh different sapiug'i, liC fleet ton^i upon his character* 
EsUern entertained Jot him hij the Athenian allies, lie gams a 
cornphiie •aclorij ovei Philipps army in lluhmi. The alli*\s teftne 
to receive Pfi(ircs\ fleet into then harlma s. Phocion appointed tu 
iuper-^ede him. lie getf^ posACSMon of Mcgaia^ and advises hts 
countrymen to make peace tcilh Philip: is placed at the head <J' the 
adminht ration. 11 is opinion about the ciiizcuh demanded by Alrx^ 
andcr. He advt'ic:^ that piince to inin his arms against the Pet- 
. sians : refuses his presents. Ills xiife. lie carties his son to Lace^ 
dicmoiiy to be educaied in all the rigou) of ihc^.icicnt discipline* 
Ills Londiici xmth respect to Ilarpalns: ptudence on rcceiimg in- 
telligence of Alexanders death : opinion on the Lamian voar. He 
(tejeais Micion, Victory y and subsequent defeat y of the confederate 

Creeks in Thessaly. Phocion despatched embassador to Antipaier : 
Jlis second embassy. The Athenians obliged to icceive a Macedo- 
nian garrison. Ttvchc thousand citizens cxcludedy on account of 
their povci tyy ftom a sfiai e in the ooxernment. Rigour and tyranny 
fj* Anp pater. 'PhocKords prudencCyand disinteiestedness. Death 
of Defjjiadcs and his son. Phocion renders Nkanor kind and obhg* 
vot. V, B 



PHOCION. 




ing to the Athenians, ^hey arc deceived hy Polyperchon. Nioanor^ 
Jorms designs against the Pireeus. Phocion accused of treason* 
Polyperchon sends bounds in a carty to Athens. Thepiople^ 
condemn him to death, fits magnanimity. A poor man^ named 
Conopiony manages his funeral. Rfcpentance of the AthenianSy and^ 
honours paid by them to Phocion : Vengeance taken upon his 
accusers. 


DeMADES the orator’, by studying throughout 
his whole administration to gratify the Macedonians" 
and Antipater, acquired considerable authority in 
Athens. Whenever he found himself obliged by 
that complaisance to propose laws, and t^ make 
speeches, injurious to the dignity and the virtue of 
his country, he used to say ; “ He was excusable^ 
“ because he came to the helm at a time, when thS 
“ commonwealth was no more than a wreck.” This 
assertion, w'hich in him was unw^arrantable, applies 
apparently with great accuracy to the administration 
of Phocion. Demades was the very man, flfHo 
wrecked his country. He pursued such a vicious 
plan both in his private and public conduct, that An- 
tipater scrupled not to compare him, when he was 
grown old, to “ a sacrificed beast, all consumed ex- 
cept his tongue and his paunch®.” But Phocion^s 
virtue found a strong and powerful adversary in {he 
times, and it’s glory was sullied and obscured in the* 
gloomy period of Greece’s misfortunes. Yet Virtue 
is not so weak, as Sophocles would make her, where 
he says. 

For not in adverse days tlie native spirit 
Hemains, but flies*. 

> Tliis man, one of the demagogues of the day, and the venal tool 
of Macedon, finally (as we shdl see in the sequel of this Life) fell 
a victim to bis intrigues.* 

^ The tongue and the paunch were not consumed with the rest of 
the victim. The paunch was stufiM and served Up at table, and the 
tongue. was burnt on the altar in honour of Mercury at the end of the 
entertainment, when libations were poured upon it. Of tbis^ there 
are many examples in Homer’s Odyssey. 

♦ &ph. Antlg. 86^. ^ 
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• ' All the advantage, which Fortune can truly he" af- 
th'nied to gain in her combats with the virtuous is, 
her bringing upon them unjust reproach and censure, 
instead of the honour* and esteem which are their 
due, and by that means lessening the confidence, 
'wdiigh the ^orld would otherwise repose in their ex- 
cellence. 

It is imagined indeed that, when afiairs prosper, 
the people elated with th^r strength and success be- 
have with greater insolence toward good ministers j 
but the very reverse is the case. Misfortunes always 
sour th^ir tempers ; the least thing will then disturb 
them ; they take fire at trifles, and are impatient of 
the least severity of expression. He, who reproves 
their faults, seems to reproach them with their mis- 
fortunes ; and every free address is considered as an 
insult. As honey makes a wounded or ulcerated mem- 
ber smart, a remonstrance, though pregnant with 
tn\.th and gootl sense, frequently hurts and irritates 
the distressed) if it is not gentle and mild in the ap- 
plication . Hence Homer often expresses such things 
as are pleasant by the word menoikes, which signifies 
what is ‘ symphonious to the mind,’ what soothes 
it’s weakness, and does not bear hard upon it’s incli- 
nations. ' Inflamed eyes love to dwell upon dark 
dingy colours, and avoid such as are bright and glar- 
ing. So it is with a state, in any series of ill advised 
measures. Such is the timorous and relaxed condi- 
tion of it’s nerves, that it cannot bear the least whis- 
per of alarm. Even upon the most necessary occa- 
siems, when it is on the verge of irretrievable errors, 
it is an arduous task to govern such a people ; for, if 
the man who tells them truth falls the first sacrifice, 
he who flatters them perishes with them at last. 

The sun, according to mathematicians % does not 
move in the same direction wHh the heavens, nor yet 
in a direction quite opposite ; but, circulating with 


^ This’ name, in ancient was particularly ^iren to astro- 
nomers. * 

m 3 
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a gentle and almost insensible obliquity, gives to the 
whole system a temperature essential to it’s preser- 
vation. Thus in a system of government, if a states- 
man be determined to dcscsibc a straight line, and 
in all things to thwart the wishes of the peojjle, such 
rigour must render his administiation odi'sus ; on JiJie 
othur hand, if he suffer himsclt‘ to be carried along 
with their most erroneous motions, the government 
will speedily be in a tottering and ruinous state. 
The latter, however, is the more common error of 
the two. But the politics which keep a middle 
course, sometimes slackening and sometimes tight- 
ening tlie reins, indulging the people in one ^oint to 
gain another more important, are the only measures 
formed upon rational principles; for a well-timed 
condescension and moderate treatment will lead meh 
to concur in many useful schemes, into w’hich they 
could never be driven by despotism and violence. 
This medium, it must be acknowledgetf, it js labori- 
ous and difficult to hit upon, becausg it requites a 
mixture of dignity w'ith gentleness ; but, when the 
just temperature is gained, it presents the happiest 
and most perfect harmony that cjpn be conceived. 
It is by this sublime harmony, that the Sypreme 
Being governs the world; for nature is nottlragged 
into obedience to his commands : his influence i,s in- 
deed irresistible, but it is at the same time mild and 
rational. 

'I'he effects of austerity were seen in the Younger 
Cato. There was nothing engaging, of popular, in 
his behaviour ; he never studied to oblige the peo- 
ple, and therefore his weight in the administration 
was inconsidf rablc. Cicero observes, “ He acted as 
“ if he had lived in the commonwealth of Plato, not 
“ in the dregs of Romulus, and therefore he lost the 
“ consulate His case appears to me to have been 

Ep. ad Alt. ii. 1. But we find nothing there of the repulse, 
which C'ato met nith in his application for the consulship. That 
repulse, indeed, did not happen till eight years after the date of tills 
Epistle. 
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the same with that of fruit, which comes out of sea- 
son,: people look upon it with pleasure and admira- 
tion, but they make no use of it. Thus the old-fa- 
shioned virtue of Cato, leaking it’s appearance amidst 
the luxury and corruption which lapse of years had 
introduccd^iad all the splendour of reputation which 
suclf a phenomenon could claim, but it did not suit 
, the exigencies of the state; it was disproportioued to 
the times, and too ponderous and unw ieldy for use. 
His circumstances indeed were not altogether like 
those of Phocion, who did not come into the admi- 
nistration till the state was sinking*, whereas Cato 
had only to save the ship beating about in the storm. 
At the same time we must allow, that he had not the 
principal direction of her ; he did not sit at the helm: 
he could only help to hand the sails, and the tackle. 
Yet he maintained a noble conflict with Fortune, who 
having determined to ruin the commonwealth, ef- 
fected it by 'a variety of instruments, but with great 
difiKiulty, b;j||Slow steps and gradual ad\ anccs. So 
near w’as ifmnc being saved by Cato, and Cato’s 
virtue ! "With it we would compare that of Phociou : 
not in a general manner, so as to say, they were both 
pcrsoris of integrity and able statesmen — -for there is 
a difl’erence between valour and valour*’ : for instance, 
betw cen that ol’ Alcibiades, and .that of Epamiiion- 
^las; the prudence of Thcmistocles, and that of 

5 Extraordinary cflbrts arc niore necessary to save the poor rc* 
main^ of a wreck, than to keep a ship, jet whole and entire, from 
sinking. 

^ This is admirably exemplified in Homer, and well described by 
Pope in the valuabie Preface to bis translation of the Iliad, where lie 
ciiaractciiscs the courage of Achilles, as ‘ furious apd untractahle; 
that of Diomi'fle, as forward, yet listening to advice and subject to 
command ; that of Ajax as heavy and self-confiding ; that of Ilec- 
^ toK as active and vigilant; that of Agamemnon, as inspirited by love 
of empire and ambition ; that of Menelaus, os mixed with soflness 
and tenderness for his people,’ kc, Ax. So of the wisdom of Ulys- 
ses and Nestor, he observes, that of tlie first is * artificial and various; 
of the latter natural, open, and regular.* Whereas the heroes of 
Virgil and Statius, fiom then undistinguished characteril, seem all 
^ biotheis of one family.** 
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Aristides, vrere not the same; justice w;is of one 
kind in Numa, and in Agesilaus of another — ^but the' 
virtues of Phocion and Cato were the same in the 
most minute particular ; in in^ression, and form, and 
colour, perfectly similar. Thus their severity of 
manners was equally tempered with humanity, and 
their valour with caution; they had the lame solici- 
tude for others, and the same disregard for them- 
selves : the same abhorrence of every thing base and 
dishonourable, and the same firm attachment upon 
all occasions to justice : so that it requires a very de- 
licate expression, like the finely-discriminated sounds 
of the organ% to mark the difference in their characters. 

It is universally agreed, that Cato was of an illus- 
trious pedigree, of which we shall give some account 
in his Life : and that of Phocion, we_ conjecture, was 
not mean or obscure : for had he been the son of a 
turner, as Idonieneus pretends *, it would certainly 

9 Hrs Aurrir Trstpv Xoyis e^eevit 

Tta The organ here mentioned j^bably that in- 
vented oy Ctesibiufi, who (according to placed in the 

temple of Siephyrufi at Alexandria a tube, which collecting air by 
the appulsive motion of water emitted musical sounds, adapted 
either by their strength to war, or by their lightness to festivity# 
]9edy}us, in his Elegies, mentions this organ under the title of 

««i rlfTi ZipvfH fMtrtt 

Bfs^ev fjbtf SuCiKiuq $ttri6$ri¥ KEPAS, 
rtr jt^ovu pWiv 

Aftrv woMfjbv vw$ifjiiU x»! * 

Thus we see, this instrument was capable of great variety and dis- 
pimination of harmony. Claudian has, likewise, left us the follow- 
ing description of it : 

At qui ma^m levi detrudens ww muxa tactHy 
Jnntjmcras voces se^etis moderatur ahena^ 

Jnion(it errmti divito^ •penitusque tralali 
Veefe hbomntes in carminu cunciiat mdas, 

Gornelius Severus says, Ejtisfidi generisyoui a^uarum assvJtu au* 
ram conciperet. But it’s innumeng voces { as Claudian calls them ) it’s 
* variety of expression,’ is undoubtedly the reason, why Plutarch 
mentions it in this place. 

^ Idomeneus of Lampsacus, an Epicurean, contemporary with 
Ptolemy Lugus, wrote the Lives of tlie Socratic Philosophers* See 
Yoss. de Hist. Gr. i. 1 1, 

Hy perides was one of the Ten Orators of Athens*^ 
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have been<#nentioned by Glaucippus the am of Hy« 
perides, anuNig a thousand other tilings, in the Trea> 
tise which he wrote on purpose to disparage him. 
Neither, if his birth had been low, would he haye 
had so excellent an education, or such a liberal mind 
and piannerts. It is certain, that when very young 
he was a pupil of Plato, and subsequently of Xeno- 
crates in the Academy : and, from the very first, he 
distinguished himself by his strong application to the 
most valuable studies. Buris informs us, that the 
Athenians never saw him either laugh, or cry, tn: 
make use of a public bath, or take his hand from 
under his cloke when he was dressed to appear in 
public. If he made an excursion into the country, 
or inarched out to war, he went always barefooted*, 
and without his upper garment likewise, unless it 
happened to be intolerably cold : and then his sol- 
diers used.tp laugh, and say, is a si^ of a 
sharp winter; Phocion has put his clothes on.” 

He was on* of the most humane and best-temper- 
ed of men ; and yet he had so ill-natured and forbid- 
ding a look, that strangers were afraid to address him 
without company. When Chares the orator there- 
fore observed to the Athenians, “ What terrible ' 
** brows ■ Phocion had and th^ could not help 
smiling at the remaik, he said, ‘‘ This brow of mine 
“• never gave one of you an hour of sorrow ; but the 
laughter of these sneerem has cost their country 
** many a tear.” In like manner, though his mea- 
sures were happy ones, and his counsels of the most 
salutary kind, yet he introduced no flowers of rhe- 
toric ; his speeches were concise, commanding, and 
severe. For, as Zeno remarks, that a philosopher 
should never suffer a syllable to come out of his 
mouth, which is not strongly tinctured with senso, 
so Phocion’s oratory contains the most sense in the 
fewest words. And this it seems, Polyeuctus the 

* This, we are told by Xenophon in bis Mem. Socr., was likewise 
Socrates’ custom,* 


3 
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Sphettian had in view, when he said ; “ Demosthcnc*s 
“ was the better orator, and Phocion the itiore 
‘‘ persuasive speaker.” His speeches were to be es- 
timated like coins, not for tlfeir size, but for their in- 
trinsic value. Agreeably to which we are told, that 
one day when the theatre was full of people, Phocion 
was observed behind the scenes wi'appcd up in 
thought ; upon which one of his friends observed tO’ 
him, “ What ! at your, meditations, Phocion ?” 
“ Yes,” replied he, “ I am meditating W'hethcr I 
“ canl¥ot shorten what I have to say to the Atheni- 
“ ans.” And Demosthenes who despised the other 
orators, used to whisper to his friends, whenever 
Phocion got up, “ Here comes the pruning-hook of 
“ my periods Put this is, perhaps, to be ascribed 
to the excellence of his character; since a word or a 
nod, from a person revered for his virtue, is of more 
weight than the most elaborate spceelies of other 
men. 

In his youth he served under Chabrias f, at that 
time the commander of the Athenian armies ; and, 
as he paid him all proper attention, he gained like- 
wise from him nu'ch military knowdedge. In some 
degree too he helped to correct the temper of Cha- 
brias, which was impetuous and uneven. For that ge- 
neral, though at other times scarcely any thing could 
move him, in the moment of action was most impe- 
tuously vehement, and exposed his person with a 
boldness nngoverned by discretion. I'lns at last cost 
him his life, when he determined to get in before the 
other galleys to the isle of Chios, and attempted to 
make good Ids landing by dint of sword. Phocion, 
whose prudence was equal to his courage, animated 
him when he was too slow in his operations, and en- 
deavoured to bring him to act coolly, when he was 
unseasonably violent. This gained him the a£^ction 

See tlie Life of Demosthenes, VoK V, 

f The Life of this general is \vritren by Cornelius Nepos, and 
futinv of liis exploits are recorded by Xenophon in his Hcllen., and 
Piotl> Sic. 
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of Chabri^s, who was a man of candour and probity' j 
and he assigned him commissions and enterprises of 
great importance, which raised him to the notice of 
the Greeks. Particularly in the sea-fight off Naxos, 
Phocion being appointed to head the squadron on the 
left, where»the action was hottest, had a line oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself: and he made such 
use of it, that victory soon declared for the Atheni- 
ans *. This being the first advantage, which they 
had gained at sea in a dispute with Greeks since the 
taking of their city, they expressed the highest re- 
gard for Chabrias, and began to consider Phocion as 
a pers&n, in whom they should one da}" find an able 
commander. The battle was won, during the cele- 
bration of the Great Mysteries ; and Chabrias, in 
’commemoration of it, annually treated the Atheni- 
ans with wine on the sixteenth day of Boedromion. 

Some time after this, Chabrias sent Phocion to the 
islands fo* demand their contributions, and offered 
hihi a guard of twenty sail. But Pliocion said, “ If 

you send me against enemies, sucli a fleet is too 
“ small; if to friends, a single ship is sufiicient.” 
He therefore went in his own galley, and by address- 
ing himself to the cities and magistrates in an open 
and humane manner succeeded so well, as to return 
w.ith a number of ships which the allies fitted out. 

. putting at the same time their respective quotas of 
money on board. 

Phocion not only honoured and paid his court to 
Chabrias as long as he lived, but after his death con- 
tinued his attentions to all who had belonged to him. 
With his son Ctesippus he took peculiar pains, in 
order to form him to virtue ; and though he found 
him very stupid and untractable, he still laboured to 


* See Xenoph. ib. v., and Died, Sic. ib. 34. This action, in 
which Pollis commanded tlic defeated fleet of the Lacedaemonians, 
took place 01. c. 4., B. C. 377. 

The isle of Naxos, the largest, pleasantest, and most productive 
of the Cyclades, was celebrated for its wine, which accounts fui 
Chabrias’ annual treat mentioned belmv,^ 
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correct, as well as to conceal, his errors. Once, itt. 
deed, his patience failed him. In one of his exp^i* 
tions, the young man was so troublesome with un> 
seasonable questions and atteppts to give advice, as 
if he knew how to direct the operations bett^" than 
the general himself, that at last he exclaimed ; “ O 
“ Chdbtias, Chabrias! what a return do I make ihee 
“ for tity favours, in bearing with the impertinences 
“ of thy son.*’ 

He observed, that those who took upon them the 
management of public affaii s made two departments 
of them, the civil and the military, which they shared 
as it were by lot. Pursuant to this division, Eubulus, 
Aristoi)hon, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides 
addressed the people from thellostrum, and proposed 
new edicts: while Diopithes, Menestheus, Leos-' 
thenes, and Chares raised themselves by the honours 
and employments of the camp. But Phocion chose 
rather to move in the walk of Pericles*, Aristides, 
and Solon, who excelled not only as orators but* as 
gcMcrals, for he tliouglit their fame more complete $ 
each of tiicse great men, to use the words of Archi- 
lochus, appearing justly .to claim 

Tlie palnis of Mars, and laurels of the Muse ; 


and he knew% that the tutelar goddess of Athens was , 
equally the patroness of arts and arms. 

Fornicd upon these models, he kept the great 
objects of peace and tranquillity constantly-in view : 
yet was be engaged in more w'ars than any person, 
eiiiicr of his own or of preceding times. Not that 
he courted, or even applied lor, the command ; but 
he did not dtcline it, when summoned by the voice 
of Ids countrv. It is certain, that he was chosen ge- 
neral not less than forty-five times, without having 
once attended at tiie election ; having been always 
appointed in his absence, at the free motion of his 
countryincn. Men of shallow understanding were 
surprised f hat tiie people should set such a value upon 
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Phocion, who gencrcolly opposed their inclinations, 
and never said or did any thing with a view to re- 
commend himself. For, as princes divert themselves 
at their meals with bufibons and jesters, so the Athe- 
nians attended to tlie polite and agreeable address of 
their orators merely by way of entertainment ; but 
wh'eathc question was concerning so important a bu- 
siness as the command of their forces, they returned 
‘to sober and serious thinking, and selected the wisest 
citizen and the man of tlie severest manners, who 
had most steadily combated their capricious hu- 
mours and desires. This he scrupled not to avow ; 
for one day, when an oracle from Delphi was read in 
the assembly, importing, ‘ That the rest of the Athe- 
nians were unanimous in their opinions, and that 
there was only «)oe man who dissented from them ;* 
Phocion came forward and told them, “ They need 

not give themselves any trouble in seeking for this 
“ rcfracto»y*citizen, as he was the mau who did not 
“ lih'e any of their measures.” And at amdher lime 
ill a public debate, when his opinion happened to be 
received with universal applause, he turned to his 
friends and said, “ Have I inadvertently let slip 
“ something wrong ?” 

I'lic ’Athenians were one day making a collection, 
to defray the charge ofa public sacrifice, and numbers 
gave liberally. Phocion was importuned to contri- 
bute among the rest, but he bade them apply to the 
rich : “ I should be ashamed,” said he, “to give you 
“ any thing, and not pay this man w hat I owe him 
pointing, at the same time, to the usurer Callicles. 
And, as they continued very clamorous and teasing, 
he told them the following tale : “ A cowardly fellow 
“ once resolved to make a campaign ; but immeJi- 
“ ately upon his setting out, tlie ravens began to 
“ croak, upon which he laid down his arms and 
“ stopped. As soon as the first alarm was a little 
“ over, he resumed his march. The ravens how- 
“ ever renewing their croaking, he made a full stop, 
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“ and said, * You may croak your licarl-^ oul if ym 
“ please, but you shall never taste my carcase.’ 

The Athenians once insisting upon his leading 
tliem against the enemy, ayd on l)is let'usal telling 
him, “ Notliing could be more rlastardh and spirit- 
“■ IcsS than his boha^iour;” he answ^jred, ‘'You 
“•(‘..n neither make me valiant, nor can I mak^ you 
“ cowards ; but we know one another perfectly 
“ well.” 

Public affairs happening to be in a dangerous situ- 
ation, the people were gieatly exasperated against 
him, and demanded an immediate, aceomit of his con- 
duet. Upon which he only said, “ My goodTriends, 
“ first get out of’ your difficulties.” 

During a war, however, they w'crc generally hum- 
ble and submissive j and it was not till after peae'e 
was made, that they began to talk vaiintingly, and to 
find fault with their general. As they were once re- 
proaching Phocion with having robheU'them of a 
victory already in their hands, he replied, “ It is 
“ happy for yon, that you have a general who know's 
“ you; otherwise, you wijuld have been ruined long 
“ ago.” 

Having a difference with the Boeotians, which they 
refused to settle by treaty, and proposed to decide 
by the sw'ord, I’hocion said, “ Good people, keep 
“ to [he method, in wdiich you have the advantage : 
“ that is, talking, not fighting.” 

One day, determined not to follow his advice, his 
counirymen refused to give him a hearing; upon 
whit h he observed, “ Though you can make me act 
“ against my judgement, you shall never make me 
“ speak against it.” 

Demosthenes, one of the orators of the adverse 
paitv, happening to say'^, “ The Athenians will cer- 
“ tainiy kill you, Phocion, some time or other ;” he 
answered, “ They may kill me, if they arc mad ; 
“ but they will kill yon, if they are in their senses.” 

Y hen Polycuctns theSphettian advised the Alhe" 

<> 
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niiiDS to make war upon Philip, the weather being 
hot jancl the orator a corpulent man, he ran himself 
out of breath and perspired so violently, than he was 
forced to take several draughts of cold water betbre 
he could finish his speech. l*hocion, seeing him in 
this conditit^n, thus addressed the assembly; “ You 
“ hate great reason to j)ass an edict for the war, up- 
“ on this man’s recommendation ! For what may you 

not expect fiom him, when he marches under a 
“ load of armour against the enemy ; if in delivering 
“ to you, peaceable folks, a speech which he had 
“ composed at Ins leisure, he is ready to be suf- 
“ fbcatctl !” 

Lycurgus, the orator, one day sa'd many dispa- 
raging things of him in the general assembly; and 
a'mong the stated his haring given it as his opi- 
nion, when Alexander demanded ten of their ora- 
tors*', that they should be delivered to bim. “ It is 
“ true,” sfiid Phocion, “ I have gi\ cn the people of 
“ yVthcns much good counsel, but they do not fol- 
“ low it.” 

'riicrc was then in Albcns one Arcbibiadcs, who 
got the name of ‘ Luconistes’ I'lV Jetting his beard 
grow hmg in the Laoed.emonian manner, wearing a 
thread-bare clokc, and keeping a very grave counte- 
nance. Phocion linding one of his assertions much 
|.■ontrudictcd in the ashcmbly, called upon this man. 
to support the truth and rectitude of what he had 
said. Archibiades how'cvcr ranged himself on the 
side of the people, and advised what he thought they 
would most like to hear. Upon which Phocion, tak- 
ing him the beard, said, “ What is all tliis heap 
“ of liair for ? Chit it off, cut it off.” 

Aristogiton, a public informer, paraded with his 
pretended valour before the people, and pressed 
the,m much to declare war. But when the lists of 
those selected to serve were to be made out, this 

^ }’or we should here rend as a little above we 

should read instead of raMrafv, That they were ‘ orators/ 

whom Alexander demajicled, appears fron^ Dcmostjienes, 
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swaggerer appeared with his leg bound up, arid a 
crutch under his arm. Phociou as he sat upon the 
business, seeing him at some distance in this condi- 
tion, called out to his secretary, “ Put down Aris- 
** togiton a cripple and a coward.” 

All these sayings have something &o severe -in 
then*, that it seems strange a man of such austere 
and unpopular manners should ever have gotten the 
surname of ‘ the Good.’ It is indeed difficult, but I 
believe not impossible, for the same man to be both 
rough and gentle, as some wines arc both sweet and 
sour : and, on the other hand, some men who have 
a great ap|)carance of gentleness in their temper, are 
very harsh and vexatious to those who have to do 
with them. In this case the saying of Hyperides to 
the people of Athens deserves notice : “ Don’t ex- 
“ amine whether or not I am severe upon you, but 
** whether or not I am so for my own sake.” As if 
it were avarice only, that makes a minister odious to 
the people; and the abuse of power lo the pur- 
'103CS of pride, envy, anger, or revenge did not ren- 
der him equally obnoxious. 

As to PhcK’ioii, he never exerted himself against 
any one in his private capacity, or considered him as 
an enemy : but he was inflexibly severe against every 
one, who opposed his motions and designs for the 
public good. His behaviour in other respects was 
liberal, benevolent, and humane : he was always 
ready to assist the unfortunate ; and he pleaded even 
for his enemy, if he happened to be in danger. 
His friends one dav finding limit with him, for hav- 
ing appeared in behalf of a man whose conduct did 
not deserve it, he said, “ The good have no need of 
an aflvocatc''.” Aristogiton the informer, being con- 
demned and committed to prison, entreated the lii- 
vour of Phociou to go and speak to him, and he com- 
plied, with the application. His friends dissuading 

9 Htnv does this, both in principle and expression, remind us of 
Him, who icllb us (Mark ii. 17.) ‘ They, that be whole, have no 
need of the physiciiWJ !’ * 
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lorn from it, he replied, “ Let me alone, good peo- 
** pie. Where would orte rather speak to Ai-istogi- 

ton, than in a prison ?” 

When the Athenians sent out their fleets under 
any other commander, the maritime towns and 
islands in alhance with them regarded every such 
commander as an enemy : they strengthened their 
walls, closed their harbours, and conveyed their cat- 
tle, slaves, women, and children out or the country 
into the cities. But whe’n Phocion had the com- 
mand, the same people went out to meet him in their 
own ships with chaplets on their heads, and every 
expression of joy, and in that manner conducted him 
to their homes. 

Philip endeavoured privately to get footing in 
Eoboca, and for that purpose introduced forces from 
Macedon, as well as practised upon the towns by 
,• means of the petty princes. Upon this, Plutarch of 
Eretria*'' calie'd in the Athenians, and iraplored'them 
to rescue the island out of the hands of the Macedo- 
nians ; in consequence of which, they at firet de- 
spatched Plurcion with a small body of troops, ex- 
pecting that the Euboeans would immediately rise 
and join him. But when he came, he found notliing 
among them except treasonable designs, and disaf- 
fectiou to their country ; for they were almost uni- 
versally corrupted by ^Iiilip’s money. He therefore 
seized an eminence'* separated from the plains of 
Tamynae by a deep defile, and in that post secured 
the best of his troops. AlS for the disorderly, the 
talkative, and the cowardly part of the soldiers, if 
they attempted to desert and steal out of the camp, 
he ordered the offleere to let them go. “ For,” said 
he, ** if they stay here, such is their want of disci- 

A town of Euboea, hod, Negtopont, situated upon the Euripusi 
See the Life of Demosthenes, VoL V. 

“ Instead of as it stands in the original text; we 

should read, ^ says M. Da Soul: but we think 

« sloping or * sloped,’ which is nearer the text, more 
likely to be the proper correction. 
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“ pllne, that instead of being serviceable, they will be 
“ prejudicial in the time of action ; and, as they will 
“ always be conscious that they fled from their’ co- 
“ lours, we shall not have so^ much noise and calum- 
“ ny from them in Athens.” 

Upon the approach of tiie enemy, he ordered Jiis 
men to stand to their arms, but not attempt any 
citing, till he had made an end of his sacrifice : .incl 
wliether it was that he wanted to gain time, or could 
not easily discover the auspicious tokens, or was de- 
sirous of drawing tlie enemy nearer to him, he was 
long about it. In the mean while Plutarch, imagin- 
ing that this delay was owing to his fear and irreso- 
lution, charged at the iicad of the mercenaries ; and 
the ca\a]ry sei mg him in motion could wait no 
longer, ])ut advanced against the enemy, though in 
a scatteied and irregular maancr, as they happened 
to issue out of the camp. The lirst line being soon 
bioken, all the rest dispensed, and Plutaixh himself 
fled. A defat i'lincnt from the enemy now attafked 
tlie cntrein'linients, and endeavoured to make a 
blear h in tlioiu, snpjiosirg that tlic fate of the day 
was dccitieu. Hut at that instant Phneion had finidi- 
cd his sacniit’c, and the Athenians sallting out of the 
camj) fell U})on the assailants, routed them,. and cut 
most of them to pieces in the trcnclics. Pliocion 
then gave the main-body directions to keep their 
ground, in order to receive and cover .such as W'ci’b 
clispersed m the first attack, while he with a select 
])arty went and charged the enemy. A sliarp con- 
flict ensued, lioth sides behaving with the utmost 
spirit and intrepidity. Among the Athenians, Thal- 
lus the son of Cineas, and Glaucus the son of Poly- 
medes, avIio ibuglit near the general’s person, dis- 
tinguished themselves the most. Clcophancs, like- 
wise, did great service in the action ; fin- he rallied 
the ca\ airy and brought them up again, by ealljng 
after them, and insisting that they should come to 
tM' aid of' their general, who w'as in danger. The.y 
returned therefore to the cliarge, and by the assist- 
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ajicc which they gave the infantry, secured the 
victory. 

I’hocion after the battle drove Plutarch out of 
Kretria, and made himself master of Zaretra, a fort 
advantageously situated where the island draws to a 
point, and tl^e neck of laud is defended on eaeh side 
l)y tins sea. He did not choose however, in conse- 
qiicnee of his vietory, to take the Greeks prisoners; 
‘lest the Athenians, influenced by their orators, should 
in the first motions of resentment pass some unjust 
sentence upon them. 

After this signal success, he sailed back to Athens. 
The allies soon tbund the want of his goodness and 
justice, and the Athenians saw his capacity and cou- 
rage in a clear light. For Molossus, who succeeded 
him, conducted the war so ill as to fall himself into 
the enemy’s hands. Philip, now' rising in his designs 
• and his hopes, marched to the Hellespont with all 
his forces, ill ’order to seize at once on the Cherso* 
ncse^»Perinthus, and Byzantium. 

The Athenians determining to send succours to 
that quarter, the orators prevailed upon them to give 
that commission to Chares. Accordingly he sailed 
to those parts, but did nothing worthy of’ the fierce, 
with w’hmh he was entrusted. The cities would not 
receive his fleet into their harbours ; but under ge- 
neral suspicion he beat about, raising contributions 
where he could upon the allies, and at the same time 
despised by the enemy. The orators, now taking 
the other side, exasperated the people to such a de- 
gree, that they repented of having sent any succours 
to the Byzantians ; upon which Phocion rose up, and 
told them, “ They ought not to be angry at the sus- 
“ picions of the allies, but at their own generals, who 
“ did not deserve to liave any confidence placed in 
“ them. For on their account,” said he, “ you are 
“ regarded with an eye of jealousy by the very peo- 
“ pie, who yet cannot be saved without your assist- 
“ ance.” This argument had such an effect upon 

VOL. V. C 
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them, that they again rhanged their minds, and bade 
Phocion, go himself wish another armament to the 
succour of the allies on the Hellespont. 

This contributed, more than any thing else, to the 
saving of Byzantium. Phocion’s reputation stood 
already high : besides, Cleon a man of eminence in 
Byzantium, who had formerly been well acquainted 
with him at the Aca<lcmy, pledged his honour to the 
city in his behalf The Byzantians would then no 
longer suftcr him to encamp without, but opening 
their gates received him into their city, and mixed 
familiarly with the Athenians; wdio, delighted by 
this confidence, were not only easy with respect to 
provisions, and regular in their behaviour, but ex- 
erted themselves with great spirit in every action. 
By these means Philip w'as forced to retire from die 
Ilcllespont, and he suffered not a little in his military 
reputation ; for till then he had been deemed utterly 
invincible. Pliocion took some of Ki# ships, and 
recovered several cities whi^h he had garrisoned ; 
and, making descents in various parts of his terri- 
tories, haiassed and lavaged the flat country. But 
at last, happening to be wounded by a party w^hich 
made head against him, he weighed aiicliorj and re- 
turned home. 

foine time after this, the Megavensians privately 
applied to him for assistance ; and as he was afraid 
that the matter would transpire, and the Breotians 
w’ould be before-hand with him, he assembled the 
people early in the morning, and gave them an ac- 
count of the application. They had no sooner sanc- 
tioned the proposal, than he ordered the trumpets 
to sound as a signal for them to arm ; after which, 
he immediately marched to .Megara, where he was 
received with great joy. His first step was to fortify 
Nisaca, and to build two strong walls between the city 
and the port ; by which means the town had a safe 
communication with the sea, and having little to 
fear from the enemy on the land-side, was secured 
in the Atlu^an interest. 
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_ Tlie Athenians being now in a state of decided 
hostility with I’hiiip, the conduct of the war in Pho- 
cion's absence was committed to other generals. 
But upon his return from the islands he represented 
to the people that, as Philip was peaceably disposed 
and appreheysive of the issue of hostilities, it would 
be mere prudent to accept the proffered conditions. 
And when one of those public barretors, who spend 
*their whole time in the court of Hehaea and make 
it their sole business to fonn impeachments, opposed 
him, and said ; “ Dare you pretend, Phocion, to 
“ dissuade the Athenians from war, now that the 
“ sword as drawn ?” “Yes,” replied he, “1 dare j 
“ though I know that thou wouldest be in my power 
“ in time of war, and I shall be in thine in time of 
“ peace.” Demosthenes however carried it against 
him in favour of war, which he advised the Atheni- 
« ans to make at the greatest distance they could from 
Attica. This gave Phocion occasion to observe, 
“ My good friend, comdder not so much wliere we 
“ shall fight, as how wc shall conquer. P'or victory 
“ is the only thing, which can keep the w^ar at a dis- 
“ tance : If we are beaten, every danger will soon be 
“ at our gates.” 

The Atlienians did lose the day ; after which, 
the most factious and troublesome part of the citi- 
zens drew Cbaridemus to the hustings, and insisted 
that he should have the command. This alarmed 
the real well-wishers of their country so much, that 
they called in the members of the Areopagus to their 
assistance ; and it was not without many tears, and 
the most earnest entreaties, that they prevailed npoii 
the assembly to place the administration in Phocion’s 
hands. 

For the solemn oatli taken by the judges of this court see Pot- 
ter, Archaeol. Gr.I. xxi.* 

*3 Plutarch alludes, most probably, to the fatal action of Chas 
ronea, 01. cx. 3., B. C. Charidemitt subsequently took refuge 
at the court of Darius (See Quint. Curt. iii. 2.) ; and for the nolble 
frankness, with wliieh he pointed oat the supettori^y of Macedonian 
steel to Persian gold, was by the ordar of that princte^put to death.* 

C 2 
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Ills opinion was, that tlie other proposals of l^Iiilip 
should be readily accepted, because sceuie(l to 
be diciatcd by humanity : but when jW jp ades irrov- 
ed, that Athens should be cpmprchenqpl in the ge- 
neral peace, and as one ol' the states of Greece, 
should have the same .tornis with the.otl^r eitjesj 
Phoc’on said ; “ 'I’lns ought not to be agreed to, till 
it was known what conditions Philip required.” 
The times were against him, however, and he was 
over-ruled And when he saw the Athenians after- 
ward rtqiented, because they found themselves oblig- 
ed to furnish Philip both with ships of war and with 
cavalry, he remarked, “ This was what I feared ; 
“ and upon this my opposition was founded, lint 
“ since you have signed the treaty, you must bear 
“ its inconveniences without murmuring or despen- 
“ dency ; remembering that your ancestors somc- 
“ times gave law to their neighbours, and were • 
“ sometimes compelled to submit, but alw’ays did 
“ both with honour, and thus at once saved them- 
“ .selves and the rest of Greece.” 

When the intelligence of Philip’s death'"' was 
brought to Athens, he would not sufler any sacri- 
fices or rejoicings to be made upon that account. 

Nothing,” ho said, “ could cAince grcalcr mean- 
“ ness of spirit, than expressions of joy on the death 
of an enemy. What reason indeed is there for 
“ exultation, when the army with which you fouglit 
“ at Cberonaea is lessened only by a single man ?” 

Demosthenes inveighed bitterly against Alexan- 
der, when he was marching against Thebes ; the im- 
policy of this, Phocion readily perceived, and said, 

Wlmt boots the god-like giant to provoke, 

Whose arm may sink us at a single stroke * ^ 


>4 B. C. S36 * 

These words are addressed to Ulysses by bis companions, in 
order to restrain him from provoking the giant Polyphemus, after 
they hud escaped cut of liia cave, and got on board their ship* 
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••’When you see such a dreadful fire near you, would 
“ yoli ])lunge Athens into it ? I'or my part, 1 will not 
“ suffer you to ruin yourselves, though your iiiclina- 
“ tions tend that way ; and to prevent such mea- 
“ surcs, is m^' object in taking the command.” 

^'^hen Alexander had destroyed '^fhebes, he sent 
to the Athenians, and demanded that they should 
xleliver up to him Demosthenes, Lvcu' giis, Hype- 
rides, and Charidomiis. The whole assembly cast 
their eyes upon Phoeion, and frequently called upon 
him by name. At last, he rose up; and •'taudlng 
by the side of one of his friends, who had the largest 
share in his confidence and afi'ection, espres-,ed him- 
self as fiillows : “ The persons, whom Alexander dc- 
“ jiiands, have brought the comnionwoaltli into such 
“ miserable circumstances, that if he demanded even 
, “ my friend Nioocles, I sliould vote for delivering 
“ him up. •For my own part, i should think it the 
“ grejatest happiness to die for you all. At ihe same 
“ time, I am not without compassion lor the poor 
“Thebans, who have taken refuge among us; but 
“ it is enough lor Greece to weep over Thebes, 
“ [without weeping over Athens too.] The best 
“ incasurp then w'hich we can take is, to intercede 
“ with the conqueror for both, and by no means to 
“ think of fighting.” 

‘The first decree, drawm up in consequence of these 
deliberations, Alexander is said to have rejected, and 
to have turned liis back upon the deputies : but the 
second fie received, because it was brought by Pho- 
cioii, who (as his old counsellors informed him) stood 
high in the esteem of his father Philip. He therefore 
not only gave him a favourable audience, and granted 
his re(|uest, but even listened to his advice. This 
was to the following purport : “ If tranquillity was his 

object, to put ail end to his wars ; if glory, to leave 
“ the Greeks in quiet, and turn his arms against the 
“ barbarians.” In the course of their conference, he 
made many observations so agreeable to Alexander’s 
disposition and sentiments, that his resenfin^nt against 
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the Athenians was perfectly appeased, and he even 
remarked, “ The people of Athens nmst be veiy at- 
tentive to llie an’airs of (Jrecce ; for, if any thing 
“ happen to me, upon them will devolve the supreme 
direction.” With Phocion in particular he entered 
inio oWigations of friendship and hospitality^ and 
paid him greater honours than most of his own cour- 
tiers were indulged with. Nay, Duris informs us, 
that after he had risen by. the conquest of Darius to 
superior greatness, and had omitted the wordc7/aim«, 
tlie common f()nn of salutation in his address to others, 
he still retained it in writing to Phocion, and. to nobo- 
dy besides except Antipater. The same circumstance 
is, also, recorded by Chares. 

As to his miuiiticcnce to Phocion, all agree that Jie 
sent him a hundred talents. When the money was 
brought to Athens, Phocion demanded of the bear- 
ers, “ Why, among all the citizens of*Athens, he 
“ alone should be singled out as the object of such 
“ bounty ?” “ Because,” they replied, “ Alexander 
“ looks upon yon as the only honest and good man.” 

Then,” said Pliocion, “ let him permit me always 
“ to retain that character, as well as to deserve it.” 
After this, the envoys attended him home ; pfid when 
they saw the frugality which reigned there, his wife 
baking bread, and himself drawing water and wash- 
ing his own icet, they implored him the more urgen't- 
ly to receive the present. Tliey told him, “It gave 
“■ them real uneasiness, and was indeed absolutely 
“ intolerable, that the friend of so illustrious a prince 
“ should live in such a wretched manner.” At that 
instant, a poor old man happening to pass by in a 
mean garment, Phocion asked them, “ Whether they 
“ thought worse o£ him, or of that man ?” As they 
entreated him not to make such a comparison, ho 
rejoined ; “ Yet that man lives upon less than 1 do, 
“ and still has enough. In one word, it will be to no 
purjmse for me to have so much ropney, if I do not 
f* use it } and. if I do, I shall bring both myself, 
and the yoitf master, unde? the censure of 
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“,thc Athenians.” Thus the money was earned 
back front Athens, and the w hole transaction vas a 
good lesson to the Greeks, that the man, w lio <lkl nut 
stand in need of such a sum, was richer than he that 
could bestow it. 

I)isplease<^ at the refusal of his present, Alexander 
wroto to I’hocion, “ That he could not number those 
“ among his friends, who declined to receive his fa- 
“ vours.” Yet Phocion, even then, w’onhl not t ike 
the money. He desired the king, however, to 'Ct at 
liberty Kchecratidcs the sophist, and Athenodorus 
the Imbrian ; as also Demaratus and S])arto two 
Uhodiairs, who had been apjirehcnded lor certain 
crimes, and were detained in custodv at Sardis. 
Alexander immediately granted his reijuest ; and .af- 
terwa'd, when he sent Crateriis into J\laccdt>n, he 
ordered him to give Phocion his choice of one oi'the 
four Asiatic cities Cios, Gergethus, M\lassa, and 
Ela'a. At'the same time he was to assure him, that 
tlic A.ing would be much more disobliged, if he re- 
fused this second offer. But Plioeiou was not to be 
prevailed upon, and Alexander died soon afterward. 

Phocion’s house is shown to this day in the borough 
of Melita, adorned with some jilatcs of coppe, but 
otherwise ])lain and homely. 

Of ins first wife we have no account, except that 
she was the sister of Cephisodotus the statuary. The 
other was a matron, not less celebrated among the 
Athenians for her modesty, her prudence, and the 
simplicity of her manners, than Phocion himself was 
for liis probity. It happened one day, when some 
new tragedians were to act before a full audience, 
one of fhe players, who was to personate the queen, 
demanded a suitable mask (and attire), together with 
a large train of attendants richly dressed ; and, as all 
these things were not granted him, he was out of hu- 
mour and refused to make his appearance, by which 
means the whole business of the theatre was at a 
stand. But Melanthius, who was at the charge of 
the exliibition, pushed him in, and exclaimed. 
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“ Thoxi secst Phocion’s wife appear in public witli a 
“ single maid-servant ; and dost thou come hither to 
“ display thy pride, and to corrupt our women ?” 
As Melanthiiis spoke loud cnougli to he heard, the 
audience received what he had said with a thunder of 
applause. When this second wife of Phocion enter- 
taitjct! in her liousc an Ionian lady, one of her friends, 
the lady showed her her bracelets and necklaces, glit- 
tering with all the magniliccnce that gold and jewels 
could give them. Upon svhich, the good matron 
said, “ Phocion is my ornament, who is now called 
“ f<)r the twentieth time to the command of the ar- 
** mies of Athens 

The son of Pliocion was ambitious of trj ing his 
skill in the games of the Panatlteufca and his lather 
gave him leave, on condition t'lat it was in tlie foot- 
races ; not as setting any value upon the victory, but 
in order that the proparation.s and previous exercise 
might l)c of service to him for the yourlg man was 
of a disorderly turn, and addicted to drinking. Plio- 
eus (that was his name) gained the victory, and a 
munber of his accpiaintancc desired to celebrate it by 
entertainments at their houses; but that favour was 
granted only to one. When Pliocion came to the 
hoiisv', he saw every thing prepaicd in the most ex- 
travagant manner; and among the rest, wine min- 
gled witli spices provided for washing tlie feet of thq 
guests. Upon which he called his son to him, and 
said, “ Phocus, why do you snlier your friend tiuis 
‘‘ to sully the honour of your victory**’?*’ 

In order completely to correct in his son this incli- 
nation to luxury, he carried him to Lacedasmon, and 
placed him among the young men, who were educated 
in all the rigour of the ancient discipline. This gave 
the Athenians no little ofience, because it proved in 

The history of Home, in the mother of the Gracchi, supplies a 
parallel and more celebrated armedoto.'* 

See the Life of Theseus, T. 29. and not. (62.) 

■* The victoiy was obtained by means of abstemiousness and labo- 
liie<is exercise, to which such indulgences were rjuite contrary. 
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■what contempt lie held the manners and customs of 
his pwn country. Demades one day said to him, 
“ V/hy do not we persuade the people, Phocion, to 
“adopt the Spartan form of government? If you 
“ choose it, I will propose a decree tor it, and sup- 
“ port it to»thc utmost of my power.” “ Yes, iu- 
“ deSd,” replied Phoeiori ; “ it would well become 

you, with all those peri'umes and that pride of dress 
“ about you, to launch out in praise of frugality and 
“ Lycurgus.” 

Alexander wrote to demand from the Athenians a 
supply of shi[)s, and the orators opposing it, tlie se- 
nate askhd Phocion his opinion. “ 1 am of opinion,” 
said lie, “ that you should cither have the shaqiest 
“ sM'ords yourselves, or keep upon good terms with 
‘“those who have.” 

Pytheas the orator, when he first began to speak 
in public, had a torrent of words, and tlic most con- 
summate as'surauce. Upon which Phocion said, “ Is 
“ it for thee, who art but a novice among us, to prate 
“ in tliis manner ?” 

When Hai'palus had traitorously carried off xVlex- 
andcr’s treasures from Babylon, and came with them 
from Asia to Attica, a number of the mercenary ora- 
tors flocked around him, in hopes of sharing the 
spoil. He gave to each of them some small taste of 
his wealth, but to Phocion he sfeht seven hundred 
talents ; assuring him at the same time, that he might 
cominand his whole fortune, if he would take him un- 
der his protection. But his messengers found a dis- 
agreeable reception : Phocion told them, that“ Ilar- 
“ palus should repent it, if he continued thus to cor- 
“ rupt the city;” And the traitor, dejected at his 
disappointment, stopped his hand. A few days af- 
terward a general assembly being held on this affair, 
he found that the men who had taken his money, in 
order to exculpate themselves, accused him to the 
people ; while Phocion, who had declined accepting 
any part of it, was still desirous of serving him, as far 
as might be consistent with the public good. Haqialus 
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therefore again paid his court to him, and took every 
method to shake his integrity, but he found five f<>r- 
tress on nil sides impregnable. He subsc<p!t'ntly ap- 
plied to Cliariclcs, Phocion’s son-in-law, and with a 
degj'ce of success which gave just cause of ofFciice ; 
for uii the world ob'crvcd how intimatcJie was with 
him, and that all his business passed through his 
hands. He even enjployed ('haricles upon the death 
of his mistress Pytliionicc, who had brought him a 
daughter, to get a superb luonunient erected over 
her, and for that piiquise furnished him with cnor- 
mons sums. This commission, dishonourable us it 
was in itself, became much more so by the manner 
in which it was fulfilled. For the monument is still 
to be seen at Hermus, on the road between Athens 
and Eleiisis j and there ap’pears nothing in it ati- 
swerable to the amount of thirty lalcnts, which was 
ihe charge that Charicles brought in After the 
death of Ilarpalus, Charicles and Phocibn look his 
daughter under their gnaitlianship, and educated her 
with great care. At last, Charicles was called to an 
account by the public fi»r the money received from 
Ilarpalus ; upon which he de.sired Phocion to sup- 
port him with his interest, and to appear with him in 
court. But Phocion answered, “ I made you mv 
5on-in-law only for just and honourable purposes.” 

The first person who brought the news of Alex- 
ander’s death, was Asclepiades the son of Hippar- 
chus. But Demadcs advised the people not to gi\ c 
any credit to it ; “ For, if Alexander were dead,” 
said be, “the whole world w'ould smell the car- 
“ case®’.” And Phocion likewise, observing the 
Athenians elated and inclined to raise new commo- 

’9 Yet Pausanwis it was one of the mo?it complete aiui curi- 

ous performuucicb of all the ancient works in Greece. According 
to him, it stood on the other bide of the river Cephisus. (L.) flei- 
inas was an Attic boroug]i,ii> rhe tribe Acamantls^ situated jiot far 
frotn the 

passag^e is commended by Demotrius Phaloreus, aaex- 
lubking at once the unued beauties of emjihasis, allegory, and liy- 
perbolc.* 
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tions, endeavoured to keep them quiet. Many of 
thc’orators however ascended the llostrum, and as- 
sured the people that Asclepiades' tidings were true: 
“ Well then,” said Phocion, “ if Alexander is dead 
“ to-day, he will be so to-morrow, and the day fol- 
“'loyring ; ^o that we may deliberate upon that event 
“ at our leisure, and take our measures with safety.” 

When Leosthenes by his intrigues had involved 
Athens in the Lamian war, and saw how much 
Phocion was displeased at it, he scoffingly asked him, 
“ What gotxl he had done his country, during the 
“ many, years that he had been general ?” “ And 
“ dost thou think it nothing then,” replied Phocion, 
for the Athenians to be buried in the sepulchres 
“ of their ancestors ?” As i.eosthenes continued to 
harangue the people in the most arrogant and pomp- 
ous manner, Phocion said ; “ Young man, your 
“ speeches are like cypress-trees, large and lofty, but 
** without fruit.” Hyperides rose up and said, 
“ Tell us then, w'hen will it be proper for the Athe- 
“ nians to go to war ?” Phocion answered, “ AVhen 
“ I see the young men keeping within the •bounds of 
order and propriety, the rich liberal in their con- 
“ tribntions, and the orators no longer robbing the 
“ public.” 

Most people admired the forces raised by Leos- 
thenes : when they asked Phocion however his opi- 
nion of them, he replied, “ I like them very well for 
a short race but I dread the consequence of a 


** In the original it is the ‘ Grecian war;^ and it might, indeed, 
be correctly so called, because it was carried on against the Mace* 
donians by the Grecian confederates. But it was commonly deno- 
minated the ^ Lamian war/ from Antipater’s being defeated and 
shut up in Lamia. The Ba*atians were the only nation, which did 
not join the Grecian kague. (Died. Sic. xvHi. 8 — 18 . } 

Or rather, * I think they may run very well from the starting- 
post to the extremity of the course'; but I know not how* they 
will lipid it back again.’ The Greeks had two sorts of races; 
the stadinUi in which they only ran forward to the goal; and the 
fiolic/iust in which they ran forward to the ^1 and \mk again. 
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“ long one. The supplies, the ships, the soldiers, 
“ are all very good ; but they are the last, that we 
“ shall be able to produce.” The event justified his 
olwervation. Leosthenes, at first, gamed high repu- 
tation by his exploits; for he defeated the ikeotians 
in a pitched battle, and drove Antipater”into Lamia. 
On this the Athenians, buoyant upon the tide of hope, 
spent their time in mutual entertainments, and sacri- 
fices to the gods. Many of them thought, likewise, 
tliat they had a fine opportunity of rallying I’lioeion, 
and asketl him, “ Whether he should not have wish- 
ed to have achieved such great things “ I ccr- 
“ tainly should,” he replied, “ but still I should 
“ have advised not to attempt them And when 
letters and messengers from the army came one after 
another, with accounts of farther successes, he said, 
“ When shall w'c have done conquering ?” 

Leosthenes died soon aftcrw'ard; and the party 
which wished the war to be continued, fearing that if 
Phocion were elected general he would be for putting 
an end to it, instructed an olncure nuin to make a 
jrijolion in the assembly importing, “ 'I'hat as an old 
“ friend and scliool-fcllow of Phocion, he desired the 
“ people to spare him, and preserve him flir the most 
“ j>res,sing occasions, because they had not another 
“ worthy to be compared with him.” At the same 
time he was to recommend Antiphilus for the com- 
mand. The Athenians emliracing the proposal, 
Phocion stood up and told them, “ He never was 
“ that man’s school-fellow, neither had be any ac- 
“ tjuaiatance with him ; but from this moment,” 
turning to him, 1 shall number thee among 

‘*sce also in his Apophthegms. — ‘ The failnreof certain racaMircs 
Hpori the Continent, of which Mr. Fox did not approve, during the 
late war, gave him no ojTportunity of replying as Phocion did. But, 
sfsuch an opportunity had occurred, he would not have wanted 
iirmne^'S to natke such a ujih . partly from confidence in his own 
judgement, and partly from je\ ;;t the success of our count! y and itV 
allies, thfmgji ii should have fiir exceeded all reasonable expetta- 
rions** ( PurPa Character of Fox, 11. 571.) 
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‘‘ my best friends, since thou hast advised what is 

most ajjrceable to myself.” 

The Athenians were strongly inclined to prosecate 
the war with the Bceotians, and Phocion at first as 
strong! V opposed it. His fiicnds representing to 
hyn, that tiys violent opposition of his would pro- 
voke them to put him to death ; “ They may do it, 
“ if they please,” said he : “ It will be unjustly, if 1 
“ advise them for the best ; but justly, if I should 
“ prevaricate.” When he saw, however, that they 
Averc not to be dissuaded, and that they continued to 
besiege hini with their clamours, he ordered a herald 
to make proclamation; “I'hat all the Atlienians, 
“ who were not more than si.vty years above the age 
“ of puberty, should take five days’ provisions, and 
*» follow him immediately from the assembly to the 
“ field 

'Plus raised a considerable tumult, and the old 
men began to exclaim against the order, and to vialk 
otf.. Upon which, Phocion said, “Docs this disturb 
“ yon ; when I, who am fourscore years old, shall be 
“ at your licad?” This shoit remonstrance had it’s 
efiect ; it made them quiet and tractable. When 
Miciou marched a strong corps of Macedonians and 
mercenaries to llhamnus, and lavaged the sea-coast 
and the adjacent country, Phocion w’ith a body of 
Athenians advanced against him. Uj)on this occa- 
sion, a number of them were extremely impertinent, 
in pretending to dictate or point out to him how to 
proceed. One counselled him to secure such an emi- 
nence, another to send his cavalry to such a post, 
and a third to occupy such a jfiace for a camp- 
“ Heavens!” said Phocion, “how many generals we 
“ have, and how few soldiers 1” 

When he had drawn up his army, one of the in- 


23 Tui itat lias cominonly been understood to 

mean * iroiu fourteen to sixty;’ but fioin the following passage it 
appears, that it should be understood as we have rendered it, 
'O 7 «p irij rtiTQ-etfaxmret, 'lIBUi', rpctTiwe? 

uiptFif vifo TM (Vit, Agcs, Ed. Bryan, iii. 3DG.} 
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fentry iadvanced before the ranks ; but upon seeing 
an enemy stepping forward to meet him, his heart 
foiled him, and he drew back to his post, l/pon 
which Phocion said, “ Young man, aren’t yon 
“ ashamed to desert your station twice in one day ; 
“ that in which I liiwl placed j-ou, and that in which 
** you had placed yourself?” He then immediately 
attacked the enemy, routed them, and killed great 
numbers, among >vhom was their general Micion. 
The confederate army of the Greeks in Thessaly 
likewise defeated Antipater in a great battle, though 
he had been joined by Lconatiis and (he Macedo- 
nians from Asia. In (his action Antipliilas com- 
manded the foot, and Mcnon the Thessalian horse : 
Leonatus was among the slain. 

Soon after this, Craterus passed over from Asia 
with a numerous army, and another battle was fought 
at Cranon^*, in which the Greeks were worsted. 
The loss, indeed, was not considerable ; iind it was 
principally owing to the disobedience of tiic soldiers, 
commanded by young officers who did not exert a 
jjroper authority. Hut this joined to the intrigues of 
Antipater among the cities, made the Cirecks desert 
the league, and shamefully betray the liberty of their 
country. As Antipater marched directly- toward 
Athens, Demosthenes and Hyperides fled out of the 
city. As for Demadcs, he had not been able to any 
extent to answer the fines laid upon him ; for he had 
been seven times amerced for proposing edicts con- 
trary to law. He had also been declared ‘ infamous,’ 
and incapable of speaking in the assembly. But now 
finding himself at full liberty, he moved for an order 
tfint embassadors should be sent to Antipater with 
full powers to treat of peace. The people, alarmed 
at their present situation, called for Phocion, declar- 
i«^ that he was the only man whom they could trust. 
Upon which he said, If you had followed my coun- 

** sels, wc should jiot have had now to deliberate on 

*4‘A city of Thcinily Pdlasgiotis, rathe plans ef Tempe.* 
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such an affair.*' Thus the decree passed, and 
J'hocion was despatched to Antipater, wlio then lay 
with his army in Cadmea**, and was preparing to 
enter Attica. 

His first requisition was, that Antipatcr would 
finish the trejaty before he left his camp. Craterus 
said it was an unreasonable demand, that they should 
remain there a burthen to their friends and allies, 
when they might subsist at the expense of their ene- 
mies. But Antipatcr took him by the hand, and 
said, “ J.ct us indulge I'hocion in this particular.’* 
As to the conditions, he insisted that the Athenians 
siionld leave them to him, as he had done at Lamia 
to tlicir general Lcosthenes. 

Phocion went and reported this preliminary to the 
Atlienians, with which they of necessity complied ; 
and he tiicn returned to Thebes with other emb.assa- 
dors, the principal of wliom was Xenocrafes the phi- 
losopher. ’For such were the virtue and reputation 
of the latter, tliat the Athenrans thought there could 
he nothing in human nature so insolent, savage, and 
terocious, as not to feel some imj)ressions of respect 
and reverence at tlie sight of him. It happened, 
liowcver, otherwise with Antipatcr, through his ex- 
treme brutality and antipathy to virtue : for though 
he embraced the rest witli great cordiality, he would 
not even speak to Xeriocrates ; which gave him oc- 
casion to say, “ Antipater does well in being asham- 
“ cd before me, and me only, of his injurious designs 
“ against Athens.” 

Xenocrates afterward attempted to spcidc, but An- 
tipater in great anger interrupted him, and wwild 
not suffer him to proceed ■*. To Phocion’s discourse 


Dacii'r without aay necessity, supposes tliat Plutarcli uses the 
word * ('adinea’ for Pocotia. In a pueticai way it is, indeed, capable 
of being so understood; but it appears obviously from what follows, 
that Antipater was then actually at Thebes, and probably in the 
Cadinca or citadel. 

Yet he had behaved to him with kindness, when he was tent to 
ransom the priseaers. Antipater, upon that occasiofi, took die first 

4 
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however he gave aUciition, and replied that he 
should grant the Athenians peace, and consider 
them as his friends, upon the following conditions : 
“ In the first place,” said he, “they must deliver up 
“ to me Demosthenes and Ilyperides. 'I hey must, 
“ next, place their government on the iincient fbot- 
“ mg, when none but the rich were advanced to the 
“ great offices of state. A third article is, that they 
“ must receive a garrison into Munycl)ia : And a 
fourth, that they must’ pay the e\j>enses of the 
“war.” All the new deputies, except Xcnociatcs, 
thought themselves happy in these terms. But that 
philosopher said, “Antipater deals favouraibly with 
“ us, if he considers us as slaves ; but liardiy, if he 
“ looks upon us as freemen.” Phocion begged stre- 
nuously for a remission of Ibc article of the garrison ; 
and Antipater is said to have answered, “ We will 
“ grant thee every thing, Phocion, except what would 
“be the ruin both of tbec-’' and of ourselves.” 
Others say, that Antipater asked Phocion, “ lie- 
“ thei, if he excused the Athenians on the subject of 
“ the garrison, he would engage for their observing 
“ the other articles, and raising no new eomnio- 
“ tions ?” As Phocion liesitateci at this question, 
Callimedon surnamed Carabus, a violent man'and an 
enemy to popular government, started up and ex- 
claimed ; “ Antipater, why do you suffer this man 
“ to amuse you ? If he should give you his word. 


opportunity of inviting bini to supper; and Xenocrates answered in 
thusc verses of Homer, which Uljsses addressed to Circe (Odyss. x. 
.^8S.) when she was pressing Inm to partake of the delicacies she 
had provided: 

111 fits it me, whose friends are sunk to beasts. 

To quaff thy bowls, and riot m thy feasts. 

<vle would’st thou please ? For them thy cares employ; 

And them to me restore, .and me to joy. 

Antipater was so charmed with the happy application of these 
verses, that he released ail the prisoners. 

As the Athenians had almost always, in their state ofindepend- 
.jtnee, proved ungrateful to their great public benefactors.* 
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would you depend upon it, and not abide by your 

first resolutions ?” 

Thus the Athcryans were obliged to receive a 
Macedonian garrison, which was coininanded by 
Menyllus a moderate man and the fiicnd of'Phociou. 
B^ut that precaution appeared to liave been dictated 
by wanton vanity ; rather an abuse of power to the 
purposes of ins(>]ence, than a measure necessary for 
the conqueror’s atiairs It was more severely felt 
by the Athenians, on account of the time at which 
.the garrison entered ■, wliich was the twentieth day 
of the montli Boedromion, when lliey were celebrat- 
ing the* Great Mysteries, and the very day upon 
■which they carried tlic god Hacchus in procession 
from the city to Eleusis. The dislmbances experi- 
cuced in the eereanmies gave occadon to many to 
reflect upon the diflerence of the divine dispensa- 
tions, with respect to Athens in the present and in 
ancient times: “Formerly,” said they, “mystic 
“ visions were seen, and voices heard, to the great 
“ happiness of tlic republic, and the terror and aslo- 
“ nishment of our cncn)ies. But now during the 
“ same cci'emoiiics, the f’;ods look down without con- 
“ cern upon the severest misfortunes of Greece, and 
“ sufler’ the holiest and what was once the most 
“ agreeable time in the year, to be profaned and ren- 
“ dered the date of our heaviest calamities,” 

A few days before, the Athenians had received an 
oracle from Dodoua, wliich warned them to secure 
the promontories of Diana"'* against strangers. And 
about this time, ou washing the sacred fillets with 
which they bind the mystic beds, instead of their 

** Our author, though in geneial a very able and icfincd pouti- 
^ian, seems in this place to be out in his politics. For what, but a 
gairison, could have supported an oligarchy in a nation so much in 
love with popular government, or have restrained tliem fiom taking 
up arms the very first opportunity ? 

^9 Supposed to be poetically so called, because mountainous 
places and forests were geperaDy sacred to that goddess. At least, 
^ve know of no promontoriaa in Atttca, actualhr denominated. 

(SeeCamm.HymmB?%n.) ‘ 
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usual lively purple they changed to a Hunt dead co- 
lour. What added to the notuler was, that all the 
linen belonging It' piivalo persons, wlsich had been 
washed in the same wafer, ictaincd its former lustre. 
And as a priest wa-. svashing a ]>ig in that part of the 
port called ('antharus'*', a hfi'gf fi'-lf seiz 'd the hinder 
jiarts, and devoured tliein as tar as the bellj' ; by 
vhich the gods jdainly announced, that tlu’y would 
lose the lower parts of the cit} next the sea, and 
j^roserve the upper. 

'fha gar! is ni commanded In. (I'd ii(> kind 

of injui'}' to the citizens. Hut fin* inunlaT excluded, 
I'V another .o ticle- of the treaty (on aceosnit of their 
povoity) iiom a t'hare in tlie govcinn.eiit, was np- 
A\anl C/f twelve th-msand. Stscli of these, ;is remain- 
ed in Athens, appeared to be in a state of misery and 
disgrace; and those \vh(> ’Migrated to a cify and 
lands in Thrace, af signed them by Anti^iater, looked 
upon them, selves as no better than a conciucrcd peo- 
ple tran:i],ortod into a Ibicign ('ounlry. 

'J he death of 1 Icinosthcnes isi (hilauria, and that 
of Hypcridcs at I'leona*, of wliieh we liave elsewhere 
given an accoxnit, made the Athenians remember 
Alexander and Philip with a degree of regret, which 
seemed almost inspired by aficclion They were 
circunislaiicetl indeed, at this lime, [trecisely like 
the countryman alterward upon Antigonus’ death. 
Those, who killed that jirincc and reigned in his 
stead, were so ojxprcssivc and tyrannical, that a Phry- 


In tlic text it is fv * in a dean part of the harbour.* 

l^ut \u' chcjobc to receive the correction, \\iiich riorcnu Chiistian 
i)as g’ven us, in his notes upon Anstophanes* comedy of the 
* Trace.* There were tlirce ha^cn.s in the Tirajus, the principal of 
which was caJlrd ‘ Cantl.arus :* The otiier two \vere the Aphrodi- 
MUMi, and the Zeuni. The past age in Avistopliunes is : 

^ Y ^UfceiM di Atyj^v ; 

Tiie cruel dibpositiun of Antipater, who had insIsU'd upon De- 
mosthenes and Hvpendes being given up to his revenge, made tlic 
conduct of Philip aud Alex^tmlcr coinparativcl}’ amiable. (L.) 
Talauria was an island situated at the extremity of the Saronic gulf; 
Oeaurt*, a city of Argnlii,.* 
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jjian peasant who was digging ll'.e ground, being 
asked what he was seeking for, replied witli a sigh, 
“ I am seeking for Anfigonus.” In the same my s- 
Jicr many of the Athenians now expressed C(]nnl con- 
eern, w’hen they remembejed thenohie and generous 
turn of niinil in those kings, and how easily their 
anger had always linen .ijijieaftcd ; whereas iiilipa- 
ter, who endeavomeil to conceal liis power iiniicr 

* the mask of a private man, a mean habit, aini a plain 
diet, was infinitely more figorons to those tinder hi,» 

. coiniiiand, and in fiet an oppi essor .nsd a Iviaiil. ^ e!, 
upon Phocion’s retjoe-t, he rceaiied man} persons 
lidiii exHe : and to sneh, as he did in'l ehoose to re- 
stoie to their own eoniUiy, he granfid a commodious 
sitnalion; not fiiuing them to redcie. like other 
e’riles, !>'•} oiu! the t ’< r.umiai) mouniains and the 
jironiontoiy of' r.enai ns, [.•utsuheiicg them to lemain 

• in (irecee ami settle in Peioponnesu'. Oftliis num- 
ber was Agfionidcs, the mibimei. 

In» sonic' other instances, likewise, he governed 
with ocjuity. Ho diieeted the police of Atliensin a 
just and moderate manner; raioug t lie modest anil 
the good to the prineijtal cuiplo} uionts, and u holly 
excluding flo/n ofliee the dissatisfied and the sedi- 
fions, so (hat having no oppoitunity to excite tioii- 
bh's, tlie spirit of iaetion diccl awa} : He taught them, 
likewise, by little and little to loxe the country, and 
apply themselves to agriculture. Perceiving too 
that Xcnornvtes was paying the stranger’s tax, he 
proposed (ogi\e Iiiin his freedom: but he declined 
the ofler, saying ; “ 1 will never become a member of 
“ that government, tlic establishment of which J was 
“ publicly delegated to o))pose.” 

Menyllus one day offering Phocion a considerable 
sum of money, the latter obscived, “ l^tcnyllus is 

not a greater man than Alexander ; neither have 

TlieisG wtfre an ext 'nc^Iv ^ chain of in Lpirtis. Tirm- 

nis itiiii, a capo v \ ! d.’OHia, hod. C. MatapAii, ’u ar which a o 
the Tfcnariei^ Jauc^\i of Viru. Geor^, iv, 4o7*5 tsuppo.vd io he 
-entrance to the infernal rcr^ioiis.^ 

D 2 
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“ I greater reason now, than I then had, to receive 
“ a present.” ITic governor however still pressed 
him to take it, at least /i)r his son Phocus ; but he 
replied, “ It' Phocus becomes sober, his father’s 
“ estate will be siifHcient for him ; and, if he conti- 
•* nnes dissolute, nothing will be so.” ^-'ro Anlipatcr 
he returned a most se\crc ans\^el•, wdicn he i^’ished 
him tc do lonu-tliing incomi'Jtent wiih his probity. 
“ Antipater,” saiti he, “ cannot lia\e mo both fin* a 

il'icnd and a ilatterer.” A’'d Anlipajer liinself 
used to remark, Ol'my 1v o Atiitnmti tiiends Pho- 
“ cion and Dcmadcs ; it is ini'XKssihIo cither to in- 
“ fluciicc the one, or to >ai!sfy tiie otlier.” ' Phocion 
indeed could produce Ins })o\ei'ty, aj a i>roof of his 
virtue; tor, tiimigh he iiad so etten coa.inanded the 
Athenian armic ,, and had been honourcfl with llit* 
frieudshi}) ot so many l-.ir.g-', he grew old in indi- 
gence: v,hercas l)cmadc‘< paraded with liis wealth, 
even in some instances of an illegal kind ; for there 
was a law ac Athens, tluit no tbreigner should appear 
in the choru:ses (-{jon the stage under tlie penalty 
of a tiiousand drachmas to be paid by the person 
who gave the entertainment. Yet Demades in his 
exhibition brought t(>rvvard ibieigucrs exclusively, to 
the number of a hundred, and paid the thousand 
drachmas’ fne for each. Aiul at the nuptials of his 
son Dcmca he ob«crvod, “ Wuen I married your 
“ mother, the next neighbour hardly knew of it ; b;it 
“ to the expense of your marriage, kings and princes 
“ arc contributors.” 

The Athenians w'cre continually importuning Pho- 
cion to persuade Antipater to withdraw the garrison j 
but whether it was that he despaired of success, or 
rather that he perceived the people under the fear of 
that ’od, more sober ami fubt n.ssive (o government, 
he alwavs flcclincd the commission. The only thing 
v/hich fie asked and obtained ol' Antipater was, that 
the money which the Athenians were to pay for the 
charges of the war, should not be immediately ad- 
vanced, but that a longer term should be granted. 







The Athenians, fiiidiii" that Plioeirm wnnld nntinter- 
ffere in the affiiir oi’thc; 'T'lrriHon, to Demades, 

whit rcadiiy undertook u. In consequence of Uii.s, 
he and his son se^ off to Macedon. ll should seem, 
his evil genius led liim thiUii r ; f(>r he arrived just at 
the time when Antipater was in hi^ last illness, and 
when Ca'^ arrder (now ab.oliite master of'every thing) 
had intercepted a letter wiiLlen hy Demades to An- 
> tigonns in Asia, inviting him to come over and seize 
Greece and Maeedon, “.which,” l\e said, “ Juing 
-‘t only upon an old rolLen stalk so lie contemptu- 
ously si lied f\utij):i!er. Cassandcr no sooner saw 
him, deui lie ordeivd him to be arrested; and first 
lie killed his mui before Lis eyes, and so near him, 
that the blood sponted upon him and tilled his 
bosom ; after which, ha\ing repioacln d him with his 
ingratitude aud pcilki\, he slew liim likewise. 

Antipatcr, a little before his death, had aiq^oiiited 
I’olyiierchofi general, and given t'as'-ander the com- 
nianjl of a thousand men. Hut Cas .ancler, tar from 
being satisfied with sucli an ap]>ointmeni, hastened 
to seize the siipieme power; and immediately de- 
spatched Nicanor to take the comiitand of the gar- 
iison from Menylhis, and to secure Munychia, before 
iiie new's, of his fathers death should have transpired, 
'fliis selicme was carried info csccntion ; and a few 
days afterward, the Athenians iecei\ing infbimation 
of Antipatei ’s death accused Phocion of having been 
privy to that cvimt, and of having concealed it out 
of trieiidship to Nicanor. Phocion, however, gave 
himself no pain about it: on the contiaiy, he con- 
versed familiarly with Nicanor, and by his assiduities 
not only rendered him kind and obliging to the 
Athenians, but inspired him with an ambition of dis- 
tinguishing himself bv exhibiling games and shows 
to the people. 

In the mean time Polypcrchon, to w'hora the care 
of the king’s person had been committed in order 

■'’Tliesoa ofAloxamlor b\ Hoxaiu* who was yet ven' young, 
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to counterramc Cassander wrote letters to the Athe- 
nians, announcin|T, “ That the king restored to thciu 
“■ their ancient tbim of gov eminent by which all 
the people had access to public employments. 'This 
was a snare laid tor Phocion. I’or being desirous, 
as quickly appeared fiom his actions, of making hiin- 
M [f master ol' Athens, he was sensible that he r-ould 
Hot elibet any tiling so long a ; Pliocion remained in 
tliewav. lie saw likewise, that his expulsion would 
be no difiicult task, when all who had lieen excluded 
from a share iu the administration weie re-adinittcd, 
and the orators and public infbuners once more in 
possession of the tiibiinals. 

As these letlei s raised great commotions among 
the peojvle, Nieanc.r was dcsiicd to spi'ak to them 
upon tin’s snb)cet- in llic Pirasis ; andtbrthat])m'- 
pose he entered their assembly, trusting liis jiersoti 
with Phocion. I>erc>!lus, wli(» eoimnanded fiir the 
king in (lie adjacent country, laid a sclu-rae to sei/c 
him; but Nieanor getting timely intbimatiou (\f his 
project guarded against it, and soon evinced that he 
w’oiild wreak his vengeance on the city, l-’pon this, 
Phocion was blamed tor having let him cscajie, wlien 
he had him iu his hands; but he answered, “ Jle 
“ could confide' in Nieanor’s promises, aiu] saw no 
reason to suspect him of any cv il design. Pc the 
“ is.suc iiovvcvcr,” he subjoined, “ what it may, I 
had rather be found suflcring, than doing wliat is 
unjust.” 

Tliis answer of his, if we examine it wiili n'spect 
to himself only, will appear to be entirely the result, 
oflbrtitude and honour; but when vve couSidei that 
he hazarded the safety of his coimLry, and (what i.s 
more) that he was general and first magistrate, 1 
know not whether he did not violate a strongci and 

amTwhow.'iri Kubfoquentlj with his mother, <fcc pnt to cloath hy ('as- 
.■gander th^' Lilt* of Aie>wnii(lt*r, Vol, 1 \ . p, not. ( j 
^ N1(Mi>oi IvUcv , iliatlViypeiclwin^ proposal to loi huc tlje th ino- 
etaef' «as merely :i siinre, ami he' -wiNhed to open liie cye^ of the 
Athenians to SeeDiod. Sic. xvi. 
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more rcspccta])lc obligation. It is In -eain to allege, 
timt Pliociou was aliakl ofinvohiiig Athens in a war, 
and for that reason declined to apprcliciid Nicanor ; 
and that he only iiiged the obligations of justice and 
good faith, vi’ith a \icw ol' inducing that chief ain by 
a grateful sense of such behaviour to be quiet, and 
abstain Irosff injuring llie Athenians. Tor the trnlh 
is, he had such conlidence in Kieanoj, that when he 
. recei\cd a<'eoi:iits ifoin several ((uarters of his d( - 
signs upon ilie ih'ra-iis, oHus laiving ordered a body 
-oi' nicreenaries to Saiaini^:, and even l)ribed sonic of 
the inliabitanls ol’ (be Pir.ens, lie wouhl not gi\e 
llicm any credit. Nay, when Pliiloinedes of the 
borougli ol' Lanqira got an edict inaile, that ail the 
Adieniiins should take up amis and obey Phoeion’s 
oyders, isc never ilioitght ol'aetiug upon it, till Xica- 
iior had bronglit bi.-s l:oops out of *Munyelua, raid 
carried liis trenebes round the Piiii us. Ho vvouid 
then, index'd, have led the Athenians again it him; 
but by this time they were become mutinous, and 
looffcd upon him with contempt. 

At that jaiictuie airived Alexander (lie sonofPo- 
lyperehon witli an army, under pretence of assisting 
tile oily against Nicanor ; but in reality to avail him- 
self of its fUal divisions, and to sei/c it if possible for 
liimself. ■ For the exiles who enteud ihe town along 
with him, the foreigners, and the citizens who luul 
been stigmatised as ‘ inlamoiis,’ with other mean 
pco})Ic, resorted to him ; and all together made uji a 
strange disorilerly assembly, by wlio.se suffrages the 
command was taken from Phocion, and other gene- 
rals appointed in his stead : And had not Alexander 
been seen alone near the walls in conlerence with 
Nicanor. and by repeated interviews given the Athe- 
nians eaiise of suspicitin, the city could not have 
escaped the danger, in which it wa.s then involved. 
The orator Agnonides immediately singled out Pho- 
cion, and accused him of treason ; which so much 
alarmed ('allimedon and Pericles’*, that they fled out 

35 ‘Pciicli't.’ litre, looks like nn enont’OW'’ ivaJing. We subso- 
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of the city. Pliocion, with such of his friends as stiJI 
atihered to him, repaired to Polyperchon. Solon of 
Platasseand Dinarchiis of Corinth, who were deemed 
the friends and confidents of Polyperchon, out of re- 
gard to Phocion desired to be of the party. But 
Dinarchiis tailing ill by the way, they were obliged 
to 'fop many days at Elatea’”’. Inthebieaii ti.rae, 
Aichestratus proposed a docice, and Agnonides got 
it passed, that deputies should be sent to Polyper- 
chon with an accusation against Phocion. 

The two parties reached Polyperchon at the same 
time, as he was upon his maicli with the king'*^ near 
Phariiges, a town of Phocis situated at flie foot of 
Mount Acrorium, now called Calate. 'I'hcre Poly- 
perchon ])laced the king uiidei’ a golden canopy, and 
his fricijtls on eacli side of him ; and bcibre lie pro^ 
ceeded to an)’^ other business, issued orders that Di- 
narchus sliould be put to the torture, and afterward 
despatched. This done, lie gave the .Atlienians 
audience. r>ut as they filled the place with noise 
:.nd tunult, interrupting each other with mutual ac- 
cusations to the council, Aguonidcs pressed forward, 
and said ; “ Put us all into one cage, and send us 

back to Athens, to render an account of our con- 

duct.” This proposal made the king laugh : but 
the Macedonians wlio attended upon that occasion, 
and the strangers wlio were drawn thither by curi- 
osity, were desirous of hearing the cause, and there- 
fore made signs to tiie deputies to argue the matter 
there. Jt was far from being conducted, however, 
witli impartiality Polyperchon oPen interrupted 
Phocion, wlio was at last so provoked, that he struck 
his staff upon the ground, and would speak no more. 

ftaci net ‘ {■’eiTlcs,* !)ut ‘ Charicles,’ mentioned .‘jlong wit li 
Callimeclon. and CJ uni ole., was Fhocion’s soii-in-Iaw. 

A city f-rPImci!.. * 

” Thisk.’as Arrliidieus, the natural son oPPhilip. After some of 
Alexander’s generals for their onn purpoxs had laiscd him to the 
throne, he took t!ie name of Philip, and reigned six years and a 
ft'W nvoiiths. ifee the Life of Alexander, and note above referred 
to.p.SS. 
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Hegemon said, Poh’perclion hinoself could bear 
“'witness to his affectionate regard for the people;” 
and that general answered, “ Do you come hither to 
“ slander me before the king ?” Upon this the king 
started up, and was going to run Hegemon through 
with his sf)car ; but Jfolyperchon prevented him, and 
the council ilhmediately broke up. 

The guards then surrounded Phocion and his 
•paif}", e\cc[)t a lew, who being at some distance, 
muffled themselves and fled. Clilus carried the 
prisoners to Athens, under colour of having them 
tried there, but in reality only to have them put to 
death, a^persous already coiKlemned. The manner 
of conducting the business rendered it a still more 
melancholy scene. I'hc prisoners were carried in 
cajls tlirough the ('ei amicus to the theatre, where 
Clitus shut them iip till the Arehous had assembled 
, the people. From this assembly ncitlier slave's, nor 
foreigners, .nor persems stigmatised as ‘ infunous* 
■werq, c\ chided ; the tribunal and the theatre were 
open to all. The king’s letter was then recited, the 
purport of which was, “That he had found the pri- 
“ souer.s guilty of treason ; but that he left it to the 
“ Athenians, as treemen who were to be governed 

by tilth' own law.s, to pass sentence upon them.” 

At the same time, Clitn? presented them to the 
peojffe. The best of the citizens, when they saw 
Phocion, appeared greatly dejected, and covering 
their faces with their mantles began to weep. One 
of them, however, had the courage to say, “ Since 
“ the king leaves tlie determination of so important 
“ a matter to the people, it would be proper to com- 
“ mand all slaves and strangers to depart.” But the 
populace, instead of agreeing to that motion, cried 
out, “ It would be much more proper to stone all 
“ tlic favourers of oligarchy, all the enemies of the 
“ peo})le.” After which no one attempted to offer 
any thing in Phocion’s behalf. It was with much 
difficulty that he himself got permission to speak. 
At last silence being obtained, he said, ” Do you 
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“ design to take away my life nnjuslly, or justly?” 
Some of them answeiing, ‘‘ Justly he said, “ Ho»v 
“ can } oil know, wliethcr it will be Justly or not, if 

you do not hear me first ?” As he did not how- 
ev'T find them in the least inclined to listen to him, 
lie advanced some paces foiward, and said: “ (ati- 
“ •'cns of Athens, I ackncwicdg'* that' I have . done 
“ voU Injustice, aiid lor mv h.ints in tiie admihistra- 
“ tion i adjudge ’..'ysclfguilty of death ; hut why 
“ will \ou put to death these men. tiiat liave newer 
“injured yon?” “ llceaiisc,” rejiiicd the [)o})n!ace, 
“ they arc friends to you.” Upon whieJi ho flrevv 
back, and resigned himself (juietly to his fiite. 

Agnoiudes then read the deciec, winch he had 
drawn up: accoidiiig to this, tiic people were to 
pronounce by tlicir sufiiagcs, whether the prisoners 
appeared to be guilty or nut; and, if guilty, tlicy 
were to suffer death. hen the decree had been 
read, some demauded an additional eiausq foi jnitting 
Uhociou to the toitmc before execution, and in- 
.-isted <hat tlie rack and it’s managers should he im- 
mediately introduced. Jlut Agnomdes, observing 
Clitus displeased at that projmsal, and looking upon 
it himself .ns a liarbarous and dclestal.ic thing, said ; 

When w'C take that villain Uallimcdon, let us jnit 
“ luni to the torture: but indeed, m} fellow-eiti/.ens, 
“ 1 cannot consent that Fliocion should liave such 
“ hard mcasuic.” Upon tln.^, one of the bctter-di.s- 
poscil Athenians cried out, “ Thou art certainly 
“ light ; fiu ii'wo torti.ie I’hocion, what inu-it we do 
“totiicc?” Thdrc was however haidly one nega- 
tiv'C, w’lien the sentence of death was proposed: all 
the people gave their voices standing ; and sonic of 
them even crowned themselves witli flowers, as if it 
had Ixen a matterof Icstivity. With Pliocion, tliere 
weicMIcocles, Thudippns, Hegemon, and Pythoeles. 
As for Demetrius the Phalerean, Callimcdon, Chari- 

f’lc ('■I'.tom for tl»c person accused to lay some penalty 
epoti hin),-eif. Phocion chose the lirghost, thinking it might serve 
lo reconcile ?hc Athcaiims to bis friends, but he was disappointed. 
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and sonio ollioi-s who wore abseni, ui)oii them 
likcvviso the same sentence was passed. 

j'ffter tlic as'Cinbly was dismissed, tlie convicts were 
oidcrcfl 1.) j>ri‘K)n. 'J'hc embraces off heir friends .and 
relations mclied them into tcais: and they all, except 
l''J,U)cion, went on bcaaiiinj^ fbcir fiile. Mis countc- 
nanett' icmaincd tbc same, as when the people sent 
him (int to coinmand thei.’ aMifucs, and flic beholders 
* could not blit admire his in', incib'c hnnncss and niajj;- 
naniniity. Siimc of his enciiK s indeed reviled him 
as he went aioinr, and one (d‘ them even spit in liis 
liice ; upon whieh he turned to the inac^istratcs, and 
said, “•Will nobody cmvcct tii is fellow’s rudeness r” 
'rinidippiis, wlieii he saw tlie executioner jumnding- 
the hemlock', bepan to lanieut his hard tlirtiinc in 
swtierin^' unjustly on Plioeion’s aeeuiint. “ What 
“ then,” said the venerable sai^e, “ does it not eon- 
“ lent you to die v.jfh ihioeiou r” One ot'l.is riends 
askinu,' Iiiiin, v.hetlicr or i... lie h id e.i’v eoimnauds to 
liis^on; “ \cs,” -aid In. in all meain enjoin him 
“ fi(»in me, to liir^et tlie ill tieatincut which I have 
“ experieiieed from liio Athenians.” And when Ni- 
cocles, the most liiithfiil <.l'nis friends, entreated that 
In* would let liim d.ink the poison bellne him; 
“ 'rhis',’’ said he, “ Nicoeles, is a liard request, and 
“ tl'.cfliiiiji nnist jri\e me a;reat niieasiiiess: but, since 
“ I lia\e obliped }oii in eveiy iuAance tbioiigh life, 
“ I will do the same still.'’ 

When linn eanie ail to drink, (he quantity proved 
insufllcient; and flic cxeculioner reliiscdto prepare 
more, e.xcej.t he had twelve diachnias paid him, 
which was fhe price of a full draught. As this oc- 
casioned a troublesome delay, Phocion called one of 
Ids ^-iends, and said ; “ Since one cannot die gratis 
“ at .Athens, give the man his money.” ’J'hc execu- 
tion occurred on the nineteenth day of Munychion, 
when theie was a jiroccsrdou of lioi semen in honour 
of .Iu[)itcr. As the cavalcade passed by, some took 
off’ their chaplets from theii heads; ol hers shed tears, 
as they looked at the prisou-doois ; and all who had 
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not hearts entirely sax'age, or were not corrupted bj' 
rage and envy, considered it as most impious not to 
have reprieved them at least for that day, if bift to 
have kept the city during it’s festival unpolluted. 

The enemies of Phocion however, as if something 
had been wanting to their triumph, procured an qr- 
der that his body should not be suliered to lejnain 
within the bounds of Attica, and that no Athenian 
should furnish fire for the funeral-pile. No triend, 
therefore, durst touch it ;• but one Conopion, w^ho 
lived by such services, for a sum of money carried the 
corpse out of the territories of EIcusis,’and got fire 
for the burning of it in those of Mcgara. A woman 
of Megai'a, who happened to assist at tlie cere- 
mony with her maid-servants, raised a cenotaph upon 
the spot, and performed the customary libations. 
The bones she gathered up carefully into her lap, 
carried them by niglit to her own house, and inter- 
red them undei’ the hearth. At the same* time, she 
thus addressed the domestic gods ; “ Ye guardiaty; of 
“ tills place, to you I commit the remains of this 
good man. Do you restore them to the sepulchre 
“ of his ancestors, when the Athenians shall once 
“ more listen to the dictates of wisdom.” 

The interval was not long, before the sitna'tion of 
tlieir affairi: taught them, what a vigilant magistrate 
and what a guardian of the virtues of justice and so- 
briety they had lost. The people erected his statue 
in brass, and buried his remains at the public ex- 
pense. Agnonides, his principal accuser, they put 
to death, in consequence of a specific decree for that 
purpose. Epicurus and Demophilus, the other two, 
fled from Athens, butafienvard fell into the hands of 
Phocion’s son, who punished them as they desc^ed. 
This spn of his was, in other respects, a W'ortlncss 
man. He was in loi e with a slave, who belonged to 
a trader in such matterii j and happening one day to 
hear 'J^ebdorus tiijj atheist contend in the Lyceum, 
That if it be poshime to ransom a friend, "it is no 
^5 «haai^,|©re<ifcenl’h mistress j” the discourse was so 
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flattering to his passion, that he immediately went 
and released his female friend 

The proceedings against Phocion reminded the 
Greeks of those against Socrates, as in both instances 
equally unjust, and in their consequences to the city 
wiiere they Jtook place, equally calamitous 
• 

39 It appears from the ancient comedy, that it was no uncommoa 
thing for tfie young men of Athens to take their mistresses out of such 
shops ; and, after they had released them from servitude, to matry 
them. 

4® ?lotTates had been put to death eighty- two years before, 
B. C. 400. (L.) In his case, however, the Athenians showed 
greater r^pverenre for their religious rites, by reprieving the illus- 
trious convict till the return of their sacred vessel from it's annual 
voyage to Delos.* 
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Birth and chauu !er of (\ilo. lU' , ; Ffrmne^s 

and soli dll ij. He rc'^cne^ n h(\>( (* hi ou'^n f/-t , Ua popnlautq 
amuiiix I' ^ io-cvah: Lidi^i^miti ii at cttichic^: Ftatenwl 

afjrcti^'v. He .studies leoral a t,l ] fhUhsophif 

j. 'OiK' hard! line. He st,eryfhi7, /: ^ rtjdd/tnfd)}i / luooriom ror- 
ercii^e, lie rptucls pent of hn .nhu in piiiksoplid^ i! toaferencc^y 
and rcj'uses to compip idth the ojri upijndirm /.;s I’nics, Mar- 
ries Atiliiu Makes his fit \i campaign 'toJa : J{c-?sia- 

Ijlishes discipline in the trieps rnd*'r hu co'u.nand: I'isids dflaw- 
donis. luneral^onohn yiid bj him to hi oilier Cupio, He 
visits Asia: Ihs loannci of litnAhng., His adrcidurr cl 
(ick : liccepiion by Pompey, He rein ms king Del \tar'*ts* presents : 
Is elected quassior. Ih^ ngoious dtschnip^e (fihe office. Hr has 
Sylla s iinvoes summoned and vneuied. Ith indijaii gable dili- 
gence. He put chases an accoiud of the pidnL e.rpnulititrc Jr urn 
Sylkf s time to his omi: JlefuACs to undertake any .Lysine, ss, u}hai 
ih^ senate is sitting. His great reputation. He sets out for Lu- 
caniUt^ btit returns to apply f or the iriburmhip ; Succeeds^ and im- 
peach, Hit Murena* Supports Cieerv in the affair qf CaitUnAs rrj'?- 
spirapy: Determines the senate to inflict capital puni Ament on the 
conspirators. His sinlere^ and xicivcs, Ih dedans that he xdU ne- 
' vdr i^^Potnpey enter armed into the city ; Jnlicptdly attends the 
qfjhe people^ Munma carries, la^n rfff' into the temple of 
Jim purpose^ departs to join 
'' P^^inAkit, JL%mdhis: Reft uses 
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lo give Pompcy and his son his ttvo nieces in marriage. Combhia- 
iion and intripues of Cecsar and Pompetf. CaiOy on Cicero's expos* 
inlationy takes the oath in favour the Agrarian lax^: A} resled bi/ 
Ciesai'^s at der, and immediately released : Sent lo Cyprus* His 
prudent advice to Ptolemy y king of Pgijpt. He exposes to sale the 
^urmlurcy S^c. of that p) uuc : (Inarrck tvilh MimatiuSy and is 
con^iied to hm. His mode of conveying home the public treasure. 
Honours paid himiov his retnnu He opposes Cicero in his attempt 
to annul Clodius^ Iribuniiial edicts: Picxaih on Do)niims lo con- 
test the consulship voith Pomp^y and Cresar. Solicits ilioprcelot* 
shipy but mihout success ; Resists the distribution of the consular 
provincesy proposed by Trebonius. Ills fruitless represent at ions to 
Pompe^. He proposes a laxv against corrupt elections. DepoM 
made by the candidates. Iluvy errifed by his virtue, lie ojjcnlif 
fiecuses Pompey of aspiring to absolute potver : (Set^ Favonin^. 
elected redilcy and induces hr^u i/ introduce sim]dicit>/ info hi't 
* theatrical entertainments : Mox^eSy that Pompey should he era- 
aUd sole consul. His impartial condtat a*i judge. He offers him* 
self for Ike cousnlshipy but is rejcited ; Exposes designs io 

the senate t Advises them to put eveiy thing into Ftnnpey'^s hand^y 
leaves Rome xviih lam. II is good advice to Pomjey: Whij { 
vntnisled xvith the supreme naval command, rimpcj/s rJi.' -. 
rnoing to Calais harangue. The depot at Dyrrhathinm left in Iii> 
chargee after the ox erih oio at Phan salla. He passes over info A fl- 
ea ; joins Hcfjno and Varus. UndeitakcH the eomuuiucl and d if 
of Ufica Receives intelligence of Ecipivds defeat ; Encourages his 
friends xv/lh some successy for a short time. IhjcU ? the proposal of 
expelling^ oi puiUng io the sieordy the inhabitrnts of Vika. His 
anxiety fo) the senators of lun pat iy. lie itfosd all intercession 
xrnth Ca'sat in las favour : Secures the escape of the senators ; de- 
clines Lucius CawaVs offer Lo procure his pardon : Dheuises many 
questions in philosophy after supper ; Tnquites for his sxxord ; Re- 
sents the attempts made to recoiHilc tdm to life; Kills hmself, Cm- 
sar^s fine observation on heating of his death. Heath of Cato*s 
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The family of Cato had it’s first lustre and distinc- 
tion from his great grand-father, Cato the Censor a 
man ■whose virtue (as we have observed in his Life) 
ranked him with persons of the highest reputation 
and authority in Rome. The Utican Cato, of whom 
we aie now speaking, was left an^orphan, together 
■writh his brother Caepio and his sister Porcia. He 
had also another sister called Servilia, but she was 
only his sister by the mother’s side '^. These orphans 
■were brought up in the house of Livius Drusus their 
mother’s brother, Avho at that time had great influ- 
ence in the administration ; an influence 'acquired 
by his extraordinary eloquence, eminent wisdom, and 
loftiness of spirit, in which lie vied with the best of 
the Romans. * 

(’ato, wc are told, from his infancy discovered in 
his voice, his look, and his very diversions a firmness • 
and solidity, which neither passion nor arty thing else 
could move. Ho pursued all his objects with sa vi- 
gour far above his years, and a resolution that nothing 
could resist. Those, who w'ere inclined to flatter 
him, w'ore sure to meet with a severe repulse; and 
to tliose, who attempted to intimidate him,, he was 

^ Coip the Censor, rtt a very late period in life, married Salonia, 
the dautfntoi of h,^ own stcvvaid. The lainily from that second 
match, iiowivev, when that derived from the first became 

extinct. 

The geno^ogy> to which icfcrcnce made at the end of the Cen* 
sor’^ life, is here given more m detail from A. Gelj. xiii. 19. 

Cato the Censor 

Wife ^ 3. Wife, daughtpi of Sjotloitius 

Soa^ who died before h1» fatlier Suloninns 

m.Cato Con*. A.l'.r.0;.6, liunua Cato Mnrtn^ Cato, tiibiine 

j ^ — j]jH wifeby anotherhnsbaiid 

'\ t ^ 

Boa, trho wrib JEdilt* &. Ptuitor | Cato, Jr. Servilia, Caepio ^ServMia Dr. 01. Dr, ni» 
m. l.Atilia lii. Marcia | | Luculius Silanha 

* Dauf^ter ra. Hrutos 

, ScPtUkivtis not his only sij^tcr by the mother’s side. There were 
of jthepi: l^e mother^or Brutiis who kSled Cmsar ; ano^ 

{;^Uuti.,iuad % thir<I^t0; Jlv^ian Silaaut. 

>»S»s hi* Uy thfe‘ mother’s si&. 
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Still more untractablc. Scarcely any thing could 
make him laugli, an<l it was but rarely that his coun* 
tenancc was softened to a smile. He was not quick- 
ly, or easily^ moved to anger ; but his resentment, 
when once excited, was far from placable. 

Jiis apprcliension was slow, and his learning came 
with ^lifficiilty ; what he had once learned, however, 
he long retained. ’ It is, indeed, a common case for 
' persons of quick jiarts to have weak memories, but 
what is most laboriously gUined is always best pre- 
served ; for every hard-earned acquisition of science 
is a kind of annealing upon the mind. The inflexi- 
bility of'his disposition seems, also, to have retarded 
his progress in learning For, to Icirn is to submit 
to a new impression ; and those submit the most 
easily, who have the least power of resistance. Thus 
the young are more pcrsuasible than the old, and the 
sick than the healthful j and, in general, assent is 
most easily Won from those, who are least able to find 
objections. Yet Cato is said to have been very obe- 
dient to his ])receptor, and to have done whatever he 
was injoiiied ; only he would always inquire the rea- 
son, and ask why it was injoined. His preceptor 
Sarpedqn, indeed (for that was his name) was a man 
of engaging manners, who chose rather to govern by 
reason, than by violence. 

While C^ato was yet a child, the Italiafi allies de- 
manded to be admitted citizens of Rome. Popedius 
Silo, a man of great name as a soldier and of great 
authority among his people, had a friendship with 
Drusiis, and lodged a long time in his house during 
this application. As he was very familiar with the 
children, be said to them one day, ” Corne^ my 
*‘^good children, desii'e your uncle to assist us in 
“ pur solicitation for this freedom.” Ccepio smiled,, 
and readily gave his promise j but Cato made no an- 
swer. And as he was observed to look with a 

1 ‘ slo^ tbbeKeve,* is the corhiitoa but 

in wbidi are wkrpaii|si<i some MSS., a^^rees !b<Ht«ar vilh what 
follows. A 

VOL. V< . ' '"■* 
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and linked eye upon the strangers, Popedius con- 
tinued ; And you, my little man, what do you 
“ ? Won’t yon give your guests your interest 

** with y<Hir unde, as well as your brother ?” Cato 
still refusing to answer, and a}>i>earing both by his 
silence and by his looks inclined to denvthe request, 
Po{)^iU8 took him to the window mid tnreatened, if 
he would pot promise, to thrdw hifn out. This he 
did in a hai sh tone, and at the same time gave him ’ 
se^'eral shakes, as if he wa» about to let him fall. But 
as tjie child bore tins a long time without any marks 
of eoneorp or apprehension, Pcjpedins set him down, 
and whispered to his friends, “ This child is the glory 
“ of Italy. I verily believe, if he were a man, that 
** ve should not get a single vote among the peo- 
«pie\” . 

At another time, wdien a relation invited young 
Cato with other children to celebrate his birth-day, 
tlie greatest part of them went to play t^ether in a 
comer of the house. Their play was to mimic a qpurt 
of justice \ where some w'ere accused in form, and 
afterward carried to prison. One of them, a beau- 
tiful boy, being condemned and shut up by a bigger 
boy in a closet, called out to Cato ; who, as soon as 
He understood what the matter was, ran to .the door, 
and pushing away those who stood there as guards 
and attempted to oppose him, carried off the child 
and went home in anger, most of the children march- 
ing off with him< 

These things gained him great reputation, of 

* Cato ma 9 t at this tiipe have been under four jears of age. He 
im boi^n B, t, and at wbQ9e bpm ^ to& place» 

diad B. Gs, 01. { See Suppl. Liv* 34}^ , 
i dt^ildrep's plays are often taken from tnhat is most familiar 
them. In other counties, they are commonly ft>rmed upon trifling 




tim, trium^ irmpifnwn^ «n4 in limir 

tiDM» the state (^^mperon. ' thtetenius momf ns, that Nero ctan- 

itufiaas Criapifim:t#«soa<tfPopp8BR) 
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which the following is an extraordinary instance i 
When Sylla wished to exhibit a tournament of boys, 
■which goes by the name of Troy ^ and is considered 
as a sacred exhibition, he selected two bands of young 
gentlemen, and assigned them two captains : one of 
these they e^ily accepted, on account of his being 
the son of Sylla’s wife, Metella ; but the other 
named Sextus, though he was nephew to Ponipey the 
* Great, they Itbsolufely rejected, and would not go 
out to exercise under him! Sylla then asking them, 
** Whom they would have r” they unanimously 
cried out, “ Cato and Sextus himself readily 
yielded Ijlie honour to him, as a boy of superior parts. 

The friendship, which had subsisted between Sylla 
and the father of Cato, induced him sometimes to 
send for the young man and his brother Caepio, and 
to converse familiarly with them ; a favour, which 
■ on account of his dignity he conferred upon very few. 
Sarpedon thinking such an intercourse a great ad- 
vantage to his scholar, both in point of honour and 
safety, often took Cato to pay his respects to the 
dictator. Sylla’s house at that time looked like 
nothing but a place of execution, such were the 
fiumbers of people there tortured and put to death. 
Cato who. was now in his fourteenth year, seeing the 
heads of many illustrious personages carried out, 
and observing that the by^-standers sighed in secret at 
these scenes of blood, inquired of his preceptor, 
“ Why somebody did not kill that man f” “ Be- 
cause,” he replied, “ they fear him more than they 
« hate him.” « Why then,” said Cato “ don’t you 
** give fine a sword, that I may kill him, and deliver 
my country from slaveiy ?” W’hen Sariredon 
heard such a speech from the boy, and saw with 
Vhat a stern and angry look he uttered it, he wa$ 

* The invention of this game 1* gfenertlly ascribed to Asedniug. 
It was celebrated in tt» [raMic circus by compames boys, who 
were furnished with arms euitabltr to thdlr strength. They were 
chogOn, for tbei Jaost wan, out of the noblest thmilies in Rome. Sdd 
W exOjellent dedn^on of it, ybg. Ma. V; 

- ' B 2 f 
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greatly alarmed, and watched him narrowly aflcr' 
ward, to prevent his attcmjjting some rash action. 

. When he was yet but a child, he was asked*' one 
day, “ Whom he loved most ?” He answ'ercd, “ His 
“ brother.” 'I'lie intjuirer then askc<l him, “ Whom 
“ he loved next ?” and again he sai^, “ His bi'O- 
“ thcr “ Whom in tlic third place?” and his reply 
was still, “ His brother ;” and so on, till he discon- 
tinued his questions. This affection increased with 
his years ; so that w hen he was .'twenty years old, if 
he supped, ifhe w'ent out into the country, if he ap- 

E eared in the Forum, Caepio must be with him. lint 
e w'ould not make use of perlinncs, as (’aejno did : 
the whole course of his life, indeed, was strict and 
austere; So that, when Cmpio was sometimes com- 
mended for his temperance and sobriety, he would 
.say, “ I may have some claim to these virtues, as 
“ compared with other men ; but, when I compare 
“ myself vvith C'alo, I seem a mere Sippius.” This 
was the name of a person, notoriously efreminatp and 
luxurious. 

After Cato had been appointed to the priesthood 
of Apollo, he changed his dwelling, and took his 
share of I lie paternal estate, vvliich amounted to a 
hundred and twenty talents. But, though his for- 
tune was .so considerable, his manner of living was 
more frugal and sinqdc than ever. He formed a 
parliciihir connexion with Antiyialer of Tyre, the 
Stoic philosopher; and the knowledge, which he was 
ilie most studious of acquiring, w'as the moral and 
the political. He was cairicd to every vdrtuc by an 
impulse like that of inspiration ; but bis principal at- 
taclnnent was to jn.stice, and justice of that severe and 
indexible kind, which is not to be moved by favour 
or compassion'. , lie cultivated, also, the cloqucpce 

’ Cit ero, in liis Oration for Miiracna, gives us a fine satire upon 
tho'.e niaxiniB offhc .stoics, which Cato made the rule of his life, and 
wlych (as Iwfobsews) were otdy fit to flourish within the Portico. 

indeed, '. by the rigour of their maxims, exemplified 

Vto j w wmmtt iiyuvio ' 
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suited to popular assemblies ; for, as in a great city 
therp should be an extraordinary supply lor war, so 
in the political philosophy he thought there should 
be a provision for troublesome times. Yet he did 
not declaim before coinj)any, nor go to hear the ex- 
ereises of otter young men. And when one of his 
friends said, “ Cato, the world finds fault with your 
silence;” he answered, “■ No matter, so long as 
*“ as it does not find fault with my life. I shall begin 
** to speak, when I can avoid speaking things, which 
don’t deserve to be heard.” 

In the public hall called the Porcian, which had 
been built by old Cato during his censorship, the tri- 
bunes of the people used to hold their court. And 
as there was a pillar which incommoded their 
benches, they resolved cither to remove it to a dis- 
tance, or to take it entirely away. Tliis was the first 
• thing, that drew (,'ato to the Rostra, and even then 
it was agaidst his inclination, lie opj)osed the de- 
sign,* however, most effectually, and gave an admira- 
ble specimen both of his elo([nencc and his sjnrit. 
For there was nothing of youthful sallies, or finical 
affectation in his oratory ; all Avas rough, and sensi- 
ble, and. energetic. Nevertheless, amidst the short 
and solid* turn of the sentences, there was a grace 
that engaged the ear; and with the giavity to be 
expected from his manners, was intermixed some- 
thing of humour and raillery, Avhich had a most 
agreeable* effect. His A'oice was loud enough to be 
heard by such a multitude of people, and his strength 
of utterance was so ])ow'erful and inexhaustible, that 
he often spoke a Avhole day AAnthout being tired. 

After he had gained his cause, he returned to his 
former studies and silence. To strengthen his con- 
stitution, he used the most laborious exercise. He 
accustomed himself to go bare-headed both in the 
hottest and the coldest Aveather, and travelled on 
foot at all seasons of the year. His friends who tra- 
velled with him made mse of horses* ami he joined 
sometimes one and sometimes another for conversa- 
4 • • ' 
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tion, as he went along. In times of sickness, hia 
patience and abstinence were extraordinary. If lie 
happened to have a fever, he spent the whole day 
alone, suffering no person to approach him till he 
found a sensible change for the better. 

At entertainments they threw the ,dice for the 
choice of the messes ; and if Cato lost the first choice, 
his fi lends generally offered it to him, but he always 
refused it { “ Venus said he, “ forbids.” At 
first, he used to rise from the table after having drank 
once ; but in process of time he came to love drink- 
ing, and would sometimes spend the whole night 
over his wine. This his friends excused by saying. 

That the business of the state employed him 
“ throughout the day, and left him no time for con- 
“ versation, and therefore he passed his evenings in 
“ discourse with the philosophers.” And, when one 
Memmius said in company “ That Cato spent whole 
“ nights in drinking;” Cicero retorted," “ But you 
“ cannot say, that he spends whole days in gaming.” 

Cato perceived that a great reformation was want- 
ing in tile manners and customs of his country, and 
for that reason he determined to oppose the corrupt 
fashions, which tlien prevailed. He observed, for 
instance, that tlie richest and brightest purple was 
the most worn, and therefore be went in black. Nay, 
he often appeared in public after dinner, bt^rc-footed- 
and without his gown. Not, that he affected to be 
talked of for that singularity ; but he did it by way 
of learning to be ashamed of notliing but what was 
really shameful, and not to regard what depended 
onl} on the estimation of the world®. 

® The most favourable cast upon the dice was called * Venus/ (L.) 
To tills Horace alludes, Od. L vi. 18., III. vii. 25. ; upon which latter 
passage Cruquius informs us, in talario ludo, qui taks quaiernis 
Uahat^ * Vefius^ erai manda singuli tali diverse wtltu apparebant : 
contra in tesaerario iMo tribus tesseris ludebantf et numerus tersena^ 
fius ^ajNactus.vel^ * Venus** See a former note.* 

' , 9 however# hencarried toaihr; and there ape few 

more cerefejly tengh^to distinguish. 
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. A large estate falling to him by tlic death of a 
cou»n-german of the same name, he converted it 
into money, to the amount of a hundred talents j 
and, when any of his friends wished to borrow a sum* 
he lent it to them without interest. If he could not 
otherwise supply them, he suffered even Iris own land 
and slaves to be mortgaged for them to the treasury. 

He never knew any woman before his marriage ; 

* and when he thought himself of a pn^er age for that 
state, he entered into a treaty with Lepida, who had 
before been contracted to Mctellus Scipio, but upon 
Scipio’s having broken his engagement Was the* at 
liberty. • Before the marriage however could take 
place, Scipio repented, and by his unremitting assi- 
duities recovered the lady’s favour. Provoked at 
this ill-ti*eatment, Cato wished to apply to tlie laWs 
for redress ; and as bis friendl over-ruled him in that 

• respect, youthful resentment impelled him to write 
some iambics against Scipio, which had all the keen- 
ness* of Archilochus without his indelicate scur. 
rility. 

After this, he married Atilia the daughter of So- 
ranus, who was the first, but not the only woman he 
ever knew. In this respect Laelius, the friend of 
Scipio Afneanus, was happier than lie “ ; for in tlie 
course of a long life he had only one wife, and no in'* 
tercourse with any other woman. 

In the Servile War '% I mean that with Spartaais, 
Gellius was general ; and Cato served in it as a vo* 
lunteer, for the sake of his brother Caepio, who was 
at that time a tribune : but he could not distinguish 

than what is essentially vidous, and what may be innocently folldwed, 
in tlie usages of the world.* 

I '<* This sarcastic writer by his verses drove Lycambes, of whose 
dtnighter he had been disappointed in marriage, fo hang hlinsel^ 
See Hor. Ep. 1. xix. 25,, A. P. 79. He was nearly contemporary 
with Romulus.* 

■> Plutarch seemsito us to have spoken thus fediuig^^, from his 
own experience, of the happiness of the conjagat ectanexion long 
OOBthiued witli an affectionate wife. 

» R C. 73—71. See the Life of Crassus, HI. 457. not (13.) 
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his vivacity and courage as he wished, because the 
war was ill conducted. Amidst the effeminacy and 
luxury however which then pi'evailed in the army, 
he paid so much regard to discipline, and when oc- 
casion served behaved with so much spirit and valour, 
as well as coolness and capacity, that he^ appeared 'in 
no degree inferior to Cato the Censor. Gellius lYiade 
him an offer of distinguished military rewards and 
honours, but he would not accept or allow of them : 
“ I have done nothing,” said he, “ that deserves 
“ such notice.” 

These things made him pass for a man of a strange 
and singular turn. Besides, when a law was enacted, 
that no man who solicited any office should take no- 
nienclators along with him, he was the only one 
that obeyed it; for, when he applied for a tribune's 
commission in the ariny, he had previously made 
himself master of the names of all the citizens. Yet 
for this he was envied, even by those bj^ whom ho 
was praised upon the occasion. The more they con- 
sidered the excellence of his conduct, the more pain 
it gave tliem to think how hard it was to imitate. 

With a tribune’s commission he was sent into Ma- 
cedon, w-hcre Rubrius the praetor had the command. 
His wife, upon his departure, was in great distress ; 
and we are told that Munatius one of his friends, in 
order to comfort her, said, “ Chcerly, Atilia; 1 will 
f* take care of your husbaml.” “ By all means,” 
answered Cato. At the end of the first day’s march, 
after they had supped, he observed ; “ Come, Muna- 
f‘ tius, that you may tlic better perform your pro- 
“ mi&e to Atilia, you shall not leave me either day 
“ or night.” In consequence of which, he ordered 
two beds in his own tent, and made a pleasant im- 
provement upon the matter; for as Munatius con- 

n Servum dictet nombuiy hevum 
QiU Jbdtat mtuSf et cogal lx an$ ponda a dextram 
Porrigere*^ (Hot, Ep, I. vL 50 ,) 

JSet Cicero (pro Miirartj. xxxvi.) charges Cato with having his 
^uidi>^itHhab€snomenclatGrcm! 
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stantly slept by him, it was not he that loot care of 
Cato, but Cato who took care of him. 

Cato carried along with liim fifteen slaves, two 
freedmen, and four of his friends. These rode on 
horseback, and he always went on foot ; yet he kept 
up with tljen>, and conversed with them all by turns. 
When he joined the army, which consisted of several 
legions, Rubiins gave him the command of one. In 
’ this post, he thought it nothing great or extraordi- 
nm'y to be distinguished singly by his own virtue j it 
was his ambition to render all the troojis, liiat were 
under his care, like himself. VvTf h this view, though 
he lessened nothing of the authority which might in- 
spire fear, he called in the support of reason to it’s as- 
sistancc. Ily instruction and persuasion, as well as by 
rtfwards and puniKhments,hc formed them so well, that 
it w'as hard to say whether his troojjs w'crc more peace- 
able or more warlike, more valiant or more just. They 
were droarffnl to tlicir enemies, and courteous to 
thei» allies ; afraid to do a dishonourable thing, and 
not af raid to do any thing in pursuit of honest praise. 

Hence, though honour and fame were not Ins ob- 
jects, they flowed in upon him : he was held in uni- 
versal esteem, and had the entire jiossession of his 
soldiers’ hearts. For, whatever he emnmanded others 
to do, he was the first to do himself. In his dress, 
his manner of living, and his marching, he resembled 
the private more than the ofHcer ; and at the same 
time in virtue, in dignity of mind, and in strength of 
eloquence he far exceeded all that had the name of 
generals. By these means, he insensibly gained the 
affections of his troops. And indeed virtue docs not 
attract imitation, except the person who gives the 
pattern be beloved, as well as esteemed. Those, 
who praise good men witliont loving them, only pay 
a respect to their name, without either sincerely ad- 
miring their virtue, or liaving any inclination to fol- 
low their example. 

Af that fiine lived at Pergamus a Stoic philosopher, 
named Athenodorus and surnaincd Cordylio, in high 
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reputation for his knowledge. He was now grosjn 
old, and had long resisted the applications of princes 
and other great men, who wished to draw him to 
their courts by otfers of^ their friendship and very 
cOnsidei’ablc appointments. ‘ Cato thence concluded, 
that it would be in vain to write or send any messen* 
ger to him ; and as the laws gave him leave Of ab- 
sence for two months, he sailed to Asia and applied 
to him in person, in confidence that his accomplish- 
ments would carry his poiht. Neither was he disap- 
pointed. By his arguments and the charms of his 
convei'sation he drew liim from his purpose, and 
brought him back with him to the camp ; as happy 
an<l as proud of his success, as if he had made a more 
valuable capture, or performed a more glorious ex- 
ploit than those of Porapey and Lucullus, who wefre 
then subduing the provinces and kingdoms of the 
east. 

Wliile he was with the army in Maefedon, he re- 
ceived information by letter, that his brother Off'pio 
had fallen sick at .dinus in Thrace. The sea was 
extremely rough, and no large vessel could be pro- 
cured. He ventured however to sail from Thessalo- 
nica in a small passage-boat, with two friepds and 
three servants, and having very narrowly escaped 
drowning, arrived at vEniis just after Cmpio had 
expired. Upon this occasion, Cato showed the sen- 
sibility of a brother, rather than the fortitude of a 
philosopher. He wept, he groaned, he embraced 
the dead body ; and, beside these and other tokens 
of the deepest soitow, he expended vast sums upon 
his iinerd. The spices and rich robes that were 
burnt with him were very costly, and he erected a 
HUHXument for him of Thasian marble in the Forum 

jivntn, M. Eno, was situated near the eastern mouth th« 
'I'hesi^ilonica, mentioned below, was a MaeedoniaB city, 
Kinciei^y called Tberina (Ao</. Saloniki) on the Thmmalc gulf; and 
hd, 'Di^fiso w Tasso, an island celebrated ifs quarries 
fiBf!vai|l^ated au^e, ^>posi(e^to-the mouth of the Nesstn off the 

Elin. H. N. ' 
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»t ^nus, 'vrhicli amounted to not les& tlian eight 
talents. 

Sdme condemned these things as little congruous 
to the modesty and simplicity, which Cato had in 
general piofesscd ; but tHiy did iK)t perceive, tlmt 
with all his iymness and inflexibility to the soHcita- 
tionsmf pleasure, of terror, and of importunity, he 
had great tenderness and sensibility in his nature. 

' Many cities and princes sent presents of considerable 
value, iu order to do honour to his obsequies, but he 
would not accept any thing in money. All that he 
would receive were spices and stuffs, and those too 
only on condition of ])a} ing their full price. 

He was left co-heir with Cajpio’s daughter to his 
estate *, but when they came to divide it, he would, 
not charge any part of the funeral-expenses to her 
account. Yet though he acted so honourably in that 
. aftair, and continued in the same upright path, there 
was one'* vpho scrujded not to assert, that he passed, 
liis brother’s ashes through a sieve, in search of the; 
gold that might have been melted down. Surely that 
writer thought himself above being called to any ac- 
count for his pen, as well as for his sword ! 

Upon the expiration of his commission, Cato was- 
honoured at his departure, not only with the common 
good wishes for his health and praises of his comluct, 
but with tears and the most afectionate embraces ; 
the soldiers spread their garments in his way, and 
kissed his hands : instances of esteem, which few ge- 
nerals met with from the Homans in those times ! 

But before he returned to Rome, to solicit a share- 
in the administration, lie resolved to visit Asia, and 
observe with his own eyes the manners, customs, and 
strength of every province. At the same time be* 
was desirous to oblige Deiotarus kit^ of Galatia,, 
who on account of the engagements of hospitality 
that had sub.«isted between himself apd Cato’s father, 
had given him a most pressing invitation. 

1 .. 

Julius Cffisar in his ■ ‘ Anti-Cato.’ 

1 
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His manner of travelling was as follows: Early 
each morning he sent his baker and his cook to the 
place where he intended to lodge the cjisuing night. 
These entered the town ig a very modest and civil 
manner ; and if they found there no friend or ac- 
quaintance of Cato or his family, they engaged lodg- 
ings for him, and prepared his supper at an''inu, 
without giving any one the least troulile. If there 
happened to be no inn, they applied to the magis- 
trates for quarters, and were always satisfied with 
those assigned to them. Very often they were not 
believed to be Cato’s ser\ants, l)ut entirely disre- 
garded beeausc they did not assail the magistrates 
with clamours and menaces ; so that their master 
frequently arrived, liefore they could procure lodg- 
ings. It was still worse, when Cato himself made hfs 
appearance ; for the townsmen, seeing him seat him- 
self on the luggage without speaking a word, took 
him for a man of a mean and dastardly spifit. Some- 
tiines however he would send to tlie magistrates, •and 
say, “ Wretches, why do not you learn a projier hos- 

pitalily ? You will not find all that apply to you, 
** Catos. Do not then by your ill-treatment furnish 
“ occasions of exerting their aiitlioi ity, to tbqsc who 

only seek a pretence to take from you by violence, 
“ what you give with so much reluctance.” 

In Syria, we arc told, he met with a ludicrous ad- 
venture. Wheri he can)e to Antioch, he saw a mnn- 
ber of people ranged in good order without the gates. 
On one side of the way stood the young -nen in their 
mantles, apd on the other the boys in their best at- 
tire. Some wore while robes, and had crowns upon 
their heads : these were the priests, and the magis- 
trates. Cato, imagining that this magnificent recep- 
tion- WM intended to do him honour, began to be 
angry witif his servants, who had been sent forward, 
for not haviog prevented such a compliment. Ne- 


Afp({rei scremi hunc fSge. ^nini pauperis ndscrique. Ter. 

*. ' ' 
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vcrtheless, he desired his friends to alight, and walk- 
e*d with them toward these Antiochians. When they 
werh near enough to be spoken to, the master of the 
ceremonies, an elderly man with a staff and a crown 
in his hand, addressed hlmseJf first to Cato; and 
without so pinch as saluting him inquired, “ How 
“ fa» Demetrius was behind, and when he might be 
“ expected.” Demetrius was Tompey’s freedman ; 
and, as the eyes of all the world were then fixed up- 
on Poinjiey, they paid more respect to tliis favourite 
of his, than he had any right to claim. Cato’s friends 
were seized with such a fit of laughter, that they 
could not recover themselves, as they jiassed through 
the crow'd. Cato himself in some confusion cried 
out, “ Alas poor city !” and said not another w'ord*'. 
Afterward however he used always to laugh, when- 
ever he told the story. 

. But Pompey took care to prevent the people of 
Asia from nnaking any more mistakes of this kind, 
for want of knowing Cato. For Cato on his arrival 
at Ephesus going to pay his respects to Pompey, as 
his superior in age and dignity, and as the com- 
mander of such large armies; Pompey, when he saw 
him at some distance, did not w'ait to receive him 
sitting,’ but rose up to meet him ; and gave him his 
hand witli the utmost cordiality. He said much like- 
wise in commendation of his virtue, while he was 
present, and spoke still more freely in his praise upon 
his departure. Every one after this paid the highest 
attention to Cato, and he ivas admired for what had 
previously exposed him to contempt ; for they could 
now see, that his sedate and subdued conduct was 
the effect of his greatness of mind. Besides, it was 
visible that Pompey’s behaviour to him was the con- 
sequence rather of respect, than of love ; and that, 
though he expressed his admiration of him while pre- 
sent, he was glad when he was gone. For the other 
young Romans, that came to see himi he pressed 

* See the Life of Pooipey, Vol. IV. p. J75. 
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much to stay, and spend some time witli him. To 
Cato alone he gave no such invitation ; but, as if Ke 
felt himself during his stay under some restraint in 
Ins proceedings, readily dismissed him. Of all the 
Romans however that returned to Rome, to Cato 
alone he recommended his wife and children, who 
indetxl were his relations. # 

Ilis fame now flying before him, the cities in his 
way anxiously strove which should do him most ho- 
nour by invitations, entertainments, and every other 
mark of regard. Upon these occasions, Cato used 
to desire his friends to look well after him, lest he 
should verify Curio’s saying. Curio, who *was one 
of his particular friends and companions, but disap- 
proved his austerity, asked him one day ; “ Whether 
** he meant to visit Asia, when his time of service 
“ was expired ?” Cato replied, “ Yes, certainly.” 
Upon which Curio said, “ 1 am glad of that; you- 
** will return a little more practicable nsing an ex- 
pressive Latin word to that purpose , 
Deiotanis king of Galatia, being far advanced in 
years, had sent for Cato, with a design to recommend 
his children and all his family to his protection. As 
soon as he came, he offered him a variety of valuable 
presents, and urged him strongly to accept them ; 
which importunity so much displeased him, that 
though he came in the evening, he stayed dnly that 
night, and went away at the third hour the next 
morning. After he had^roceeded a day’s journey, 
he found at Pessinus a still greater number of pre- 
ients, with letters entreating him to receive them; 
** or if you refuse for yourself,” said Deiotarus, ** at 
" least allow them to be taken by your friends, who 
“ deserve some reward for their services, and yet 
** cannot expect it out of your own estate.” Cato 
however would give them no such permission, though 

. Supposed to Bate been mamuetlor. As Cato understood It In 
aAnadvantageoUs aawe, w,^ Mve rendered it tbe word ‘ practica- 
Ide,' irblchcoavegtt die somit idea. . 
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he obsejrved that some of them cast a longing eye 
th'at way, and were visibly chagrined. “ Corrup- 

tidn,” said he, “ will never want a pretence : but 
“ you shall be sure to share with me, whatever I can 
“ get with justice and honour.” He, therefore, re- 
tui:ned Deiot^rus his presents. 

When he was about to embark for Brundusium, his 
friends advised him to put Cmpio’s remains on board 
'another vessel ; but he declared, “ that sooner 
“ than part with them he would part with his life,” and 
fip.set sail. Tltis particular ship however, it is said, 
happened to be in great danger, though all the rest 
had a tolerable passage. 

After his return to Home, he spent his time either 
in conversation with Athenodorus at home, or in the 
r<M’um in the service of his friends. Though he was 
of a proper age to offer himself for the quaestorship, 
.lie would not solicit it, till he had qualified himself 
for that office by studying all the laws relative to it, 
making inquiries of such as were experienced in it ; 
and thus gaining a thorough knowledge of it’s whole 
intention and process. Immediately upon his enter- 
ing on it, he introduced a considerable reformation 
among the secretaries and other officers of the trea- 
sury. The public papers, and the rules of court, 
were what they were well versed in ; and as young 
qutnstors were continually coming into the direction, 
who were ignorant of the laws and records, the un- 
der-officers took upon them fiot only to instruct, but 
to dictate to them, and were in fact quaestors them- 
selves. This abuse Cato corrected. He applied 
himself indeed with great vigour to the business, and 
had not only the name and honour, but thoroughly 
iUI^4^]:9tood every thing belonging to that d^part- 

a |ir«vatent super^ion, that a dead body on board a ship 
would raise a storm. Plutarch, by using the word * himpened ’ just 
below, shows that he did not ooacur in this consecrated absurdity. 

inte legal age of becoming qumstor was thirty-one, odile thirty- 
six, protor fftirty-eight, and consul f<»ty4wp. But Cfttobad not 
5a(« *Uiaiftt4 the lowest of tliese dides^.f 
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ment. Hence he made use of the secretaries only 
as servants, in their true capacity ; correcting some- 
times wilful abuses, and sometimes mistakes o*iglnat- 
ing in ignorance. As the licence in which they had 
hitherto lived had rendered them refractory, and tliey 
hoped to secure themselves by flatteri/ig the other 
iqumstors, they boldly withstood Cato. He therefore 
dismissed tlie principal of them, whom he had de- 
tected in a fraud in the division of an estate. Against ' 
another, he lodged an indictment for forgery. His 
defence was undertaken by Lutatius Catulus, then 
censor, a man whose authority was supported not 
only by his high office, but still more by his reputa- 
tion ; lor injustice and regularily of life, he had dis- 
tinguished himself above all the Homans of his time. 
He was also a friend and a favourer of Cato, on ac- 
count of his upright conduct, yet in this cause he 
opposed him. Perceiving himself in the wrong, he . 
had recourse to entreaties : but Cato wduld not suf- 
fer him to proceed, and on his persisting took occa- 
sion to say, “ It would be a great disgrace to you, 

** (-atuliis, the censor and inspector of our lives and 
manners, to be turned out of court by my lictors.”- 
Catulus gave him a look, as if he intended to have 
replied: he did not speak however, but either 
through auger or shame went off silent and much dis- 
concei'ted. 'Nevertheless, the man was not con- 
<temned. As the number of voices against him ex- 
ceeded those for him only by one, Catulus craved 
the assistance of Marcus Lollius, Cato’s collegue ; 
who though he had been prevented by sickness from 
attending the trial, upon this application was brought 
iri a Jitter into court, and gave the casting voice in 
favouj of the defendant, "i et Cato would not restore, 
him to his employment, or pay him his stipend j for 
lie considered the partial suffrage of Lollius as a 
thing of po a*6count. < ^ ^ * 

'Tuc secretaries 'thus humbled and subdued, he' 
.direction o^ the publiq papers and ffnabces. 
intoliis 4?wn hand.* By“|he»e means, he qujckly. 
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rendei^d the treasury more respectable than the 
Mtiate itself ; and it was commonly thought, as well 
as said,that Cato had given the quaestorship alt the 
dignity of the consulate. For having made it. his 
bui^iness to find out all the debts of long standmg 
due from private persons to the public, and what thb 
public was indebted to private persons in return, he 
.settled these affairs in such a manner, that the com* 
monwealth could no longer either do or suffer any 
i^ury in that respect; strictly demanding and in- 
sisting on the payment of whatever was owing to the 
state, and at the same time readily and freely satisfy* 
ing all wno had claims upon it. This naturally gain- 
ed him reverence among the people, when they saw 
many obliged to pay M-ho had hoped never to have 
been called to account, and many receiving debts 
which they had renounced as desperate. His prede- 
"cessors had pfren, through interest or persuasion, no* 
cepted fiilse bills and pretended orders of senate ; 
but nothing of that kind escaped Cato. There was 
one order in particular, which he suspected to hb 
forged ; and tnough it had many witnesses to sup- 
port it, he would not allow it, till the consuls came 
and declared it upon oath. 

There Had been a number of assassins employed 
in the last proscription, to whom Sylla had given 
twelve thousand drachmas for each head thefy 
brought him. These were ^considered by dl tfm 
world as most execrable villains ; yet no man had 
ventured to bring them to justice. . Cato, howeve#, 
summoned all who had received the public mon^ 
fi>r such unjust services, and made them refund ; 
veiling at the same time, with equal reason 
severify, Against their impious and abominable deeds. 
TItOse wretches, thus disgraced tldld as it were 
judged, were afterward indicted for muirtlier 
the punished them aii they ^ese^rveid. 

of r^oiced at these 
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■they thought they saw the tyranny rooted out with 
it’s instruments, and Sylla himself capitally punished 
in the death of his ministers. 

Tlie people were also delighted with his indefati> 
able diligence ; for he always came to the treasury 
fore his collegues, and was the latt that left it. 
There was no assembly of the people, or meet'ing of 
the senate, which he did not attend, in order to keep, 
a watchful eye upon all p^^tial remissions of fines and 
duties, and all unreasonable grants. Thus having 
cleared the exchequer of informers and all such ver- 
min, and filled it with treasure, he showed that it 
was possible for the government to be rich without 
oppressing the subject. At first, this conduct of his 
•was very obnoxious and odious, to his collegues, but 
in time it became highly agreeable : because by ‘re- 
fusing to give away any of the public money, or to 
make any partial determination, he incu|'red the rage* 
of disappointed avarice for them all } and to the im- 
.portunity of solicitation they were enabled to Veply, 
that they could do nothing without the consent of 
Cato. 

The last day of his office, he was conducted home 
by almost the whole body of citizens. But he was 
informed on the way that some of the principal men 
in Rome, who had great infiuence with Marcellus, 
Vfere besieging him ip the treasury, and pressing him 
■to make out an order for sums which they pretended 
40, be due to them. Marcellus from bts childhood 
ibafi been the friend of Cato, and a good quaestor 
udiile he ncted with him ; but when he acted alone, 
;|w,was too much infiuenced by personal regards fiw 
" m^oners, and by a natural inclinatioh to oblige, 
therefore, immediately turned bajck j ^d find- 
that Mju-ceUtts, had already suffered iuin|i<ej[f to be 
toijpfeoqut the, order, hq ji^i^.for 
it, Marcellus all. tbowfule 
ih’ sRewiie. content w^th 'th% he 

eifiber 
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tHen or afterward, but continued the same friendship 
andititimacy with him to the last. 

■ After the time of his quaestorship was expired, 
Cato still turned a vigilant eye toward the treasury. 
He had bis servants there, daily minuting down the 
proceedings f and he spent much time himself in 
perusing the public accounts from the time of Sylla 
,to his own, a copy of which he had purchased for five 
talents. 

Whenever the senate was summoned to meet, he 
■- was the first to attend, and the last to withdraw ; and 


frequently, while the rest were slowly assembling, 
he would sit down and read, holding his gown before 
his book j neither would he ever be out of town, 
when there was a general summons of attendance. 
Pdmpey, discovering that in all his unwarrantable 
attempts he must find a severe and inexorable oppo* 
'nent in Catq, whenever he had a point of that kind 
to carry, threw in his way either the cause of some 
ftiend to plead, or some arbitration or other business 
to call off his attention. But Cato soon perceived 
the snare, and rejected all the applications of his 
friends *, declaring that, when the senate was to sit» 
he would never undertake any other concern. For 
his attention to the aftairs of government was not, 
like that of some others, guided by the views of 
honour or profit, or left to mere chance or humoiu' ; 
but he thou^t a good citizen ought to be as solicit- 
ous aboutthe public, as a bee is about her hive., For 
this reason he* desired his ftiends, and others with 


whom he had connexions in the provinces, to give 
Mifi an account of the edicts, important decisions, 
mdid all other principal business there transacted. , 
He made a^-point of opposing Clodius, the seditious 
demagogue, who was always briqiging forward se^ 
daipmikis law or change ^ tiie oonstitjiitiqi}, or 


sMm danger 
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qt these injured jpet^le so w^U 
forced to withdraw in extreme con&pion, and Ifa^ 
the ciiy. When Cicero came to return him then^ 
h« sailid, « You must thank /our country, whose 
« service if the spring that guides all my 

fes repoUtion became at last so great, that a cer- 
tain orator in a cause where only one witne® was 
Suced, said to tiie judges, « evidence of J, 
“single man is insufficient, even if that man were 
Cato.” ft grew indeed into a kind 
then pepple were speaking of strange and 
HiMM, to «ey, ** I would not believe it, on the au- 

dSSity even of Cato himself.” , . .. 

j^man proffise in his expenses, and in all respects 
of Sifprthless character, taking upon him one day 
^ SMSk in the senate in praise of tejnperance ahd 
Amnsfus rose up and said, 
to hesr a man that eats and dri^ like 
« Gcassus, and builds like Lucullus, pretending to 
** taffi like Cato®' ?” Hence others who were dimo- 
Inte and abandoned in their lives, but preserved a 
gtftvitv and austerity in their discourse, came by way 
(^.ridicule to be called * Catos.* 

His friends advised him to offer himsdf w ^ 
traiui>«Upi b-it be tho^At it wm 
“ An office of such power and attthwty, he said, e 
« considered as a violent medicine, which ought only 
»* %) be used in cases of necessity.” at that time 
* he had no public busings to engage him, he ^ 
h& boohs and philosophers along with him, and set 
ant fiw .I^nia» where he had an estate and m ag^“ 
countryrretreat. By fhe way he met wi^ 0 
^ of homes, carriages, and servants bdonging 

fiShe found) to Metelius NepOs, who wa? gmng to 
lUsite to ai^ly foirthe trSmneship. This 

- be lepijuned some nmeindeepibe^ht, 
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vyid then gnve his people orders to turn bacfc. To 
2us ^ends, who were surprised at this conduct* he 
said j ** l^ow ye not that Het^Uus is forUiidable, 
** even in' his stupidity ? He now follows the coun* 
of P(Hnpey; the slate prostrate before 
him ; and he will fall ujKm it* and crush it with the 
fortJe of a thunderbolt. Is this, then, a' time for 
^ ** the pursuit of rural amusements ? Let us rescue 

* “ our liberties, or die in their defence !” Upon the 
remonstrance of his friends, however, he proceeded 
to his farm ; and, after a short stay there, returned 
to the city. He arrived in the evening, and early 
the nexfmorning went to the Forum, to offer him* 
self as a candidate for the tribuneship in opposition 
"to Metellus : for to oppose is the nature of that 
office, and it’s power is chiefly negative ; insomuch, 
that the dissent of a single voice is sufficient to annul 

* a measure, in which the whole assembly beside hall 
concurred. * 

Cato was, at drst, attended by only a small num* 
ber of bis friends ; but as soon as bis intentions be* 
came public, he was immediately surrounded by all 
the men of honour of his acquaintance, who gave 
-.him the jstrbngest encouragement, and solicited him 
to apply for the tribuneship, not as it might imply a 
favour confoired upon himself, but as it would be an 
homour and an advantage to his fellow-citizens : ob* 
serving at the same time that, though it had been 
frequently in his power to have obtained this office 
without the trouble of opposition, yet he now stepped 
forth, r^ardless not only of that troulde, but ev^ 
of personm dai^r, when the liberties of Count^- 

were at stake. Such vtras the zeal and eagerne^ of 
the.pecqide pressing around him, that it was with the 
utmo^dipculty he made his way to the Forum. „ 
Bimig appmnted tribuni^tV^h MetljillBS 
the resit, he obsorved that greht'eortuptfon 1^ crej^ 
mto ifoe c(Hisul«r eleutfoiii. ;Upcir 
cn9clui^» .^vei|^ to the nfeo^le' bj^ ^^ing 

Cn oatlu hfit'- wniiln prb^u^ ev|^i^..^e who 
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nibuld offend in that way. He took care however 
that Silanus^, who had married his sister SerViJia, 
should be excepted. But against Murajna, who by 
means of bribery had carried the consulship at the 
same time, with Silanus, ' he laid an information. By 
the laws of Rome^ the person impeached has the 

E ower to set a guard upon his accuser, that he may 
ave no opportunity of supporting a false accusation 
by private arrangements before the trial. When the 
person, who had been appointed Muraena’s officer 
upon this occasion, observed the liberal and candid 
conduct of Cato, and that he sought only tO’ sup- 
port his information by fair and open evidence, ne 
was so struck with the excellence and dignity of his 
character, that he would frequently wait upon him in 
the, Forum or at his house, and alter inquiring whe- 
ther or not he intended to proceed that day in the 
business of the information, if Cato answered in the 
negative, he made no scruple of leaving him. When 
the trial came on, Cicero, who was then consul and 
Muraena’s advocate, by way of jdaying upon Cato; 
threw out many pleasant things against the Stoics and 
their paradoxical philosophy. This occasioned no 
small minh among the judges; upon which Qato only 
observed with a smile, to those who stood next to him, 
that Rome had indeed a most laughter-raising con- 
sul®*., Muraena acted a creditable and judicious part, 

. ** Fron* this passnage it would appear, that Plutarch supposed 
Cato capable oi’ sacrificing principle to family connexions. [It was 
not thus that Phocicn felt, when he refused to screen Charicles, and 
* I , made you my son-in-Iaw only for just and honourable pur- 
pojsies*’ [See p. 26.*j But the fault lies rather in the historraii| 
'ihatt m thd tribune. For, is it to supposed, that the rigid virtue 
‘^fCW'sIiouid have descended to the rao.^t obnoxiou&'C&cuwstances 
ofprediJection ? It is not possible to have a stronger in^^nee of his 
integrity, than his having refused the alliance of Pompey tin? Great ; 

th«^ re&isal waa impolitic, and attended with ill consequencefi 
tdihesla^e* . • . , . 

^ tile ft? 0 nch and Engll^ translators have it, * a pleai^nt eon- 
coriyfey thq sarqasm that Cato meant* « 
rUum fukit.^ On ‘the paradoxes.of^l^ Stoics,* 
Cie Ptoa4, =gae io^ iiisvol DemoetWa^a Daero com- 
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with r^rd to Cato; for after he was acquitted of 
the charge which he had brought against him, he 
con^lted him upon all Occasions of importance dur« 
ing his consulship, respected him for his sense and 
virtue, and indeed showed him every mark of ho- 
nour and confidence throughout the whole of his ad> 
ministration. Cato, on the bench and in council, 
was the most rigid dispenser of justice ; but, in pri- 
‘ vate society, he was affable and humane. 

Even before he was appointed tribune in Cicero’s 
consulship, he supported that magistrate in a most 
seasonable manner, by many excellent measures dur- 
ing the turbulent times of Catiline. This man, it is 
well known, meditated nothing less than a total sub- 
' version of the Roman state ; but, by the spirited 
counsels and conduct of Cicero, he was obliged to 
fiy from Rome without having effected his purpose. 
. Lentulus and Cethegus however, with the rest of the 
conspii ators, after having reproached Catiline for his 
timwty and the feebleness of his enterprises, re- 
solved to distinguish themselves at least more effect- 
ually. Their scheme was to burn the city, and de- 
troy the empire by the revolt of the colonies and by 
ft)reign wars. Upon the discovery of this conspiracy, 
Cicero (ps we have observed in his Life) called a 
council ; when the first speaker, Silanus, gave it as 
his opinion, that the conspirators should be punished 
with the utmost rigour. This opinion was adopted 
by the rest, till it came to Caesar. That eloquent 
Inan, whose ambitious principles it suited rather to 
encourage than to suppress innovations and dis- 
turbances, urged, in his usual persuasive manner 
the propriety of allowing the accused the privilege 
of trial, and that they should only be taken into cus- 
tody. ')rhis measure many of the senate, who were 
under apprehensions ftom t^e people, thought it pru- 
dent to adopt; and even Sjlantis retracted, anp de- 
clared he meant nothing more tjban.inipiiisoument, 
Riait being the ipost rigorous pumsbm^iid: wlfdh a Ro- 
man citizen obnld suffer. \ V 
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Tliii ohaBge of sentitaeats in tiios£ who spoke 
wfts IbSowed the rest, who all recom^ 

aieikded milder measures. But Cato, who was ‘of a 
^Dtraty opinion, defended it with the greatest vehe^ 
sisence« eloquence, and energy. He reproached 
hsaua fer ids pusillanimity in having altered his reso* 
Ii&tton. He attacked Cassar, and charged him • with 
a40lcnst design ei subverting the government, under 
the plausible appemrance of mitigatory speeches and ' 
kittnaiic ^nduefc; and of intimidating likewise the 
^ate, even in a case where he had to fear for ^ 
own person, and in which he might deem it an in* 
stance of great good fortune, if he himself could bo 
f^empted feom the imputation and suspicion of 
gnih>*>*He» who had openly and daringly attempted 
to rescue feom justice the enemies of the state, and 
shown that, far from having any compassion lor his 
country when on the brink of destruction, he could 
even pity and plead for the unnatiural wretches who 
bad mediated it’s ruin, and grieve that their puaish- 
ment should prevent their design. This, it is saidj 
is the only oration of Cato’s extant. Cicero had se- 
lected a number of the quickest writers, whom he had 
taught the art of abbreviating words by (Aaractera, 
and had placed them in different pasts of the senate- 
house* Before his consulate, they had no short-hand 
Thriters®®. Cato carried bis point; and it was de- 
seed, in conformity to his opinion, that the con- 
' l|^tors should suffer capital punishment. 

its4t is our intention to exhibit an accurate pic- 
of the mind and inanqers of Cato, the least cir- 
that may contribute to mark them, ought 
jlqt #esc^e our notice. While he was varmly con- 
teltitig his point with Csasar, and the eyes of the 
trl^e senate were upon the dit^ulants, it is^akl that 
wis bnougit in and d^ivefedto Cssasr. Cato 

and Charged him with 

.I*,''’*'''' ' '' ■•f, .1 . ' 

" f" p^ge • ghort-bsnd were 

Mverd, -.iluri&f fih congekte, p theliaiiifV of ^l^tareena : 
Oh'covpy. ef Ike art p hh,inerap$a' ' 
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some traitorous design; and it was moved in the se* 
nate, that the billet should be read aloud. Cmsar de* 
livered it to Cato, who stood near him ; and the lat., 
^ had no sooner cast his eye upon it, than he per- 
ceived it to be in the hand-writing of his own sister 
Serviiia, who was passionately in love with Csesarj 
and 4iad been debauched by him. He therefore 
threw it back to Caesar, saying, “ Take it, you sot,” 

‘ and went on with his discourse. Cato was always 
unfbitunate among the wbmen. This Servilia was 
infamous for her commerce with Caesar, and his other 
sistee Servilia Was in still worse renute ; for, though 
manned to Lucullus, one of the nrst men in Rome, 
_ by whom she also had a son, she had been divorced 
m her insufferable irregularities. But what 
most di^aceful to Cato was, that the conduct of 
his own wife Atilia Avas by no means unexception- 
• aide ; and that, after having brought him two dhil- 
dren, he Wfts obliged to part with her. 

Upon his divorce from Atilia, he married Marcia the 
dau^terof Philip, a woman of good character ; but 
this part of Cato’s lifb, like tlie plot in the drama, is 
involved and intricate. Thraseas % upon the autho- 
rity of Itfunatius (Cato’s particular :Wend, who lived 
under the same roof with him), gives us the Allowing 
account of the matter: Among the friends and ac- 
quaintance of Cato, some made a more open pro- 
ieiision of their sentiments than others. Of this class 
Quintus Hortensius, a man of great dignity and po- 
liteness, was one. Not contented merdy witli the 
friendship -of Cato, he was desirous of a ramily-alli- 
anee witn him ; and tor this purpose scrupled not to 
request that his daughter Portia, who was already 
married to Bibulus, and had two children by him, 
imgfU; he leUt him, as a fruitful soil for the pHtpme 
of prop^ation. The thipg iti^elf, he ' owned, yf as 
uncommon, but byuo m^s unnatural w impro- 

'Ebe «el«bnts<i' ttiraseflB Betas,' wben 'tbiitiu Aro- 
WMMces Wdllb 

Cato; sea'fNf ' w m IfriWipatsodoaibt^'Ksrih.* 
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per. For why. should a woman in the flower of her 
age either continue useless, till she is ]^t child-bear-, 
ing, or overburthen her husband with ioo large h &- 
xnuy ? The mutual use of women (he added) in vir- 
tuous families would not only increase a virtuous off- 
spring, but strengthen and extend the intercourse of 
society. Besides, if Bibulus should be unwilling 
wholly to give up his wife, she should be restored, 
niter she had done him the honour of an alliance to 
Cato by her pregnancy. Cato answered, that he had 
the highest reg^ for Hortensius’ fnendship, but he 
could hot think of his application for another man’s 
wife. Hortensius, however, would not suffer the 
matter to rest here ; but Avhen he found he could not 
obtain Cato’s daughter, he applied for his wife, al- 
leging that she was yet a young woman, and Cato>’s 
family already sufficiently large. This request he 
could not pokibly have urged, upon a supposition 
that Cato had no regard for his wife ; for she was at 
that very time pregnant. Notwithstanding, tha lat- 
ter, when he observed the violent inclination which 
Hortensius bad to be allied to him, did not abso- 
lutely refuse him ; but said, it was necessary to con- 
sult Marcia’s father, Philip, upon the occasion. To 
1 Philip, therefore, application was made, . smd his 
daughter was espoused to Hortensius in the presence 
and with the consent of Cato'*^ These circum- 
stances ate not related in the proper order of time i 
J^t, speaking of Cato’s connexion with the women, I 
was led to mention them. 

When the conspirators were executed, and Caesar 
on account of the charges brought against 
,nim in thgj senate, was obliged to throw himselfupon 
the people) had infused a spirit of insurrection into 
wors£ and lowest of the citizens, Catq» appre- 
^fe^sive of the consequences, engaged the senate to 
^^ea&e miUtitude t>y a fiee-gim of corn. Tliis 

V. is #o-,well attested by o^er (some c^ptem 

; attthfHS,. mta ve can anly adinit^aiul ft, as an 

inolt iftfantEMis &ct. See Cdt. 
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cpst twelve hundred and fifty talents a year ; but it 
had the desir^ effect 

hletellus, upon entering on his office as tribune^ 
held several seditious meetings, and published an 
edict that Potnpey should bring his troops into 
Italy, under«the pretext of saving the city from the 
atteiftpts of Catiline. Such was the pretence ; but 
his real design was, to surrender the state into that 
geneml’s hand$. 

Upon the meeting of th’e senate, Cato, instead of 
treating Metellus with his usual asperity, mildly ex- 
postulated witli him, and even had recourse to em> 
treaty ; * intimating, at the same time, that his &- 
mily had ever supported the interests of the nobility. 
Metellus, who imputed Cato’s mildness to his fears, 
Was the more insolent upon that account, and most 
audaciously asserted that he would carry his purpose 
into execution, whether the senate would or not. 
The voice,*the air, the attitude of Cato were changed 
in acinoment ; an d wit h all the force of eloquence 
he declared, “ That while he was living, Pompey 
“ should never enter armed into the city.” The se- 
nate neither approved of the conduct of Cato, nor 
of that, of Metellus. The latter they considered as a 
desperate and profligate madman, who had no other 
aim than the general destruction and confusion of 
the state. The virtue of Cato they regarded as a 
kind of enthusiasm, which would ever lead him to 
the adoption of violent measures in the cause of jus- 
tice and the laws. 

When the people came to vote for the edict, a 
number of aliens, gladiators, and slaves armed by 
Metellus appeared in the Forum. He followed 
also by several of the commons, who were solicitous 

^ Ttds is almost' one-third more than the sum, said to have bean 
fxpended'in thesanid.dts^ibnticm ib tha Lire of Csesar, lY. S66., 
and even there it is- incredibly large. But whatever might t>e the 
expense, the poUcy'was bad'; for nothing more efiectnalty weaken! 
thebtsidsaf^gpirermnent, than this m^od of bribing the populace^ 
trci^ing didm'itiiejQ^cious suites do ho^d 
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to introduce Fomiiey in the hope of e revahtth:^; 
and his cause was strengthened by^the pnCtorni 
power of Cmir. Cato, on the other han^ had the 
principal oitizms on his side ; but they were ra&hejr 
sharers in the injury, than auxiliaries hint’s i^emoval^ 
The danger to which he was exposed appeared no# 
«} imminent, that his family was under the utmost 
concern. I'he greatest part of his iiiends aitd r(^ 
tions came to his house in the evehiog, and pamed 
the night without either eating or sleejping. Vtife 
and sffiters bewailed their misfortunes' with tears, 
while be himseU’ spent the evening with -the utmost 
confidence and tranquillity, tmcouraging the rest to 
imitate his example. He supped, and went to rest 
as usual i and slept soundly, till awaked by his ec^ 
lejpte Minutius Therm us. He then went to the 
Foram accompanied by few, but met by man}', who 
addsed him to take oare of his person. When he saw 
the temple of Castrw surrounded by armdi men, die 
Mups occupied by gladiators, and Metellus himself 
seated'on an eminence with Caesar, he turned round 
to bis friends,, and asked, Which is the more con* 
** teiuptible ; the savage disposition, or the coward* 
ioe^ of him who brings such an army against one 
naked and unarmed ?” Upon this, nc prooeejded 
to dieplhce with Thermus. Those who occupied the 
Steps fell liack to make way for him, but would snISnr 
no one r^e to pass; Munatius only witli sotne difi 
l^tihy he drew along with him ^ and as soon as he 
entered, he took his seat between Csesair and Metdl# 
so he might prevent their discourse. This 
-atnlhMtiSHed them uot a little, and what' added- to 
thetr perplmtity, was the countenance safi apprdlia* 
tieif neceived from aH the honest men tium 
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np tSkdt, Ite wresteid it out of hia hand, MetpUm 
tiben, attefflpted to repeat it frotn memcu’y ; but Ther* 
mus nr^mited, him, by putting his hand upon bift 
UHKitn. When he found that too inedectuaJ, and 
perceived that the people were gone over to the op- 
ponte party,«he ordered liis armed men to make a 
riot, Imd throw the whole into confusion. Upon this 
^ the people dispersed, and Cato was left alone, ex- 
' posed«^ a storm of sticks and stones. But Muraema, 
though Cato bad so lately laid an information gainst 
him, would not desert him. He defended him with 
his gown from the danger to which he was exposed, 
entreated the mob to desist B'om their violence, and 
•ntdength carried him off in his arms into the temple 
of Castor. Metellus finding the benches deserted, 
add his adversaries put to the rout, imagined that Im 
had gmned his point, and again very modestly pro- 
* ceeded to confirm the edict. The opposition how- 
ever quickly rallied, and advanced with shouts of 
the greatest courage and conhdence. Metellus* fiic< 
tion, supposing that by some means they had pro- 
cured arms, were thrown into confusion, and imme- 
diately took to flight. Upon the dispersion of these, 
Cato came forward, and by his encouragement and 
applause -established a considerable party i^ainst Me- 
teflus. The senate likewise voted, that Cato should 
at all events he supported; and that an edict, so pt’eg-> 
nant with every thing pernicious to order and go^ 
government, and which had even a tendency to dvil 
war, should be opposed with the utmost vigour. 

Metellus, however, still maimained his daiii^ re- 
solution ; but finding his friendl intimidated by the 
unconquered spirit of Cato, he came suddenly ;into 
the open court, assembled theperale, said every thing 
which he thought might render Oito odimia to them; 
end dedared, that he would ha’eehothing to dd addi 
the aihitnuy pme^tef man, or 

racy agaiii^ rdmpey, whose disgrace Befne ne^t; 
di^ have fev«re occasion to r^ent. 
hflho^ediat^ 
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an account of these matters to Pompey. And Cato^ 
by ridding the commonwealth of thil troublespme 
tribune, and crushing, as it were, in him the growing 
power of that generm, obtmned the highest reputa- 
tion. But what rendered him still more popular^ 
was his having prevailed upon the senate to desist 
from their purpose of voting Metellns * infrnfous,' 
and divesting him of the magistracy. His humanity 
and moderation, in not insulting a vanquished e^my, 
*were admired % the people in general ; while men 
of political sagacity could see, that he thought it 
prudent not to provoke Pompey too deeply." 

Soon afterward, Lucullus returned from the war, 
Jdf which Pompey had the winding up and the glot^, 
and being rendered obnoxious to the people by the 
impeachment of Caius Memmius, who opposed hifti 
more from a view of making his court to Pompey 
than from any personal hatred, incurred the risk 
of losing his triumph. Cato however, paftly because 
Lucullus was allied to him by marrying his daugliter 
Servilia, and partly because he thought the proceed- 
ings unfair, resisted Memmius, and thus exposed 
bimself to icxtreme obloquy. But though divested 
of his tribunitial office, as of a tyrannical authority, 
be had still credit enough to banish Memmius from 
the courts and from the lists. Lucullus therefore, 
having obtained his triumph, attached himself to 
l^to, as ^ the strongest bulwark against the power 
Itt Pompey. 

When Pompey returned from the war, confident 
pf bis interest at from the magnificent recip- 

ijddii which he Iia#^ every where experienced, he 
acruffied not to send a requisition to the senate, that 
they would ddPer the election of consuls till hts 
arrival, Jn ordqr that he might support Piso.^ ‘Whde 
i^ey were hesitating:: about the matter, Cald, not 
from excessive scdicltude about deferring the 
, «dbf|^n,bul with a view of intercepringthe^ hopes 
' 'jimd'i|ttempts of Pompey, remonstrated ^iitlt the 
parried' jt' io the';negarivW.| 
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Bompey was not a little disturbed ; and concluding 
thal^ if Cato were his enemy, he would prove the 
most formidable obstacle to his deigns, he sent for 
his inend Munatius, and commissioned him to de- 
mand two of Cato’s nieces in marriage ; the elder for 
himself, and* the younger for his son. Some say, 
they Vere not Cato’s nieces, but his daughters. Be 
that as it may, when Munatius opened his commission 
to Cato in the presence of his wife and sisters, the 
women were imt a little delighted with the splendour 
of the alHance. But Cato without a moment’s 
hesitation replied, ** Go, Munatius ; go, and tell 
“ Pompfey, that Cato is not to be caught in a female 
•^*"Snare.*^ Tell him at the same time, that I am 
“ sensible of the intended honour, and while he con- 
tinucs to act as he ought to do, shall cherish that 
“ fnendship for him which is superior to affinity : but 
“ I will never give hostages, against my country, to 
the glory of Pompey The women, as it is natural 
to suppose, were chagrined : and even the friends of 
Cato blamed the severity of his answer. But Pompey 
soon afterward gave him an opportunity of vindicat- 
ing his conduct, by his open and notorious bribery 
at a consular election, when money was publicly 
paid in his garden to such of the tribes, as gave their 
votes to his iViend “ You see now,” said Cato ' 
to the women, “ what would ba\ e been the conse- 
quenOe of my alliance with Pompey. I should 
** have had my share in all the aspersions, which are 
thrown upon him.” And they owned, that he had 
acted right in declining it. If it were proper, how- 
ever, to judge from the event, it is clear that CfUo. 
acted wrong upon this occasion. By sudering the 
alliance in question to devolve to Caesar, the united 
power of those two illustrious men nearly overturned 

the .Boman empire. The commonwealth it ^ectu- 

* 

t , ^ H « 

* not to be liiircmtnTebted through tbe apartroeint of 
‘ Afi'anias. 'SW'the Life pj|J,Pdmpey^\Vol. lY. p. 1^' 
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ally ^tr<^ed. But this would never have been 
case, had not Cato, alarmed even at the slig^hter 
&ult8 of Pompey, suffered him by thus strengthening 
his hands to commit greater crimes. These conse« 
quences, however, w^e at this time only impending.* 
When LucuUus had a dispute with Kompey, con- 
cerning their institutions in Ponlus (£»* ea<^t was 
anxious to have his own sa|nntioned), as the former 
was evidently injured, he had the suf^rt of Cato ; 
while Pempey his junior ' in the senate, in order to 
increase ;fais pc^ularity, proposed the Agrarian law 
in fovour of the army. This was opposed by Cato, 
and rgected ; in consequence of which Pompey at- 
tached himself to Clodius, the most violent and 
factious iff the tribunes, and about the same tune 
contracted his alliance with Cmsar, to which Cato in 
some measure led the way. The thing was as fol- 
lows : Cassar, upon his return from Spain,, at once 
sued for the consulship, and demanded' a triumph. 
But as the laws of Rome required, that those who are 
candidates for the supreme magistracy should make 
pers<»uil application, and those who arc to enjoy a 
triumph should remain without the walls, he peti- 
tioned the senate that he might be allowed to sue for 
the consulship by proxy. The senate in general' 
agreed to his request ; and when Cato (the only one 
that opposed it) found this to be tlie case, as soon as 
,.it cs^c to his turn, he continued his speech through- 
.etit the whole day, and thus prevented the com- 
pletit^ of any business. Caesar therefore gave up 
the affair of the triumph, entered the city, and ap- 
plied at once for the consulship auid the interest of 
romjpey. As soon as he was appointed consnl, he 
Dimrried JpUa ; and as they had entered into a league 
l^inst the commcmwealth, (me proposed, and foe 
fiifoer seconded, laws for foe distiifantioni of lands 
among the poor. Lucullus and Cicero, in copjunc- 
tfop with fobulus the other consul, opposed them. 
'UhlfCato in particular, who su^ected the pernicious 
of Oofor's conaesion «foh Pompey, 
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was strenuous against the motion ; and observed, it 
was not the distribution of lands that he learcd, so 
much as the rewards, which the cajolcts of the 
people might expect from their favour. 

In this, not only the senate agreed with him, but 
many of the* people also, who were offended by 
Caesajfs unconstitutional conduct. For whatever 
the most violent and absurd of the tribunes proposed 
'for the pleasure of the mob, Cassar in mean and ab- 
ject subservience to tlieni ratified by the consular 
authority. When he found his motion therefore 
likely tp be over-ruled, his party had recourse to 
violence,* pelted Bibulus the consul with dirt, and 
broke the rods of his lictors. At length, when darts 
began to be thrown and many were w'ounded, the 
rest of the senate fled as fast as possible out of the 
Forum. Cato was the last, that left it ; and as he 
.walked slowly along, he frequently looked back, and 
execrated the madness of the people. Not only the 
Agrasian law therefore was passed, but the whole 
senate was bound to take an oath that they would 
confirm and support it, and those that should refuse 
were sentenced to pay a heavy fine. Necessity 
brought most of them into the measure ; for they 
remernbei ed the example of Mctellus^”, who had beea 
banished from Italy for refusing to comply, in a 
similar instance, with the wishes of the ])eople. Cato 
was solicited by the tears of the female part of his 
family, and the entreatie.s of his friends, to yield and 
take the oath. But what principally prevailed upon 
him was, the expostulations of the _ orator Cicero; 
who represented to him that there might be less vir- 
tue, than he imagined, in one man’s dissenting from 
a decree established by the rest of the senate ; that 
to expose liimself to certain danger, without even the 
possibility of producing any good effect, was perfect 
insanity ; and (what was still worse) to abandon the 
commonwealth, for which he had undergone so many 

^ Mctellus Nuoiidictn. See the Life of Marius, III, 158. 

▼OX,. V, G 
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toils, to tKc mercy of innovators and usurpers, would 
look as if he were quite weary of his patriotic labours. 
Cato, he added, might do without Rome, but Itome 
could not do without Cato ; his friends could not do 
without him ; he himself in particular could not do 
without his assistance and support, while the auda- 
cious Clodius by means of In's tribunitial authority 
was forming tlie most dangerous machinations against 
him. By tliese and the like remonstrances, iiupor-' 
tuned at home and in tlie Forum, Cato (it is said) 
was w'ith difficulty induced to take the oath ; and 
his friend Fa''onins excepted, he was the, last that 
took it. * 

Elated with this success, (’sesar |)roposcd another 
act for distributing almost the whole province of 
Campania among the poor. (!!ato alone opposed*it. 
And though Caesar dragged Jiim from the bench and 
conveyed him to prison, he omitted not nevertheless,- 
as he passed, to exclaim in defence of liberty, to en- 
large upon the consequences of the act, and to ex- 
hort the citizens to put a stop to such proceedings. 
The senate with heavy hearts, and all the virtuous 
part of the people, followed Cato in silent indigna- 
tion. Cr.;sar was not inattentive to the public dis- 
content, which this proceeding occasioned j but am- 
bitiously expecting some concessions on the part of 
Cato, he proceeded to conduct him to prison. At 
length however, when he found his expectations 
vain, unable any longer to support the shame to which 
this conduct cxp<v^ed him, he instructed oJic of the 
tribunes to rescue him from his officers. The people 
notwithstanding, brought over to Caesar’s interest by 
these public distributions, voted him the -province of 
Illyricum and all Gaul, together with four legions, 
for the space of five years j though Cato foretold 
them, at the same time, that they were voting a 
tyrant into the citadel of Home. They moreover 
created (Clodius, contrary to tl.'e laws (for he was of 
the patrician order) a tribune of the people, because 
they knew thaf k® would fully accede to their wishes 
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with regard to the banishment of Cicero. Cr.Ipur- 
nius,Piso the iathcr of Caesar’s wife, and Aulns Ciabi- 
nins^® a minion of Porapey (as we are told by those 
who knew him best), they created consuls. 

Yet though they had eveiy thing in their hands, 
and had gained one part of tlic people by favour and 
the other by fear, they were still afraid of Cato. 

, They remembered the pains, which it had cost thenr 
to overbear him, and that .their violent measures had 
done them but little honour. Clodius, likewise, per- 
ceived that he could not distress Cicero, while supi 
ported by Cato : yet this was his chief object, and 
upon entering upon his tribunitial office he had art 
“ifiterview with Calo ; when after paying him the 
compliment of pronouncing him ‘ the honestest man 
in'Rome,’ lie proposed to him, as a testimony of his 
sincerity, the government of Cyprus, an appointment 
which (he sjjid) had been solicited by many. Cato 
answered that, far from being a favour, it was a 
schcAe of treachery and a disgrace •, upon which 
Clodius fiercely and contemptuously replied, “ If 
“ you are not pleased to go, you shall go displeased :** 
and, immediately applying to the senate, procured a 
decree for Cato’s expedition. Yet he neither fur- 
nished him with a vessel, a soldier, or a servant ; two 
secretaries excepted, one of wliom was a notorious 
thief, and the other a client of his own. Besides, as 
if the charge of Cyprus and the opposition of Ptolemy 
were not a sufficient employment, he ordered him 
likewise to restore the Byzantine exiles. But his 
view in all this was to keep Cato, as long as possible^ 
out of Rome. 

Cato, thus obliged to depart, exhorted Cicero, w-ho 
was at the same time closely hunted by Clodius, by 
no means to involve his country in a civil war, but- 
to yield to the necessity of the times. 

By means of his friend Canidius, whom he sent be- 

The character of Gabinius was despicahJe in every rai^ect, as 
appears fiom Cicero’s Clration for Sextius. 

G 3 
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fore him to Cyprus, he negociatcd with Ptolemy in 
such a manner, that he yielded without coming to an 
engagement ; for Cato gave him to understand, that 
he should live not in a poor or abject condition, but 
that he should be appointed high-priest to the Pa- 
phian Venus While this M-as negotiating, Cato 
stopped at Rhodes, at once waiting for Ptolemy's 
answer, and making preparations for the reduction 
of the island. 

In the mean time Ptolemy®"* king of Egypt, who 
had left Alexandria upon some quarrel and difler- 
ence with his subjects, was on his way to Rome, in 
order to solicit his re-establishment from Caesar and 
Pompey by means of the Roman arms. Being in- 
formed that Cato was at Rhodes, he sent to him, in 
the hope that he would wait upon him. But Cato, 
who at that time ha|)peued to have taken physic, told 
his messenger that if Ptolemy wished to see him, he ’ 
might come himself’: and upon his arrival he neither 
went forward to meet him, nor did he so much as 
rise from his scat, but saluted him as he would have 
done a common person, and carelessly bade him sit 
down. Ptolemy was somewhat hurt by it at first, 
and surpiiscd to meet with such a supercilious seve- 
rity of manners in a man of Cato’s mean- dress and 
appearance. When he entered into conversation 
with him however concerning his affairs, and heard 
hisfice and nervous eloquence, he was easily soothed. 
Cato, it seems, censured his impolitic application to 
Rome j represented to him the happiness which he 
had left, and told him that he was about to expose 

This appointment seems but a poor exchange fur a kinp^dom ; 
but when it u remembered that, in the Pagan theology, the priests of 
the gods were not inferior in dignity to princes, and that most of 
them were of rbyal families; when it is considered in what high re- 

i mtation thc'Paphian Venus stood among the ancients, and what a 
ucrative as well as honourable office that of her priest must have 
been, from the offerings of the innumerable votaries who came an- 
nually to pay their devotions at her temple, it will be allow^ per- 
haps that Ptolemy made no bad bargain for his little island. 

Sumamed Aalefet. 
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hjtnself to the toils and plagues of attendance, the 
meanness of bribery, and the avarice of the Roman 
chiefe, which the whole kingdom of Egypt converted 
into money could not satiate. He advised him to 
return with his fleet, and be reconciled to his people, 
offering him*at the same time his attendance and 
mediation ; and Ptolemy, restored by his statements 
as it were from insanity to reason, admired his dis- 
* cretion and sincerity, and determined to follow his 
advice. His friends, ncve’rtheless, brought him back 
to his former measures j but he was no sooner at the 
door of one of the magistrates of Rome, than he re- 
pented his folly, and blamed himself for ha\'ing re- 
-jected the virtuous counsels of Cato, as for having 
disobeyed the oracle of a god. 

•Ptolemy of Cyprus, as Cato’s good fortune would 
have it, took himself off by poison. As he was said 
to have left a full treasury, Cato having determined 
to go to Byzantium sent his nephew Brutus to Cy- 
prus because he had not sufficient confidence in Cani- 
dius ; and when the exiles were reconciled to the 
rest of the citizens, and all things quiet in Byzantium, 
he proceeded to Cyprus himself. Here he found the 
royal furniture vciy magnificent in vessels, tables, 
jewels, and purple, all which were to be converted 
into ready money. In the management of this afi 
fair he was scrupulously exact, attended at the sales, 
took the accounts himself, and brought every article 
to the best market. Neither would he trust to the 
common customs of sale-factors, auctioneers, bid- 
ders, or even his own friends ; but he had private 
conferences with the purchasers, in which he urged 
them to • bid more, so that every thing w’ent off at 
the highest price. By these means he gave offence 
to many of his friends, and almost unpardonably af- 
fronted his particular intimate Munatius. Caesar 
likewise, in his Oration against him, availed himself 
of this circumstance, and treated him very severely. 
Munatius himself however informs us, that this mis- 
understanding was occasioned not, so mi^ hy Cato’s 
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distrust, as by his neglect of him, and by his own 
jealousy of Canidius : for Munatius wrote Memoirs 
of Cato, which Thraseas has principally followed. 
Jn these he states, that he was among the last who 
arrived at Cyprus, and thus found nothing but the 
refuse of the lodgings ; that he went to Cato’s apart- 
ments, 'and was refused admittance, because' Cato 
was privately concerting something with Canidius ; 
and that \\ hen he modestly complained of this con- ' 
duet, he received a severe answer from Cato, who 
observed (witli Theophrastus) tliat “ Top much 
“ love was frequently the occasion of, hatred; and 
thus he, because of the friendshij) with which he 
had been treated, was angry at the slightest inat- 
“ tention.” He told him at the same time, that 
f* He made use of’ Canidius as a necessary agent, and 
“ because he had more confidence in him than in tlie 
“ rest ; having found him honest, though he had 
“ been there from the first, and had enjoyed many 
“ opportunities of being otherwise.” Tins conver- 
sation, which he held in private with Cato, the latter 
(he informs us) related to Canidius ; and this coming 
to Munatius’ knowledge, he would neither attend 
fiato’s entertainments, nor assist wlien summoned 
at his councils. Cato threatening to punish him for 
disobedience, and as is usual to take a pledge from 
him’’^, Munatius paid no regard to it, but sailed for 
Home and long retained his resentment. Upon 
Cato’s return, he and Munatius, by means of Marcia, 
who at that time lived with her husband, were both 
invited to sup with Barca. Cato, who came in after 
the rest of the company had taken their places, asked 
where he sliouid take his ? Barca answered, “ Where 
“ be pleased.” “ Then,” said he, “ it shall be by 
“ Munatii|s.” Upon which he sat down next him, but 


hen a magistrate refused a summons to the senate or public 
council, (lie pen 'Ity was to take some piece of furniture out of his 
ko)J|fc’» and to detain it till he attended. This they called, pignom 
(Sec Cic. ritilipp. l. 5., De Orat. iii. 1 .) 
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showed him no other marks of friendship during 
supper; afterward however, at Marcia’s request, 
Cat'o wrote to say that he should be glad to see him. 
Accordingly Miinatius waited on him at liis owm 
house, and being entertained by Marcia till the rest 
of the morn^g-visitors were gone, Cato came in and 
embraced him with the utmost kindness. have 
dwelt u[)on these little circumstances the longer, as 
in our opinion they contribute not Ic'-s than more 
public and important actions, to the clear delinea- 
tion and exhibition of character. 

In this expedition Cato liad acquired nearly seven 
thousand talents of silver, and being under some aj>- 
preheusions on account of the length of his voyage, 
he provided a number of vessels cajiablc of holding 
two talents and five Imndred drachmas a-picce. To 
each of these he tied a long cord, at the end of which 
was fastened a large ])iccc of cork, so that if any mis- 
fortune slmuld happen to the veshcl, these buoys 
raigjit mark the spot where they lay. The whole 
treasure however, excejit a very little, was conveyed 
home in safety. Yet his two books of accounts, 
which lie kept vvitii great mimitcncss, were both 
lost; one by shipwreck with his tfeedman Philargy- 
rus, vvtio.had embarked at (Ynchreaj and the other 
by fire at ('oreyra; lor the sailors, on account of the 
coldness oi' tiie wtalln'r, kept fires in tlic tents by 
night, and thus the misfiirtunc hap])ened. Tiiis gave 
Cato some con ecru ; though I’tolemy’s servants, 
whom he had brought over with him, were sullicient 
vouchers for his conduct against enemies and in- 
formers : for he did not intend these accounts merely 
as a proof ol‘ his honesty, but to recommend the 
same kind of accuracy to others. 

As soon as his arriv al with the fleet was notified 
in Home, the magistrates and priests and whole se- 
nate, with multitudes of the people, went down to 

3* Cenclires was tlie eastern port of Corinth ; and Corcyra is tlie 
modem Corfu.* 
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the river to meet him, and covered both it’s banks, 
so that his reception was something like a triumph. 
Yet there was an ill-timed haughtiness in his con- 
duct ; for though the consuls and prmtors came to 
wait upon him, he did not so much as attempt to 
make the shore where they were, but rowed care- 
lessly afbng in a royal six-oared galley, and did not 
land till he came into port with his whole fleet. The 
people, howe\’er, were struck with admiration at the 
vast quantity of money that was carried along the 
streets; and the senate in full assembly bestowed 
the highest encomiums upon him, and voted him a 
praetorship extraordinary^*, and the right of attend- 
ing public shows in a preeiexta (or purple-bordered 
gown) : but tliese honours he thought proper to de- 
cline. At the same time he petitioned that they 
would emancipate Nicias, one of Ptolemy’s officers, 
in favour of whose diligence and fidelity he bore 
ample testimony. ' 

JPhilip, the fatlicr of Marcia, was at that time<<'on- 
sul, and his collegue respected Cato no less for his 
virtue, than Philip did for his alliance, so that he had 
in some measure the whole consular interest in his 
hands. V’hen ('.iccro returned from that exile, to 
which he had been sentenced by Clodins, .his influ- 
ence was considerable ; and he scrupled not in Clo- 
dius’ absence, to pull dowm and destroy the tribuni- 
tial edicts, which the latter had put up in the ('apitol. 
Upon this the senate was assembled, and ('iccro on 
Clodius’ accusation made his defence, alleging that 
he had been ill .'gaily appointed tribune, and that 
consetji-iGiitly every act and edict of his office was 
null and void. Cato interru))ied him -and said, 
“ Tha< he was indeed sensible, the whole administra- 
“ tion of CHodius had been wicked and absurd ; but 
that if every act of his office were to be Ihnullcd, 
“ all that he had himself done in Cyprus w'ould be 
annulled likewise, because his commission issuing 

/ n A- U. C. 697. Cato was then only in his thirty.eighth year. 
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'“.from a tribune illegally appointed could not be 
** valid : that Clodius, though he was of a patrician 
** family, had not been chosen tribune contrary to 
“ law, because he had previously been enrolLd in 
“ the order of plebeians by an act passed for that 
“ purpose ; but that, if he had acted unjustly in his 
“ office, he was liable to a personal impeaiffiinent, 
while at the same time the office itself retained it’s 
“ proper force and authority.” This occasioned a 
quarrel for some time between Cicero and Cato, but 
they were subsequently reconciled *. 

Caesar, upon his return from Gaul, was met by 
Pompey'and Crassus; and it was agreed that the 
two last should again be candidates for the consul* 
ship, that Caesar should retain his government five 
years longer, and that the best provinces, revenues, 
and troops should be secured to themselves. This 
was nothing less than a division of empire, and a plot 
against the liberties of the commonwealth. A junc- 
tion «o alarming deterred many men of distinguished 
rank and integrity from their design of offering them- 
selves for the consulship. Cato however prevailed 
on Lucius Domitius, who had married his sister, not 
to gi\e up the point, or resign his pretensions ; since 
the contest was not then for the consulship, but for 
the liberties olTlome. The sober part of the citizens 
agreed, likewise, that the consular power should not 
be suffered to grow so enormous by the union of 
Crassus and Pompey; but that at all events they 
must be separated, and Domitius encouraged and 
supported in the competition. They assured him, 
at the same time, that he would have the voices of 
many of the people, who v ere at present only silent 
through fear. Pompey’s party, apprehensive of this, 
lay in wait for Domitius, as he went before day by 
torch-light into the Campus Martius. His torch- 
bearer was killed at the first stroke ; the rest wer^ 
wounded and fled, Cato and Domitius alone except- 


S j j the L ife of Cicero, Ypl. V. 
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ed': for Cato, though he had received a wouad in 
the arm, still detained Domitius on the spot, and 
conjured him not to desert the cause of fre^bdom 
while he had life, but to oppose to the utmost those 
enemies of their country, who showed what use they 
intended to make of power by seeking it in such an 
execrable manner. 

Domitius however, unable to stand the shock, re- 
tired, and Pompey and Crassns were elected con- 
suls. Yet Cato did not shrink from the struggle, but 
solicited a prmtorship for himself; that he might 
thence, as from a kind of fort, act against the con- 
suls, instead of contending with them in the capacity 
of a private citizen. The consuls, fearing that the 
prsetorial power of Cato would not be inferior even 
to the consular authority, suddenly assembled a small 
senate ; and obtained a decree, that those who were 
elected prmtors should immediately enter iijwm their 
oflSce®®, without waiting the usual time to see whe- 
ther any charge would be adduced against them of 
bribery and corruption. By these means they 
brought in their own creatines and dependents, pre- 
sided at file election, and gave money to the popu- 
lace. Still, however, the virtue of Cato could not 
totally lose it*s weight. There were still thlise, who 
bad honesty enough to be ashamed of selling his in- 
terest, and wisdom enough to think that it would be 
of service to the slate, to elect him even at the pub- 
lic expense. He was therefore nominated prmtor by 
the votes of the first-summoned tribe but Pompey 

There was always a time allotted between nomination and pos- 
session ; that, if any nnclue means had been used in the canvas, they 
be detected. (L.) The convicted oflenders were deprived of 
their ap^iointnients, andsoccasionully subjected to a heavy fine. ( See 
Dio. xxxvi, 27., xxxvii. 25.) Cato was now only of age to solicit, 
not to exercise, the pra?torship.* 

^7 Called Preerogativa* Tlie centuries originally gave their votes 
Ml succession according to Servius Tullius’ institution, but sub8e«> 
guently the priority of voting was deternuned by lot : this was of the 
greatest importance, for upon it usually depended the election. 
Hence the derivative meanings of prarogativa* (See Cic. pro Plane. 

pro Marten, xviii, De Div« II. xl.)* 
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scandalously pretending that he heard it thunder, 
broke up the assembly ; for it is not common with 
the Romans to transact public business, when it 
thunders. Afterward by means of bribery, and by 
the exclusion of the virtuous part of the citizens from 
the assembly, they procured Vatinius to be returned 
prmtor instead of Cato. Those electors, it is said, 
who voted ti’om such iniquitous motives, immedi- 
ately, like so many culprits, ran away. To the rest, 
who assembled and expressed their indignation, Cato 
was empowered by one of the tribunes to address , 
himself in a speech ; in the course of which he fore- 
told, as if inspired by some divine influence, all those 
evils that then threatened the commonwealth, and 
stirred up the people against Pompey and Crassus^ 
who in the consciousness of their guilty intentions 
shrunk liom the control of Cato’s prai'torial power. 
On his return home he was followed by a greater 
3nu}titLide,«than all that had been appointed praetors 
con^nctively. 

When Caius Trebonius moved for the distribution 
of the consular provinces, and proposed giving Spain 
and Africa to one of tbc consuls and Syria and Eg3q)t 
to the otlrer, together with fleets and armies, and an 
unbouild,ed power of making war and extending do- 
minion ; the rest of the senate, thinking resistance 
vain, foibore all opposition. Cato however, before 
it w'as put to the vote, ascended the Rostrum in order 
to speak, but l|p was limited to the space of two 
hours ; and when he had spent this time in repeti- 
tions, instructions, and predictions, and was proceed- 
ing in his discourse, the lictor dragged him down 
from the Rostrum. Yet still, wlien below among the 
people, he persisted to speak in behalf of liberty ; 
and the people reatlily attended to him, and joined 
in his indignation, till the lictor again laid hold of 
him and turned him out of the Forum. He at- 
tempted, notwithstanding, to return to his place, and 
excited the people to assist him ; which being done 
more than once, Trebonius in a violent rage ordered 
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lim to prison. Thither he was followed by the po- 
pulace, to whom he addressed himself as he went, 
till at last Trebonius through fear dismissed him. 
Thus Cato was that day rescued. But afterward, 
the people being partly over-awed and partly cor- 
rupted, the consular faction, by force rof arms, pre- 
vented Aquilius, one of the tribunes, from coming 
out of the senate-house into the assembly ; wounded 
many, killed some, and thrust Cato, who said it thun- 
dered, out of the Forum : "So that the law was passed 
, by compulsion. This rendered Pompey so obnoxi- 
ous, that the people were going to pull down his sta- 
tues, but they were prevented by (’ato. On a sub- 
sequent day, when the law was proposed for the 
allotment of Caesar’s provinces, Cato addressing him- 
self particularly to Pompey told him, with great coa- 
fidence, “ He did not then consider, that he was 
“taking Cmsar upon his shoulders; but when he 
“ began to find his weight, and could ncidier support 

it nor shake it off, they would both sink togetlier, 
“ and crush the commonwealth in their fall : and 
“ then he would find, too late, that Cato’s counsels 
“ were no less salutary for lumsclfi than intrinsically 
“ pist.” Yet Pompey, though he had often heard 
these things, in the confidence of his fortune and his 
power despised them, and Jeared no reverse from the 
part of Ctesar. 

Cato was the following year appointed prastor, but 
he can hardly be said to iia\ c contriljpted so much to 
the dignity of that high office by the rectitude of his 
conduct, as to have derogated from it by the mean- 
ness of his di'css ; for he woulfl often go to the prse- 
toriu! bench without his robe and shoes, and thus sit 
in jiulgeinent, even in capital cases, upon some of 
the first personages in Home. Kay, it is even af- 
fomed that he passed sentence, when he liad drunk 
*mler dinner, but that is not true. He was resolved 
to cstiq)ate that extreme corruption, which then pre- 
vailed among the people in elections of every kind j 
orrfor to efiect this, Ire moved Uiat a law 
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sHould be passed in the senate compelling every can-4 
didate, though no information should be laid against 
him, to declare upon oath in what manner he had 
obtained his election. This gave offence lo the can- 
didates, and to the more mercenary part of the peo- 
ple. And as*he was going in the morning to the tri- 
bunal, he was so much insulted and pelted with 
stones by the mob, that the whole court took to 
flight, and he with difficulty escaped into the Ros- 
trum. There he stood, aYid his firm and steady as- 
pect soon hushed the clamours and disorders of the 
populace ; so that, when he spoke upon the subject, 
he was heard with a general silence ■'*. The senate 
-publicly testified their approbation of his conduct ; 
but he answered, that no compliment could be paid 
tef them at least for having deserted the prastor, and 
declined to asssist him when in manifest danger. This 
measure con.siderably distressed the candidates : for 
on one hanll they wCiC afraid of giving bribes, and 
on rire other they were apprehensive of losing their 
election, if bribes should be given by their opponents. 
They thought it best therefore jointiythat each should 
deposit five hundred scstei’tiu'”*, that they should then 
canvass, in a fair and legal manner, and that if any 
one were convicted of bribery, he should forfeit 
his deposit. Of this agreement C’alo was appointed 
guarantee, and the money was to be lodged in his 
hand, but for that he accepted sureties. When the 
day of election came, Cato stood next to the tribune 

Tills ch'cuinstaiicc in Cato’s life affords a good comment on the 
following passage in t’ligd. The laboured dignity and weight of 
the fourth line, in partiemr, conveys a very strong and just idea of 
Cato. 

vclhli nittgtw in popnio cum scepe cnarta cd 
HeditiOy savitrjiie anmis igtiobile vulgus, 

Jamque faces ct saxn v(dant ; furor arma mimstrat} 

Turn, pietate gravem et mentis si forte virum quem 
Conspexcre, silent, 'arredisque amibusaddnnt. 

Ilh regit dtetis ammos, et peiiora mulcet. (.-En. i. 14-8, &c.)^ 

*9 Cicero speaks of this agreement, in one of his Epi^les to At- 
ticus (iv. IS.} ^ 
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■who presided, and as he examined the votes, one.of 
the depositing candidates appeared to have made use 
of some fraud. He therefore ordered him to pay the 
money to the rest. After complimenting the inte- 
grity of Cato however, they remitted the fine, and 
said that the guilt was a sufficient punishment. Yet 
Cato by this conduct rendered himself obnoxidus to 
many, who seemed displeased that be affected both 
the legislative and the judicial power. There is 
hardly any authority indeed so much exposed to en- 
vy as the latter, and hardly any virtue so obnoxious 
as that of justice, owing to the popular weight and in- 
fluence, which it always carries along with it. For 
though he, who virtuously administers justice, may 
not be respected as a man of valour, nor admired 
as a man of parts, yet his integrity is always pro- 
ductive of love and contidence. Valour produces 
fear, and parts create suspicion : they are distinc- 
tions, moreover, which are rather givdn than ac- 
quired. One arises from a natural acuteness,* the 
other from a natural firmness of mind. As justice, 
however, is a virtue so easily practicable and attain- 
able, the opporite vice is proportionably odious. 

Thus Cato became generally obnoxious, to the 
leading men of Rome. Pomjjcy in particular, whose 
glory was to rise out of <lic luins of his power, la- 
boured with unwearied a'-siduity to procure iinjtcach- 
mehts against him. The it)cendiary Clodins, who 
had again attached himself to that goicral, accused 
Cato of having enibczzled a quantity of the Cyprian 
treasure, and of having raised an opposition to Poin- 
pey, because the latter had rcfiised to accept his 
daughter in marriage. Cato on the othei' hand main- 
tained, that though he was not so mfich as supplied 
with a horse or a soldier by the government, he had 
yet brought more treasure to the commonwealth fl'om 
Cypius, than Pompey had done from so many wars 
And friumphs over the harassed world. He j^serted, 
that he i^d never even wished for the alliance of 
P(^ji^ey,,npt because he though him unyirortby, but 
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because of the difierence of their political princi- 
ples; “ For ray own part,** said he, “ I rejected the 
** province offered me as an appendage to my praetor- 
“ ship ; whereas Pompey arrogated some provinces 
** to himself, and some he bestowed upon his friends. 
“ Nay he ha»at present, without even soliciting your 
“ consent, accommodated Caesar in Gaul with six 
“ thousand soldiers. Such forces, armaments, and 
“ horses are now, it seems, at the disposal of private 
men*; and Pompey retains the title of commander 
** and general, while he delegates to others the legions 
“ and the provinces ; and continues within the walls 
“ to preside at elections, the arbiter of the mob and 
t‘.the fabricator of sedition. From this conduct his 
“ principles are obvious. He holds it but one step 
“ ‘from anarchy to absolute power Thus Cato 
maintained his party against Pompey. 

Marcus Favonius was the intimate friend and imi- 
tator ol‘ Cafo, as Apollodorus Phalereus is said to 
have»been of Socrates, who transported him by his 
discourses even to madness or intoxication. This 
Favonius stood for the office of mdile, and apparently 
lost it ; but Cato, upon examining the votes, and 
finding tliem all written in the same hand, appealed 
against the fraud, and the tribunes set aside the elec- 
tion. Favonius was thereupon elected, and in the 
discharge of tlie several offices of his magistracy, had 
Cato’s assistance, particularly in the theatrical en- 
tertainments exhibited to the peoj*le. In these, Cato 
displayed another specimen of his economy i for he 
did not allow the players and iniisicians crowns of 
gold, but of wild olive, such as arc used in the 

This maxim has in almo^t every htatc been abundantly verified. 
When ambitious men aim at abbv>Iule po\\( i, their first measure is to 
impede the ret^ulai movements of the eanstitutioiud government by 
throwing all into confusion, that they may ascend to monarchy, as 
-dSneas went to the thr(‘ne of Carthage, involved, in a cloud. 

See the end ol Plato’s Phicdo, and the beginning nam^d Syra- 
posiutn. From his passionate cnthubuistn, he was surnamed * Ma- 
nicus/ 
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Olympic games. Instead of expensive presents, he 
gave the Greeks beets and lettuces and radishes and 
parsley ; and the Romans he presented with jugs of 
wine, pork, figs, cucumbers, and faggots of wood# 
Some ridiculed the meanness of his presents, while 
others were delighted with this relaxation from the 
usual severity of his manners. And Favonitis, who 
appeared only as a common person among the spec- 
tators, and had resigned the management of the whole 
to Cato, declared this circumstance to the people, 
and publicly applauded his conduct, exhorting him 
to reward merit of every kind. Curio, the collegue 
of Favonius, exhibited at the same time in tlie other 
theatre a most magnificent entertainment: but the 
people deserted him, and were mucli more enter- 
tained with seeing l'a\ onius act the private citizen, 
and Cato the master of the ceremonies. This, how- 
ever, he probably took upon him, only to show the 
folly of troublesome and expensive ])re|)arations in 
matters of mere amusement, and that the benevo- 
lence and good humour suitable to such occasions- 
would have a liir bcttei' eifcct. 

When Scipio, Hypsmus, and Milo were candidates 
tor the consulship, and beside the usual inlamous 
practices of bribery and corruption, had recourse to 
violence and inurtbcr and civil war, it was ])roposed 
that Pompey siiould be appointed protector of the 
election. But Cato opposed this, and said that the 
laws ought not to owe their security to Pompey, but 
that Pomj)ey ought to owe his to the laws. 

When die consular power however had been long 
suspended, and the Forum w^as in some measure be- 
sieged by three armies, Cato, that things might not 
come to the worst, iceommeudcd to the senate to 
confer that power upon Pompey as a favour, with 
which his own infiueucc would otherwise invest him, 
s«nd thus make a less evil tlie remedy for a greater. 
Bibulus therefore, an agent of Cato, moved in the 
thkt Pompey should be created sole consul ; 
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6^ng, that his administration would either be of 
eminent service to the state, or that at least, if the 
commonwealth must have a master, it would have 
the satisfaction of being under the auspices of the 
most illustrious man in Rome. Cato, contrarj^ to 
every one’s ei^pectation, seconded the motion j inti- 
mating, that at^ government was preferable to anar- 
chy, and that Fompey promised fair for a constitu- 
* tional administration, and for the preservation of the 
city. 

Fompey, having been thus elected consul, invited 
Cato to his house in the suburbs, received him with 
the warmest caresses and acknowledgements, and en- 
treated him to assist in his measures, and to preside 
at his councils. Cato replied, that he had neither 
formerly opposed him out of private enmity, nor re- 
cently supported him out of personal favour, but that 
the welfare of the state had been his motive in both : 
that in private he would assist him with his counsel, 
whenever he should be called upon ; but that in pub- 
lic he should speak his sentiments, whether they 
might be in his favour or not. And he did not fail 
to act accordingly. For soon afterward, when Pom- 
pey proposed severe punishments and penalties 
against those who had been guilty of bribery, Ca,to 
gave it as his opinion, that the past should be over- 
looked, and the future only adverted to : as, if he 
should scrutinise into former odences of that kind, it 
\yould be difficult to say where it would end ; and 
should he establish cje post facto penal laws, it would 
be hard that those, w'ho might be convicted of former 
offences, should suffer for the breach of regulations 
not then in existence. (Subsequently likewise, when 
impeachments were brought against several persons 
of rank, and some of Fompey’s friends amor^ the 
rest, Cato observing that Fompey favoured the lat- 
ter reproved him with great freedom, and qrge<l {|ini 
to the discharge of his duty. I^>mpey had enia^^t^ 
that encomiums shouM.no longer be spoken in frvour 
of the prisoner at the bar ; and yet he gave info the 

VOL. v. ' • ' H ‘ " ■' 
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court a written encomium on Munatiiis Plancus, 
when he was upon his trial; but Cato, who was one 
of the judges, instantly stopped his ears, and forbade 
the apology to be read. Plancus, upon this, ob-’' 
jected to Cato’s remaining on the bench ; yet was he, 
nevertheless, condemned. Cato, indeffed, gave the 
criminals in general no small })erplexity ; fl)r they 
were equally afraid of having him for their judge, 
and of objecting to him ; .as in the latter case it was 
generally understood, that they were unwilling to 
rely upon their innocence, and they were on that 
account condemned. Nay, to object to the judge- 
ment of Cato became a common subject of accusa- 
tion and reproach. 

Caesar, at the same time that he was prosecuting 
the war in Gaul, was cultivating his interest in the 
city, by all that friendship and munificence could 
effect. Pompey saw this, and waked as from a dream 
to the warnings of Cato ; yet he still remained indo- 
lent, and Cato, who perceived the political iteccs- 
sity of opposing Cmsar, determined to offer himself 
for the consulship, that he might thus oblige him 
cither to lay down his arms, or to discover his de- 
signs. Cato’s competitors w’crc both men of credit ; 
but Sulpitius who was one of them, had himself 
derived considerable advantages from the authority 
of Cato. Upon this account he was censured as un- 
grateful; though Cato was not offended ; “ For w’hat 
“ W'ontler,” said he, “ is it, that what a man esteems 
** the highest happiness, he should be uinvilling to 
“ resign to another ?” He procured an act in the 
senate that no candidate should canx ass by means of 
dtliers. This exasperated the people, because it in- 

Dion this m eulogium and a petition, n itfAu. wuru 

iUtt ri UfTiMK 

Miinatini Plancus, erroneously called ‘riaeciis* in the Greek, 
of the people. ' He was accused by Cicero, and de* 
initunaommush* eoiidemped. 

cifapetitors were M. Claudius Marcellus, and Servius Sul-, 
1^8 EufiH, Tho'IS^rnier; according to Dion (xh-SS.), was chosen 
ihiS latter for his khowl^g|i of the laws. 
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tcrcepted at once the means of cultivating flivour 
artd of conveying bribes, and thus rendered the lower 
order of citizens poor and insignificant. To this 
a^ct it was in some measure owing that he lost the 
consulship ; for he consulted his dignity too inuch, 
to canvass in ^ popular manner himself, and his friends 
could not then do it for him. 

A repulse, in this case, is for some time attended 
' with shame and sorrow, both to the candidate and 
his friends. But Cato was so little affected by it, 
that he anointed himself to play at ball, and walked 
as usual after dinner with his friends in the Forum, 
without his tunic and shoes: and Cicero, sensible 
how much Rome stood in need of such a consul, at 
once blamed his indolence with regard to courting 
the people upon this occasion, and his inattention 
to future success ; though he had twice applied for 
the prmtorship. Cato answered, that his ill success 
in the latter- case was owing not to the aversion of 
the pcoj)lc, but to the corrupt and compulsive mea- 
sures used among them : whereas, in an application 
for the consulship, no such measures could be used ; 
and he felt therefore that the citizens were oflended 
by those manners, which it did not become a wise 
man either to change for their sakes, or to retain and 
by repeating his application to expose himself to a 
repetition of the same ill sv.ceess. 

Ca'sar had, at this time, gained many hazardous 
victories over warlike nations; and falling upon the 
Germans, though then at peace with the Romans, 
had slain three liundred thousand of them. Many of 
the citizens, on this occasion, woted a public thanks- 
giving ; but Cato was of a different opinion, and said, 
“ That Ca?sar ought to be given up to the nations 
“ whom he had injured* lest liis conduct should bring a 
“ curse upon the city ; yet the gods,” hesaid, “ sliohld 
“be thapked, notwimtanding, that tlicy had, not 
“ caused, the soldiers to suffer for the madhlM'^uid 
“ wickedness 6f their general, but had in znerby spared , 
“ the state.” Cajsar, upon tliis, sent fetters to tha se- 
. 'L II a - 
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xiflite full of invectives against Cato. When they 
ijvette re^d» Cato rose with great calmness, and in‘n 
speech so regular that it seemed premeditated, ob> 
served with regard to the letters, as they contained 
nothing but a little of CiBsar’s buffoonery, they de- 
served not to be answered; and then laying qpen the 
whole plan of his conduct, more like a friend who 
knew his bosom-counsels than an enemy, he showed 
the senate that it was not the Britons or the Gauls, 
but CiBsar himself whom they had to fear. This 
alarmed them so much, that the adherents of that’ 
general were sorry tliey had produced the letters, 
which occasioned it. Nothing, however, was at that 
time resolved upon : it was only debated concerning 
the propriety of appointing a successor to Cmsar ; 
and when his friends required, that in that case Pom- 
pey should likewise relinquish his army, and resign 
his provinces} “ Now,” cried Cato, “ is coming to 
“ pass the event, which I foretold It is obvious, 
** that Caesar will have recourse to arms ; and that the 
** power, which he has obtained by deceiving the 
“ people, he will use to enslave them.” Cato, 
however, had but little influence out of the senate, 
for Ihepepple were bent on aggrandising Caesar} and 
avmi the senate, though convinced by Cato’s argu- 
ments, wore afraid of their resentment. 

Whefl intelligence arrived that Caesar had taken 
Ariipipum, and was advancing with lus anny toward 

Amfot thinks, we ou^there to read rtn*,miu, not tfirwitm. 

, Bttt WM notthw very impolitic in Cato? Was it not a vain jbacri- 
lice to huimabitHm of projdiecy ? Caesar could not long remain un- 
acquaintedj^th what bad passed in the senate ; and Cato’s idnerva- 
tkm was tbeA^ore not much more discreet than it woyld be to tell • 
Di^nian, who had a flambeau in his hand, that he i&toja^ to burn 
a bouse.' Cato in our opinion, with all his virtue, contributed not 
less to the distruction of the commonwealth than Caesar lihnself. 
Wherefore dw 1» itby exasijerate thnt ambitions man, by objecting 
a^i;nt a public fjianktgiviug Ibr his victories ? There tras a preju- 

jm ^18 part his conduct, . which had but the shadow of virtue 
auppMW it. Na^, it isttore than probable that it v^as OBt.of ^ite 
(^ar, tbatCato ^ve the wholS cmisular power to Pooi^y. Ijt 
thgt Cxe^r had dtlbaucb^ pato’a ihter. 
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Rome, the people in general, and even Pompey 
himself, cast their ^es upon Cato, as the only per- 
son who had originally foreseen his designs. ” Had 
“ you, at that time,” said Cato, “ attended to my 
counsels, ycim would neither now have feared the 
“ power, nor trusted in the counsels, of a single 
“ man.” Pompey replied, “ That Cato had indeed 
** been a better prophet, but that he had himself 
** acted a morO friendly part.” Cato then advised 
the senate to put every thing into Pompey’s hands ; 
“ For the authors of great evils,” he observed, “knew 
“ best howto remove them.’* As Pompey perceived 
that, his forces were insufficient, and that even the 
few he had were by no means hearty in his cause, he 
thought proper to leave the city. Cato being deter- 
mined to follow him, sent his youngest son to Mu- 
natius, who was in the country of the Brutii, and 
carried the eJdest along with him. As his family, 
and particularly bis daughters, wanted a proper su- 

{ lerintendent, lie took Marcia again, who was then 
lecome a rich widow ; for Hortensius was dead, and 
had left her his whole estate. This circumstance 
gave Caesar occasion to reproach Cato witli his 
avarice, and to call him, * the mercenary husband.* 
“ For why,” said he, “ did he part with her, if he 
“ had occasion for her himself? And, if he ha-d not 
“ occasion for her, why did he take her again ? The 
“ reason is obvious. It was a bait for Hortensius* 
“ wealth. He lent her out young, that he might re- 
“ ceive her back rich.” But, in answer to this, oats 
need only quote that passage of Euripides 

Call Hercules a coward ! 

For it would be as absurd to reproach ^atowith 
covetousness, • as it would l>e to charge Hercules 
with cowardice. Whether or not the conduct of 
Cato was. altogether unexceptionable in tliis affiiir, 

^ Tliis passage is in the first act of the ‘ ftercuks where 

Amphitryon repl^ to Ly'cus,' chargm^ Hercules with cowardice. . 
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is another question. As soon as he had re-married 
MarciO) however, he resigned to her the charge of 
his family, and followed Poinpey. 

From that time, it is said, that he neither cut his 
hair, nor shaved his beard, nor worc^ a garland j but 
was uniform in his dress, as in his anguish for his ' 
coTintry. On which side soever victory might for a 
while declare, he made no change upon that account 
in his habit. Being appointed to the government of 
(Sicily, he passed over to Syracuse ; and finding that 
Asinius PoJlio had arrived at Messana with a detach- 
ment from the enemy, he sent to him to demand the 
reason of his coming : but Pollio only answci’cd his 
question by another, and demanded of Cato in re- 
turn the cause of those revolutions. When he was 
informed that Pompey had evacuated Italy, and was 
encamped at Dyrrhachium, “ How mysterious,” 
said he, “ arc the ways of Providcnc,e ! as long as 
“ Pompey acted upon principles neither of ,^^isdolu 
“ nor of justice, he was invincible ; but, now that 
“ he would save the liberties of his country, his good 
“ fortune seems to have forsaken him. Asinius,” 
he said. “ he could easily drive out of Sicily ; but as 
“ more considerable supplies were at hand, he was 
“ unwilling to involve the island in war.” He there- 
fore advised the Syracusans to consult their safety 
by joining tlic stronger party, and soon afterward set 
. sail. When he carac to Pompey, his constant 
opinion .was, that the war should be procrastinated 
ip hqpes of peace ; for tliat if thfey came to blows, 
which {M^rty so ever might be successful, the event 
would prove decisive against the libejties of the 
state. He also prevailed upon Pompey and the 
council ..of war, that neither any city subject to the 
Romans should be sacked, nor any Roman killed, 
except in thq :peld of battle. By this he gainpd great 
Ig^dO’s^nd through fog mildness and humanity'brought 
ovet many to Pompey’s infomt ’ 

he , went Into 4siafor the putpose of raising 
he jtdpk with him jits sister Servilifi, 
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and a little boy that she had borne to Lucullus ; for, 
since the death of her husband, she had lived with 
her brother: and this circumstance of putting liersclf 
under Cato’s eye, and following him through the 
severe discipline of camps, not a little contributed 
to the recovery of her reputation ; yet Cmsar did not 
foil to asperftc even Cato on her account. 

Though Pompcy’s officers in Asia did not think 
that they had much need of Cato’s assistance, yet he 
brought over the Rhodians to their party ; and leav- 
ing there his sister Servilia and her son, he joined that 
general’s forces, which were now on a respectable 
footing^botli by sea and land. It was upon this oc- 
^•asion, that roinpey discovered his final views. At 
first, he intended to have appointed Cato to the 
supreme naval command ; and he had then not fewer 
than five hundred men of war, beside an infinite 
inunber of open galleys and tenders. Rut reflecting 
himself, or, being reminded by his friends, that Cato’s 
single principle was to rescue the commonwealth 
from the government of an individual, and that if in- 
vested with so considerable a ])owor the moment 
Cmsar should be vanquished, he would oblige RoniyHy 
likewise to lay down his arms and submit to the 
laws ; he changed Ins intentions, though he had 
already mentioned them to Cato, and gave the com- 
mand of the fleet to Ribulus. I'he zeal ol‘ (^ato, 
however, was not abated by this conduct. When 
they were on the c\c of battle at Dyrrhachiiun, 
Rompey himself addressed and encouraged the army, 
and ordered his officers to do tfie same. Their ad- 
dresses, notwithstanding, were coldly received. Rut 
when Cato rose and spoke, upon the principles of 
philosophy, concerning liberty, virtue, death, ami 
glory; when by his impassioned action he showed 
that he fe3t wluit he spoke, and Unit his eloquence 
took it’s glowing colours from his soul; when in 
coriblusiou he invoked the gods, afwitnesses pf foeir 
efforts for the preservation of their country— the plau- 
dits of the army , rent the skijjs, and the generals 
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marched, fc^rward in full confidence of victoiy. They 
fou^t, hnd were \'ictorious ; though Ceesar’s good 
genitis enabled him to avail himself of the frigid 
caution and diffidence of Fompey, and rendered the 
victory incomplete. But these things have been re-i 
lated in the Life of Pompey. Amidst the general 
joy that followed this success, Cato alone mourned 
over bis country, and bewailed the fatal and cruel 
ambition, which had covered the held with the bodies 
of citizens slain by each other’s hands. When 
Pompey In pursuit of Cfesar proceeded to Thessaly, 
and lefrin Dyrrhachium a large quantity of arms and 
treasure, together with some friends and relations, he 

g ave the whole in charge to Cato, with the command 
owever of only fifreen cohorts ; for he was still 
afraid of his republican principles. If he should be 
vanquished, indeed, he knew that Cato would prove 
foithful to him j but if he should be victor, he knew 
at the same time, as above stated, that her would not 
permit him to reap the reward of conquest in- the 
sweets of absolute power. Cato, however, had the 
satisfaction of being attended by many illustrious 
persons in Dyrrhachium. 

^'\jfter the fatal overthrow at Pharsalia, he deter- 
mined, in the event of Pompey’s death, to. conduct 
the people under his charge to Italy, and then to re- 
tire into exile, for from the cognisance of the tyrant’s 
power j but, if he survived, to keep his little army 
together for his future use. With this design, he 
passed into Corcyra, where the fleet was stationed j 
and would there have resigned his command to 
Cicero, because he had been consul, and he himself 
only fHmtor. But Cicero declined it, and,set sail for 
Italy. Pompey the younger resented this defection, 
and was about to lay violent hands on Cicero antj 
some others, had not Cato by privafe' expostulation 
prevented him, and 0ius sa^d th0 lives both of 
and of alllhe rest. 

Cfato, supposing that Pompey the Great would 
cseaj)e in^ J^-pt or Lybia,j>repared'ta 
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I5)DdW Wita ^th his small force, after having fir^ 
allowed to such as chose ft the libprty of staying be^ 
hind. . Upon reaching and coasthig along the shbrea 
of Africa, he met with Sextus, roriipey’s younget 
son, who acmiainted him with his father’s death. 
This deeply afflicted the little band ; but as Pompey 
was no more, they unanimously resolved to have no 
other leader than Cato. Cato, Out of compassion to 
'the honest men who had placed their conndenc^ iti 
him, and because he would* not leave them destitute 
in a foreign country, took upon him the command. 
He first made for Cyrene, and was received by the 
people, though they nad previously shut their gates 
against Labienns. Here he understood that Scipio, 
Pompey’s fatlier-in-law, was entertained by Juba; 
and that Appius Varus, to whom Pompey had given 
the government of Africa, had joined them with hih 
forces. Cato therefore, as it was now winter, re- 
solved to maVch to them by land. He had collected a 
great'many asses to carry water, and furnished him- 
self also with considerable booty, as well as with a 
number of carriages. He h^ likewise in his train 
§ome of the people called Psylli who obviate the 


These people were so called from tlieir king Psjflus, whose 
tomb w'as in the region of the Syrtes. Vario infonns U4>, that to try 
the legitimacy of their, children^ they suftcr them to be bitten by U 
venomous serpent ; and, if they survive the wound, they conclude 
that they are not spurious. Crates Pergamenus says, there were u 
people of this kind at Paros on the Hellespont, called C^hiogeneis, 
whose touch alone was a cure for a serpent's bite. (Strabo xvii. 
ascsibes to the Tentytites, an E^ptian people, the same virtue with 
|he Psylli in regard to crocodiles.*) Celsus observes, that the 
Psylli suck out the poison from the wound, not by any superior skill 
or quality^ but because they have courage enough to do it. [The 
use ef sucuing in the cure af wouilds is recorded by Homer, and 
Tacitus De Mor. Germ, (according to one reading at; least of thfe 
passage), and in m^ch later titles, is copdruicd by the instance df 
our own Eleanor, the queen of Edw* Ij Some writers assert, that 
the Psyilt have an innate quality in their consfitulion pefsodoo| to 
serpents, and that the smell of it throws them into a profound 
Winy mdiPtafns, that every man has in biitiself a natural poison for 
s$q)ents, and that those creatures will slWh the huie^n lahya as 
\ tJiev would boiling water. The festmg s^lva in particular, if 

s ' ; 
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bad eflfects of the bite of serpents by sucking out the 
.poison,, and deprive the serpents themselves of tKeir 
ferocity by charms. ’ During a continued march for 
seven days, he was always foremost, though he^ 
used neither horse nor chariot. Ever after the un- 
fortunate battle of Pharsalia, he atQ sitting^*; in- 
, tending it as an additional token of mourning, ^hat 
he never lay down except to sleep. 

By the end of winter he reached the place of his 
designation in Lybia, \dth an array of nearly ten 
thousand men. The affairs of Scipio and Varus were 
in a bad situation, on account of the misunderstand- 
ing and distraction which prevailed between them, 
and led them to pay their court with great servility 
to Juba, a prince by his wealth and power now be- 
come intolerably arrogant. For, when he first gave 
Cato audience, he seated himself between Scipio and 
Cato. But Cato took up his chair, and removed it 
to the other side of Scipio ; thus giving •him the most 
honourable place, though he was his enemy, and had 

E ublished a libel against him. Cato’s adx ersariet. 

ave not paid proper regard to his spirit upon this 
occasion ; but they have been ready enough to blame 
him for h^ing put Philostratus^'* in the middle, when 
he was walking with him one day in Sicily, though 


eomes within their mouths, occasions their instant death. If, there- 
fore, »e mt^ believe tliat the hum.m saliva is an antidote to the 
' :|yoi 9 on a i^erpent, thoupih this is by no means a neces<>ary conse- 
qaeuce mortal effect on the bcrpcnt itself, we shall have no 

Occasion to believe at the same time that the Psylli were endowed 
With any peculiar qualities of this kind, but that their success in 
these opera^pns aro&e (as CeJsus sajs) Ex mdacia mii confimnttu 
They made, however, a considci;:dble trade of it ; and we are assured, 
that' they have been know’n to import the Afiican 8et|>ent8 into Italy 
and other countries, in order to increase their emoluments. Pliny 
fcuys, thoj brought scorpions into Sicily, but they would not live in 
th§;tj|kiul. (L.) tl le prophet Jerim’lwh (vni. 17.) threatens those 
with ^ cockatrices, which will not be charmed.'* 

; of recHmng on a couch. 'Flie consul Varro did the 

ismV the battip of . It was a ceremony of mOurninif. 

\ ^ l hilostratU8,^^,ag.ttin mentioned m the Life of Antony, 

‘ bbt as one; who cloke' of the AcadenuC theory concealed 

%)iea>,ean prficfiot%* . „ 
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he did it entirely in cotnpliaient to philosophy. In 
this manner he humbled Juba, who had considered 
Scipio and Varus as little more than his lieutenants ; 
and he succeeded, also, in reconciling them to each 
other. 

The whole? army then desired him to take upon 
himself the command, and Scipio and Varus readily 
offered to resign it ; but he said, “ He would not 
“ transgress the laws, for .the sake of which he was 
“ waging war with the man that trampled upon 
“ them ; nor, when he was only proprmtor, take the 
“ command from a proconsul.” For Scipio had been 
appointed proconsul, and his name inspired the 
gtneralit}' with hopes of' success ; as they thought, 
that a Scipio could not be beaten in Africa'". 

Scipio being established connnander-in-chief was 
inclined, for Juba’s gratification, to put all the inha- 
bitants oi' l]tica to the sword, and to rase the city, 
as a place engaged in the interest of Cffisar. But 
Cato would not suffer it: he inveighed loudly in 
council against the design, invoking heaven and 
earth to oppose it, and with much difficulty rescued 
that people from the meditated cruelty. After 
which, partly upon their application and partly at the 
request of Sci})io, he agreed to accept the command 
of the tow n, that it might neither willingly nor un- 
willingly fall into Ca'sar’s hands. It was a place in- 
deed, very convenient and advantageous to those 
who were masters of it ; and C'ato added much to 
it’.s strength. For he brought into it a vast quantity . 
of bread-corn, repaired the walls, erected towers, and 
fortified it with ditches and ramparts. He then dis- 
armed all the youth of Utica, and posted them in the 
trenches under his own eye : as for the rest of the 
inhabitants, be kept ibem close within the yalls ; 

Arguing from the victory of Zama, and the dl^rahth^ of 
Carthage.* ' _ 

Hod> Bisertot or Satoor, In Rjr^ftrSBiie or Tunis. Thapsus 
likewUe, and Adiymetum''^4od. Mahometta) mentioned below 
were cities in the same kingdom, nearly opposite to Msdta.* 
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but, at the bttte tittle, he tdt>k great care that they 
should auffer Uo injury of any kind from the RotnattS. 
And fi'Om the supply of arms, money, and provisions, 
‘which he sent in great quantities to the camp, Utica 
was considered as the principal maga^ne. 

The advice, which he had before given to Pompey* 
he now gave to Scipio : “ not to risk a battle with an 
“ able and experienced warrior, but to take the ad- 
“ vantage of time, which, most effectually blasts the 
“ groWwl of tyranny.” Scipio however in his rashness 
despised these counsels, and upon one occasion even 
scrupled not to reproach Cato himself with cowardice ; 
asking him, “ Whether he could not be satisfied with 
<< sitting still himself within walls and bars, unless he 
** likewise hindered others from occasionally adopt- 
“ ing bolder measures?” Cato wrote back, “That 
** be was ready to cross over into Italy, with the horse 
and foot which he had brought into Africa, and by 
“ drawing Caesar upon himself to divert him frqm his 
** design against Scipio.” But Scipio only ridiculed 
the proposal ; and it was plain that Cato now re- 
pented his having resigned to him the command, as 
be perceived that he would adopt no rational jdan 
for the conduct of the war ; and that, if he should 
beyond all expectation succeed, he would behave 
with no kind of moderation toward the citizens. It 
Was therefore C^^to’s judgement, and he declared it to 
bis friends, ** 'fhat on account of the incapacity and 
** rashness of the generals, he could expect no happy 
termmaHon of the struggle ; and that, even if vic- 
** toty shoidd declare for them and Caesar be destroy- 
** ed, for his part he would not remain in Home, but 
“ !fly fiSom the 'Cruelty and inhumanity of Scipio, who 
“ had already b|egun to throw out harsh and insolent 
■“ toieiiaces a^i^t mafly of the Rotnans.” 

• The evj|Bt to^ place sooner than he hatl expected, 
ltfidti%hl”^ a p^son arrived from, the army, 
Whpi^ he had been tbt^ da^^s, in coming, with in- 
k^genee that, a j^reat b^ttl^bad l)eeii. f<kight at 
Thapsus} tlu^t all waa^loslV that Csesar was master 
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of both the camps ; and that Scipio and Juba had 
fled with a tropps, whichhad qscaped the general 
slaughter. 

On the receipt of these tidinga the people of 
Utica, as might be expected amidst the apprehen- 
sions of night and war, were in the utmost distrac- 
tion, and could scarcely keep themselves within the 
walls. But Cato making his appearance among the 
. citizens, who were running up and down the streets 
with extreme confusion and clamour, encouraged 
them in the best manner he could. To remove the 
violence of their terror and astonishment, he told 
them the case might not be so bad as it was repre- 
sented, the misfortune being possibly exaggerated by 
report } and thus he calmed the present tumult. As 
soon as it was light, he summoned to the temple of 
Jupiter the three hundred, whom he made use of as 
a council. These were Romans, who trafficked 
there in merchandise and exchange of money : and 
to them he added all the senators, and their sons. 
White they were assembling, he entered the house 
with the utmost composure and firmness of Ipolty as 
if nothing extraordinary had happened ; and read a 
book, which he had in his hand. This contained an 
account of the arms, stores, bows, and other imple- 
ments of war, and the musters. 

When they were met, he opened the matter with 
commending the three hundred for the extraordinary 
alacrity and fidelity, which they had shown in serving 
the public cause with their purses, persons, and 
counsels j and exhorting them not to eq^ertain dis- 
cordant views, or to endeavour to save themselves 
by flight. “ For,” continued he» “ so long as you 
“ keep in a body, Ca3sar will not bold ynu in auch 
" contempt, if you continue the war; apd you will 
be more likely to be sparedi, if you have recourse 
« to submission^ I desire you will eppsid^ fhp 
« point thoroughly, and wlrat resolutiop wvejr.ypu 
mpy take, I will not eehsure you. J^Kould ypu 
feel yourselves iapliaed to stream of 
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• “ ibrtune, I shall impute the change to thft necessitj^ 
** of the times : on the other hand, should you bear 
“ up against their threatening aspect, and continue 
to fece danger in the cause of liberty, I will be 
** your fellow-sohiier as well as captain, till our coun- 
try has experienced the last issues of her fate — Our 
** country, which is not Utica or Adryraetum, but 
** Home } and she, by her vast efforts, has often re- 
“ covered herself from greater falls than this. Many 
•* resouvccjs we, certainly, have at present for our 
“ protection and safety ; and the principal is, that 
** we havh to struggle with a man, whose occasions 
“ oblige him to attend to various objects. , Spain is 
“ gone over to young Pompey ; and Rome, as yet 
“ unaccustomed to the yoke, is ready to spprn it 
from her, and to rise upon any prospect of change. 
** Neither is danger to be declined. In this, you 
** may take your enemy for a pattern, who is prodigal 
** of his blood in the most unjust of causes ; whereas 
“ if you succeed, you will live the happiest of lives, and 
“ if you miscarry, the uncertainties of war will be ter- 
** minated by the most glorious of deaths. Uelibe- 
rate, hovrever, among yourselves as to the steps 
** now to be taken, first entreating heaven to prosper 
“ your determinations, in a manner worthy the cou- 
“ rage and zeal which you have already displayed.” 

This speech of Cato inspired some with confidence, 
and even with hope, and the generality were so much 
afibeted with his intrepid, generous, humane turn of 
xuibd, that they ^most forgot their present danger ; 
and considering him as the only general that was in- 
vincible, and superior to all fortune, they desired him 
to “ mjs^e what use he thought proper of Jtlieir for- 
“ tunes and their arms ; for that it was better to die 
“ undlbr Ids banner* than to save their lives at the 
“^pjmse of betraying so touch virtue.” One of 
t^e^hn^sHUgg^edthe expediency of a decree for 
uie ^av^, and many approved the 
tooidi^:^ C^o,4«wceyet ‘ said»; “ Ijle would not do 
if was .neither jpst nor lawful} but 
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“ such as their masters would voluntarily discharge 
“ he would receive, provided they were of a proper 
“ age to bear arms.” This, many promised to do; 
and Cato withdrew, after having ordcrM lists to be 
made out of all that should oder. 

4. little afterward, letters were brought hiih from 
Juba and Scipio. Juba, who lay with a small corps 
concealed in the mountains, desired to know Cato’s 
intentions ; proposing to wait for him, if he left Utica, 
or to assist him, if he chose*to stand a seige. Scipio 
also lay at anchor under a promontory near Utica, 
exjrccting his answer to a similar proposal. 

Cato tlfought it advisable to detain the messengers, 
tilt he should know the final determination of the 
three hundred. All, that were of the senatorial 
order, with great reailiness cnfi'anchised and armed 
their slaves ; but as for the three hundred, who dealt 
in traffic and loans of money at high interest, and 
whose slave!? are a considerable part of their fortune, 
the impression which Cato’s speech had made upon 
them did not last long. As some bodies easily receive 
heat, and with equal cise grow cold again after the 
fire is removed, so the sight of Cato warmed and ex- 
panded those traders; but when they came to dis- 
cuss the matter among themselves, the dread of 
C-sesar soon put to flight their reverence for Cato 
and for virtue. For “ What are wc,” they argued, 
“ and what is the man, whose orders we refuse to 
“ receive ? Is it not CasKir, into whose hands the 
“ whole power of the Homan empire is fallen ? And 
“ surely none of us is a Scipio, a Fompey, or a Cato. 
“ Shall we, at a time when their fears make all men 
** entertain sentiments beneath their dignity, shall 
“ we in Utica contend ibr the liberty^bf Rome with a 
“ man against whom Cato and Pompey the (jrreat 
durst not make a stand in Italy ? Shall we enfran- 
« chise our slaves to oppose Caesdr, wbd have no 
** more liberty ourselv^^ Rian that cohqj^^r riiay 
be pleased to leave us ? Ah ! s^rretches that we 
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^re I Let us at last Icnow qurselvesj at^d send 4^4. 
t^ to iutercede with him for mercy.” Tliia Was 
the, language of the most moderate among the three 
hundred : but the chief part of them lay m wait for 
the senators, thinking that if they cot^ seize upon 
them, they should more easily make their peace with 
C^ar. Cato suspected the change, l>ut he utttk'ed 
no remonstrances against it : he only wrote to Scipio 
apd Juba, directing them to remain at a distance- 
from Utica, because the three hundred were nqt to 
be depended upon. 

In the mean time, a considerable body of cavalry 
who had escaped out of the battle approached Utica, 
and despatched three men to Cato, though they 
could come to no unanimous resolution. some 
were for joining Juba, some Cato, and some were 
to enter Uticp. This account being brought 
to Cato, he ordered Marcus Rubrius to att^d to 
the business of $he Aree hundred, and quietly with* 
out any compulsion to enrol the names of suj;h as 
oiferqd to emancipate their slaves. He then went 
put of tlie town, taking the senators along with him, 
to a ponference with the principal olBcers of tlie 
cavalry. He entreated their officers not to abandon* 
sp many Roman senators, nor to choose Juba rather 
than Cato for their general ; but to unite and niutu* 
ally cpntribute tp each pther^s safety by entering the 
city, which was impregnable in point of strength, 
imid had provisions and evpry thing necessary for de- 
j|gce tp^y yearsi” The senators seconded this 
api^ieati^ ^'hh prayers, and tears. The officers 
weut ^ co^lt the Uoops under their command j 
add patp, with the stators, sat down uppp one of 
thpi^ppds to fait thfif nnawer. 

Aptli8t;ni<?t9ept Rubrjus tsime up in great fury, 
the three hundrbd^ who (he sfjd) 
inauuer, and were 
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aijd indulged the strongest expressions of gtie£ 
But Cato endeavoured to encourage thetu, and te* 
quested the three hundred to have patiencel 

Neither wa;s there any thing moderate in the pro- 
posals of the cavalry. Their reply was, “ That 
“ they neithet desired to be in the pay of Juba, nor 
did they fear Caesar so long as they should have 
** Cato for their general ; but to be shut Up with 
“ Uticans, Phoenicians whp would change with the 
“ wind, was what they could not endure. For** 
(said they) “ if they are quiet now, yet when, Caesar 
“ arrives, they will betray us, and plot our destruc- 
“ tion. "Whoever thererore desires us to range un- 
“^der his banners there, must first expel the Uticans, 
** or pift them to the sword, and then invite us into 
“ a place clear of enemies and barbarians.” These 
proposals appeared to Cato extremely barbarous and 
savage ; he answered with mildness, however, “ That 
“ he w'onld* confer with the three hundred about 
** thefti.” And then again entering the city, he ap- 
plied to that set of men, who now no longer out of 
reverence to him dissembled or palliated their de- 
signs, but openly expressed their resentment, that 
any citizens should presume to lead them against 
Cajsar, with whom all contest was alike beyond 
their power and their hopes. Nay, some went sp fiif 
as to say, “ That the senators ought to be detained 
“ in the town, till Cmsar came.” Cato let this paSs, 
as if he had not heard it ; and, indeed, he was a 
little deaf. 

But being Informed that the cavalry were mafohr 
ing ofl^ he was afraid that the three hundred Would 
take some desperate step with respect tdthe s^^nafOifB ; 
and he therefore witli his friends went in jpursult m 
them. As he found they were already tyad^r 
he rodfe after thein. With pleasure tnewb^i^d him 
approach, and exhorted jhi*b to ^ Iviui th^in, Ahd 
save his life with theirs.; Pjpoh this pdCnsCdm it is 
said, Cato shed tears, whilie fie interc^efi 
tended hands in behalf df the' senaldfti. Be even 
VOL. v, I « 
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l4rned the heads of some of their horses,' and laid 
hold on their armour, till he prevailed -with them £o 
stay at least that day, in order to secure these un* 
happy men’s retreat. 

When he came back with them, and had com- 
mitted the charge of the gates to some,and the cita- 
del to otliers, the three hundred were under great 
apprehensions of being punished for their incon- 
stancy, and sent to entreat him by all means to re- 
turn and speak to them. 13ut the senators would uot 
sufter him. to go. They exclaimed, they would never 
let theh guardian and deliverer trust himself in the 
hands of such perfidious and traitorous men# It was 
now, indeed, that Cato’s virtue appeared to all ranks 
of men in Utica in the clearest light, and command- 
ed the highest love and admiration. Nothing could 
be more evident, than that thq most perfect integrity 
was the guide of his actions. He had long resolved 
to put an end to his being, and yet he submitted to 
inex|)ressiblc labours, cares, and conflicts for otlicrsj 
that, after he had secured their lives, he might re- 
linquish his own. For his intentions in that respect 
were obvious enough, though lie endeavoured to 
conceal them. 

After having satisfied the senators therefore as 
well as he could, he went alone to wait upon the 
three hundred. “ They thanked him for the favour, 
“.and implored him to trust them and make use of 
their services ; but as they were no Catos, and had 
,“‘nAt Cato’s dignity of mind, they hoped he would 
“ pjfc^hcir weakness. They told him, they had 
‘y^wed, to despatch deputies to Cmsar, to in- 
principally.in his behalf,* If that 
..‘?.||&ues£ should not be granted, they would have 
to him any fiivour to themselves; 
“Jia1^a|Tbai; as they.hadforeath, thev wou^d fight 
C^tpl” hiade his acknjow^gements to 

their jr^rd,' anil advised them to " send 
Hg^ately to ijttWhede ' ifor theniselves. “ For 
iaiti % jdtereede not. It is for the con- 
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** quered to turn suppliants, and for thoso \vho have 
“ done an injury to beg pardon. For riiy part, I 
“ have been unconquered tliroughout life, and supe- 
“ rior in the thing in which I wished to be so ; for 
** in justice and honour I am superior even to CVsar. 
** Caesar is Siie vanquished, the fallij)g man, being 
“ now clearly convicted of those designs against his 

country^ which he has long denied.” 

After he had thus spoken to the three hundred, h« 
left them ; and being inlbrmcd that Caesar was al- 
ready on his march toward Utica, “ Strange !” said 
he, “ it seems he takes us for men.” He then went 
to the 'senators, and desired them to hasten their 
flight while the cavalry remained. He likewise shut 
all the gates except that leading to the sea, appoint- 
ed ships for those that were to depait, provided tor 
good order in the town, redressed griex^ances, com- 
posed disturbances, and furnished all that stood in 
need with ' the necessaiy provisions for the voyage. 
About this time, Marcus Octavius approached the 
place with two legions ; and, as soon as he had en- 
camped, sent to desire Cato to settle with him the 
business of the command. Cato gave the messen- 
gers no answer, but tuniing to his friends said, 
“ Need we wonder that our cause has not prospered, 
“ when we retain our ambition on the very brink oi 
“ ruin.” 

In the mean time, having received intelligence 
that the cavalry on their departure were seizing the 
goods of the Uticans as lawful prize, he hastened up 
to them, and, snatched tile plunder out of the hands 
of the foremost} upon which they all threw down 
what they had taken, and retired in silence dejected 
and ashamed* He then assembled the 
applied to them id behalf or the^three htrateaV^^ 
siring them .not to exa^jperate against those 

Romans, bi%t to act in,j^]icert with them^.ahd con- 
sult each other’s safety 

Thasame, c(»ninanded Ponijpey’sfl^et. 
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Aftfef this, he retunwsd te the ^a-sidfe to 
on the embarkation ; and suoh of his friends rad a<> 

quaihtances, as he could persuade ^^His son 

and dismissed with great marks of aflfec^n. 

was unwilling to depart with the 

thought it not right to insist, upon Jj® - 

fether, to whom he was so strongly „ 

was one Slatyllius” a young man, ^ 

firmness of resolution above his years, and , 

spects studied to appear like Cato, 

sion. As this youth’s enmity to Caasar wto ^ell 

known, Cato desired him by all 
with tlie rest : and when he found him "EP 
staving, he turned to Apollonides the Store and De- 
SlS’tlie Peripatetic, ‘and said; « It is y^r ^ - 
« ness to reduce this man’s extravagance m mind, 

« and to make Irirn sec what is lor his good. Me 
BOW dfemteed alj, except mch as “taMM ^im- 
portance with him j and m concerns of this hind he 
cmpli^ed that night, and great part of the following 

'*“Lcins Ceiar, a relation of ‘li® 
intended to intercede for the three 

Cato to assist him in Cl; 

** Awlforyou,” said lie, « I shall think it an honoii 
to beconJetlre most humble suppliant, and even to 
« throw myself at his feet.” Cato, howevei-, would 
not suffer it : “ If 1 chose,- said he, “ to be indebt- 
2ld to Osar for my life. I ought to go m person 
and without any mediator; but I 
" •* olrfigalion to a tyi;ant in a business, by wb c 
« sdhfarts the laws. And he does sobvetUhe bws, 
^ W'Sa^ng as a master those, over whoni he 

#^hority. Nevertheless we wdl insider, 

‘• Sw^Ase, Im'w io make y<wr applicafion more. 
« ift'bebalf of the t^fee hundred* , . 

After he had sg^t soaw^^roe with Osar 

m bmv^ tfie P"®. S 

Pbilippi, went the W >«f ™ 
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Upon this affair, he recommended his son and his 
friends to his protection, competed him a little on 
his way, and then took his leave, and retired to his 
own house. His son and the rest of his friends bein^ 
there assembled, he discoursed with them a consi- 
defable time, and among other things charged the 
young man to take no share in the administration : 
“ For the state of affairs,” said he, “ is such, that it 
“ is impossible for you to fill any office in a manner 
** worthy of Cato ; and to do it otherwise, wouitt be 
“ unworthy of yourself.” 

In the evening, he went to the bath ; where be- 
thinking himself of Statyllius, he called out aloud to 
Apollonides, and said, “ Have you lowered the pride 
“ of that young man; and is he gone without bid- 
ding us farewell No indeed,” answered the 
philosopher, “ we have taken a great deal of pains 
“ with nim, but he continues as lofty and resolute as 
“ ever ; he says he will stay,, and certainly imitate 
” ^<3ur conduct.” Cato then smiled, and replied, 
** That will soon be seen.” 

When he had bathed, he went with a large com- 
pany to sapper, at which he sate as he had always 
done since the battle of Pharsalia ; for as we have 
observed* above, he never now lay down except to 
sleep. All his friends, and the magistrates of Utica, 
supped with him. After supper, the wine was sea- 
soned with much wit' and learnings and many ques- 
tions in philosophy were proposed and discussed. In 
the course of the conversation, they came to the 
* Pai'adoxes * of the Stoics (tor so their miixims are 
commonly called), and to Miis in particular, “ That 
the good man only is free, and all the bad aret 
“ slaves The Pcrbatetic, in pursuance of 

^3 This was Aot only the of the Stoied, otil of Soerates, 

-(L.) See €te* J^radoK. audore divine authority^ Gal v, I , 

wheUe made of * whorewitli Chriat hath made 

us Iree ’«au;ldea happily by Cowper, at the end of the 

Mh book of bia TasK : 

. He » (he freeman, v^tn the 'nrutb sn^s ' 

And idLm siavOi beside, Sen,* 
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pri^iples^ took up the argument against it. Upon 
which Cato attacked him with great warmth, and in 
a Ipudcrand more vehement accent than usual, car- 
ried on a mo^t spirited discourse to a considerable 
length. From the tenor of it the whole company 

} )erceived, that he had determined to ptit an end to 
lis being, in order to extricate himself from the hard 
conditions, upon which alone he could expect to 
hold it. 

A‘s he ^und a deep and melancholy silence the 
conseqilence of his harangue, he endeavoured to re- 
cover the spirits of his guests, and to remove their 
suspicions by talking of their present adairs, and ex- 
pressing his fears both for his friends and partisans 
who were upon their voyage, and for those who had 
to make their way through a parched and barbarous 
country. ' 

After the entertainment was finished, he took his 
usual evening-walk with his friends, and having given 
the oflScers of the guards such orders as the occa'siotx 
required, retired to his chamber. The extraordi- 
nary ardour, with which he embraced his son and 
his friends at this parting, revived all their su^)i- 
cions. He lay down, and began to read Platons book 
on the Immortality of the Soul ; but befoie he had 
gone through with it hp looked up, and took notice 
that his sword was not at the head of his bed, where 
it used to hang ; for his son had taken it away, while 
;,he was at supper. He therefore called his servant, 
and asked him, ’^ho had takpn away his sword ?*’ 
‘As the servant made no answer, he returned to his 
t)ook } and after a while without any appearance of 
haste, or htq'ry, as if it was only by accident that he 
' c8|l<i^fi[^itie sword^ he^ ordered him to. bring it. The 
seiwSht 8^ delayed to comply with his direction, and 
he had patiehce till he had finished the porusd qf liis 
book : he' then cdlled his sojirvants one bj^-oh#/ and 
in a louder tone demanded his sword. At last, he 
struck onc O^ tlipm sucli a blow on the mouthy that 
own hand | and growing more angty, and 
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taising his voice still higher, he cried out, I am be- 
“ traycd, and delivered naked to ray enemy by ray 
“ son and my servants.” His son then ran in with 
his friends, and tenderly embracing him, had re- 
course to tears and entreaties. But Cato rose up, 
and with a stftrn and aweful look thus expressed him- 
self: “ When and where did I show any signs of dis- 
“ traction, that nobody offers to dissuade me by ar- 
“ gument from any wrong purpose, which I may have 
adopted, but I must be prevented from pursuing" 
my resolutions by being disarmed ? And you, 
“ young man, why do not you also bind your father, 
‘‘ and tie*his hands behind his back, that when Cajsar 
‘‘ comes he may find me utterly incapable of resist-' 
“ ance ? As to a sword, I have no need of it to des- 
“ patch myself; for if I do but retain my breath a‘ 
“ while, or dash my head against the wall, it will 
“ answer the puq)ose quite as well.” 

Uj)ou bis speaking in this manner, the young man' 
wenf’out of the chamber weeping, and with him all 
the rest, except Demetrius and Apollonidcs. To 
these philosophers he addressed himself iu a milder 
tone ; “ Are, you also determined to make a man of- 
“ my age live, whether he will or not ? And do you' 
“ sit herein silence, to watch me ? Or do you bring 
“ any arguments to prove that, now Cato has no‘ 
“ hopes from any other quarter, it is neither painful- 
“ nor dishonourable to implore mercy from his ene- 
“ my. Why do not you begin a lecture in order to' 
“ inform me better ; that so, dismissing the opinions 
“ in which you and I have lived, we may through 
“ Caesar’s means grow wiser, and thus have a still 
“ greater obligation to hjlm? As yet, I have deter- 
“ mined nothing with, respect to myself ; butTc^Irti 
“ to have ii in .my power to carry my purpose into- 
“ execution, whenever 1 shall have formed it. And 
indi^d li^all in- some measure consult ^ith you, 
for I sh^l proceed in my deliberations upon the 
** {Ndnoiples of your philosophy. Be ss^sfied then, 
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** an^go tiell my son, if persuaMon prove insufficient, 
** Dpt to have recourse to constraint.’* 

’tTbey made no ansWcr, but went out, the tears fail- 
ing from their eyes as they withdrew. The sword 
was sent in by a little boy. He drew and examined 
it, and ^ding the point and the edge gcod, “ Now,” 
said he, ** I am master of myself.” Then laying 
down the sword, he took up the book again, and (it 
is said) re-perused the whole twice**. After which, 
he slept so . soundly, that he was heard by those Who 
were in waiting without. About midnight he called 
for two of his freedmen, Cleanthes the physician, 
and Butas whom he generally euiployedaboutpublic 
business. The latter he sent to the port, to see whe- 
ther all the Rorpans had put off' to sea, and to bring 
him baclf information. 

In thp mean time, he ordered the physician to 
dress Ijis hand, which w^ inflamed by the blow he 
had given his servant. This was some consolation to 
the whole house, for they now thought that ho had 
popped his design against his life. Soon after this, 
juntas returned and informed him that they were all 
got off except Crassus, who had been detained by 
mmt business, but that he intended to emharh very 
soon, thoUgh die wind blew hard and the sea was 
tempestuous. Cato upon this intelligence sighed in 
pity of his friends on ship-board, and sent Butas down 
again, that if any of them should have put back and 
he in want of any thing, he might acquaint him with it. 
By this time the birds |jegan to sing, and Cato 

' *4 Yet tlw very Dialog suicide in the strangest terms, 

and inj.(W)s the pbilosoj^r not to’ jdiiek of deserting the post, in 
whip station^ by Provi^nce. Cicero’s orgoiaept u]l){on 

dhsest i. 13(^ with regard to Plato^ jrWa 
command of l^'ueity, af implied in certain circum- 
s^Ni^ ’ 4 ^iiii|^>,iHdeed wheUy deiitii^ the Uie Dialogue, 

^ evpry me trndld rwdih aiiguify his petty in- 

teterable safferiaj^. . ’ .V,, 

tt is impoM^leto rea^ thi* aiiaule detail, without b|i%r^iii^ 
of our own CMisi’s " . 1 
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fb|l again into a little slutnber. Butat on his return 
told him, that all was quiet in the harbour ; upon 
which Cato ordered him to shut the A)or, having first 
stretched himself on the bed, as if he’designed to sleep 
out the rest of the night. But after Butas was gone, 
he drew his sword, and stabbed himself under the 
breast. He could not however strike hard enough, 
on account of the infiammation in his band, and he 
* did not therefore instantly expire, but in the strug- 
gle Writh death fell from th‘e bed, and threw down a 
little geometrical table that stood by. 

This noise alarming the servants, they cried out, 
and his son and his friends immediately entered the 
room. They found him weltering in his blood, and 
~ his bowels fallen out ; but he was still alive, and 
turned his eyes upon them. They were struck with 
inexpressible horror. The physician approached to 
examine the wound, and finding the bowels unin* 
jured he replaced them, and began to sew up the 
wound. But as soon ai?. Cato came a little to himself, 
he thrust away the physician, tore open the wound, 
plucked but Kis bowels again, and immediately ex- 
pired. . , 

In less titpe than one would think all the ^mily 
cotild hav£ been informed of this sad event, the tliree 
hundred were at the door ; and a little while after- 
ward all the people of Utica thronged about it, with 
one voice calling him “their beneiactor, their saviour, 
“ the only free and uncotiquered of men.” This they 
did, though at the same time they had intelligence 
that Caesar was approaching. Neither ftar, nor flat- 
tery toward the conqueror, not the factious disputes 
which prevailed among themselves, could divert them,,, 
from doing honour tp Cato..>They adorned the 
in a magnifi^st manner, ”aad^ after a splendid 'pjfb- 
cession. bUriw it near the Sea; where his statue now 
standi a sword inthe. fight hand. 

Jlhis great business dhished, they l^gail to take 
measures fixr > saving themselves and thdr (^y . Csesar 
bad been in&rmed, by persons who ^fender 
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themselves, that Cato remained in Utica without aiyr 
thoughts of flight ; that he had provided for the 
escape of others indeed, but that he himself with his 
friends and his son continued there without any ap- 
pearance of fear or apprehension. Upon these cir- 
cumstances, he could form no probabm conjecture. 
As it was an object with him, however,* to get him 
into his hands, he made all possible haste with his 
army to the place. And when he received intelli- 
gence of his death, he isf reported to have uttered 
this sliort sentence ; “ Cato, I envy thee thy death, 
since thou couldest envy me the glory of saving 
“ thy life.’*, If Cato indeed had designed to owe 
his life to C®sar, he would not so much have tar- 
nished his own honour, as have added to that of tlie 
conqueror. What might have been the event, is un- 
certain j but in all probability, Csesar would have in- 
clined to the side of mercy, 

Cato died at the age of forty-eight. His son suf- 
fered nothing from Caesar ; hut he w'as rather* im- 
moral, it is said, and incurred some censure for his 
conduct with respect to women. In Cappadocia he 
lodged at the house of Marphadates, one of tlie royal 
&mity, who had a very handsome wife ; and, as he 
sta) ed there longer than deejency coiild warrant, such 
jokes as these were passed upon him : “ Cato goes 
“ the morrow after the thirtieth day of the month.” 
** Porcius and Marphadates are two friends, who 
** have but one Squl for the wife of Marphadates 
vras named Psyche" [which signifies * soul.’] ** Cato 
“ is a greaifc and generous man, and has a royal Soul.” 
By his death, however, he wiped off all aspersions ; 
|br fighting at Philippi against Octavius Csesar and 
,^ntony, in the cause of liberty, after his party gave 
way, hf disdained to fly* Instead of slipping out of 
the action, he challenged the enemy to try their 
strength with Cato, animated such of his troops as- 
had stood their ground, and fell, by the acknowtedge- 
ment of his adversaries, a proiligy of valour. 

Catch’s daughta: vff!s much more admired for her 
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virtues. She was not inferior to her father, either inf 
prudence or in fortitude ; for being married to Bru- 
tus, who killed Caesar, she was entrusted with the 
secret of the conspiracy, and as we have related in 
Brutus* Life, put a period to her existence in a man- 
ner worthy of her birth and of her character. 

As for Statyllius, who promised to imitate the con- 
duct of Cato, he would have despatched himself soon 
after him, but he was prevented by the philosophers. 
He subsequently approved himself to Brutus a faith- 
ful and able officer, and W'as slain in the battle of 
Philippi. 


PHOCION AND CATO THE YOUNGER 

COMPARED-t 

Of all the illustrious men, whom we have com- 
pared together, Phocion and Cato the Younger ap- 
pear to supply the most exact parallel. Their excel- 
lences as men, as warriors, and as statesmen, are al- 
most precisely alike. With similar combinations of 
austerity and softness, of valour and prudence, of 
anxiety for others and neglect of themselves, thtiy 
both united an extreme horror of every thing dis- 
graceful, an unchangeable love of justice, and a 
complete devotion to the cause of their country. 
Both well educated, and enured in early life to habits 
of sobriety and fortitude^ which enabled them to 
brave the rigour of the coldest climates and the toils 
of the most perilous watfor^ they preserved them,, 
unimpaired till death. Phocion was at the pu- 
pil of Plato, and , subsequently of Xenocralefe, the 
most virtuous of the Grecian philosophers. Cato in 
his orphanship was instructed by an enlightened 
man, who paid particular attention tp the cultiva- 
tion of his heart. He was tardy in his perception, 

. 6 
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but tenikiious in his retention ; and even his tafdi* 
ms& arose chiefly from bis reluctance to receive any 
in&>nnation» without a full conviction of it’s truth. 

The sects however, to which they respectively at- 
tached themselves, were of a totally different de- 
scription. Phocion from the soft -spring of the 
Academy drank that mild and moderate philosophy, 
which Socrates had first recommended, as the surest 
stimulus of moral virtue. In the hardness of Stoicism, 
Cato found something more analogous to what we 
may almost call the inficxibiHty of his natural charac- 
ter. What indeed must have been his ardour in be- 
half of that sect, when we see him incurring the 
trouble of a journey to Asia, for the sole purpose of 
bringing back with him the stoic Athenodorus ? To 
this difierence of schools we may safely refer Phocion's 
superior gentleness of behaviour. Not that Cato, 
with all his rigour of principle, wanted feeling : His 
strong affection for his brother, and his deep concern 
at his deatli, with the tender interest which be dis- 
played about his friends even to his last moments, 
abundantly evince the contraiy. In this r^pect in- 
deed he is not interior to Phocion himself, whose de- 
voted regard for Cbabrias (his tutor in the art of war) 
and to his son after him, is so justly an object of our 
admiration. 

Both Phocion and Cato lived at periods, when 
their respective commonwealths retained only the 
"shadow of tlieir ancient glory. Athens by her arro- 
gance had lost the' ascendency oyer Greece, which 
she had acquired by hef heroic resistance to the Per- 
sians, and was now engaged in that death-blow to her 
jndcpco^icncej the Pebpopnesian war. J*erirles too 
had aepelerated her ripn, by augmenting the influ- 
|he people at the expaifse df the senate, and 
thus giving rise to a swaim pi factious 4<<^magogue8, 
who were ^ways at the seivjce of the h^hest bidder, 
l^esameeqirraptipn, consequent upon the sameprq- 
Ihgacy, ha4 to encounter in Romc.i^^ Ambklon 
alia avarice were grasping at all the offices of the state, 
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and the rtiad to public honours only open to cabdl 
and intrigue. The sage institutions of their ancestors 
were trampled upon with impunitj ; and, if now and 
then a patriot endeavoured to revive their energy, 
he invariably failed in the attempt. 

Against the* contagious example of his fellow- 
citizens Phocion was armed by his virtue. It seemed 
indeed as if he had been sent by heaven at that criti- 
cal period, to stem the torrent of vice, which was 
hurrying Athens to her destruction. Unlike his 
contemporaries, who limited themselves exclusively 
to the Forum or to the held, he determined like 
Solon, Aristides, and Pericles, to pursue distinction 
in both : and accordingly, though his military re- 
nown set him above all the generals of his age, he 
paid unremitting attention to civil affairs ; in order 
to resist with greater efficacy the traitorous orators, 
who affected to retain them at their own disposal. 
His eloquence, in conformity to his character, was 
nervous and energetic ; marked rather by lofty sen- 
timent than elaborate expression, and so powerfully 
argumentative, as to excite alarm in the breast even 
of Demosthenes himself. In his political measures, 
whether he triumphed or miscarried, he was still un- 
shaken. ^seither elated by victory, nor dejected by 
defeat, he appealed, like the Antaeus of ancient 
fable, to rise invigorated by depression. Yet, with 
this inflexible firmness in tne cause of his country, 
his mildness and his humanity were unalterable : and 
far from cherishing any unkind feelings toward those, 
by whom he had been most vehemently opposed, he 
was frequently seen in tlieir adversity to offer them- 
consolation and support 

Cato, upon bis en^ging ip publielife, exhibited » 
rigid attention to the Hws and'usages of Home. He 
withheld feo.m the krtny , all ri^gal reWsffdtt r as 
qua^or, he revived tlid ^niitivP severity pf th^ 
important office : He made a point of attex^ing the 
se^te upon -every occasion, to watch over * the ma- 
ehinadons of fectioii} and after having previously 
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refused to sue for the tribuueship, as soon as, he 
ki^ed that Hetellus (one of Pompey’s creature) 
was soliciting the appointment, he instantly became 
a can^date, for the purpose of thwarting uiat chief- 
tain's ambitious designs. His name was even iden- 
tified witli that of honesty : and such«.was the influ- 
ence of his character that, in the afPair of Catiline, he 
entirely counteracted the effect of Csesar’s artful 
harangue'*. Intrepid in whatever respected his 
country, he resisted with effect a pernipiohs motion 
made by Metellus in Pompey's favour, though sur- 
roundedby the furious satellites of that tribune ; and 
withstood alike the menaces and the caresses of the 
first triutovirate, before which Rome herself gave 
way without a struggle. His disinterestedness he 
evinced by the immense wealth which he brought 
from Cyprus, and lodged without deduction in the 
public treasury, and by declining the illegal privi- 
leges voted to him by a grateful senate. 

This virtue indeed, the touchstone of great«,souIs, 
is not less observable in the character of Phocion, 
who constantly rejected the munificent presents of 
Alexander, at the risk of incurring his dangerous re- 
sentment ; and at last, after a life of confidential in- 
tercourse with princes, dipd in a condition , of honour- 
able poverty. His reputation, as a statesman and a 
warrior, was the fruit of his talents ; to his virtues 
he owed the sweeter enjoyments of domestic happi- 
ness ; as he was married to a wife worthy of himself, 
and not less esteemed than her husband for her 
prudence, hpr modf»ty, and her simplicity. In this 
respect whs less fortunate. His two sisters 
were ,notdilous for tlieir misconduct : he was obliged 
to diyorce his first wife, who had borae- him two 

Bell. Cat. 57., where Cato u adailridily contrasted 
.idlklCSBsar#'' ' . - ■ 

' WeUldti^jHoraceaayi^ , ■ 

. ' firmeta i«prarvm subacla, 

Prater tttrocm mdmum Catonis. 

; ' (Od. II. i. 2i.) 
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children; and faia second) the celebrated MarcU) 
did not wholly escape the suspicion of irregularity. 
Might it not be, that bis excessive harshness of man- 
ners, untempered by the gentleness of Phocioa, con- 
tributed to alienate from him his nearest connections? 

In another jegard Phocion had the advantajgc, as 
having more generally and for a greater length of 
time possessed the confidence of his countrymen. 
In every emergency, Athens turns to him as the only 
‘ pilot capable of weathering the storm.* Her chief 
disasters arise from her rejection of his counsels ; 
and by him alone they are corrected. But what , 
principally marks his disinterested patriotism is that, 
notwithstanding all his military talents and his suc- 
“cesses, he is generally the friend and the advocate of 
peace. 

The virtues, likewise, of Cato won him the esteem 
and the confidence of Rome ; and she regarded him 
as alone able to detect, and to defeat the projects of 
her guilty children. His sagacity indeed, in unveil- 
ing the secret views of Pompey and Caesar, appears 
after the event perfectly prophetical : and he might 
by his indefatigable exertions have protracted the 
existence of her freedom, had she not unhappily 
envied, even wliile she admired his virtues. Still 
more corrupt than Athens, from some unibunded 
suspicions she rejected his application both for the 
prajtorship and the consulate, and willingly stretched 
out her hands for the shackles prepared by the un- 
natural ambition of her own sons. Perhaps it would 
have been better, if he had abated a little of the im- 
practicable rigour of his principles, instead of living 
(according to the reproach of Ocero) “ in the dregs 
“ of Romulus, as if he had been a member of Plato’s 
“ republic.” Perhaps Ipo it Would have beefrbe,tter, 
had he acce{^ed Pompey’s profiTered alliance afcjt 
might have given him an opphirtunity of djjfeodng 
the views of that general to worthier and 

wwld most probably have rescued hiia?i from the 
affinity of C^aesar — an a^nity, eventually so fatal to 
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tlicms^lve^, totf ’to th6fr eomtnon feountiy. There 
are ,^igenolel/ in which the most austere irioralft^ 
must hi^enimodatc itself a little to circumstances ; 
and, thMgh attending to these, Phocion became i 
xtuu'e citizen than Cato. Witlrout descend- 

ing to datter Autipatcr, he led him byohis powers of 
conci]iath>n to grant easier terms to the Athenians : 
though he suffered himself to be duped by Nicanor, 
in consequence of his too easy confidence j a foible, 
of which Cato was never the victim. 

In respect to military talents and achievements, 
.Phocion 'has greatly the superiority. Fi'equently 
summoned in the most honourable mannei' to the 
command of the army, and that invariably during his 
absence, at ibarscore he is still found at it’s head : 
nor ought it to be admitted that, notwithstanding the 
heavy contributions which it was often necessary, for 
him to lay upon the allies, he so managed the matter, 
as never to shake tlieir attachment to Athens. On 
the contrary, they opened their harbours to him 
without distrust, after having closed them against 
every other general. Neither was Cato without 
ability in the art of vC'ar. Among his troops he. em- 
ployed reason as well as authority, set them a Strik- 
ing example of temperance, and inspired them with 
the warmest attachment to his person. To the 
courage indeed, which he kindled in his followers, 
Poinpey w'as indebted for the viclory of Dyrrachium ; 

. and in A^ca, where for some time after the battle 
df Pharsalta he kept together the shattered remains 
of that disastrous day, Scipio was defeated by Cmsar 
only h cc^nseqaence of havihg neglected Cato’s ad- 
vice. Of hi# patriotisni he gave an afffecting proof 
wfeen'ilt |he very commencement of the civil war he 
pni>hc%'^put on mourhing, inflicted upon himself 
a«^y P«H|^ privai^ons, and continued in a- state of 
and melancholy till his deatbl , 

"Majd in his bcdi, sbmethi% 

wdqhC'hdye I^fipdored, wanting to hfe glory. Tovba-d 

of hia lifb, tic govermBa«n#f«#lbto 
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the hands of a profligate mob, with whom he could 
have neither sympathy nor interest, but must na- 
turally be in disgrace for his very virtues. A prct 
text was speedily found to sacrifice him to their re- 
sentment. Charged with treason at the tribunal of 
a frantic populace, he preserve# all his elevation of 
character ; after some fruitless attempt to make him- 
self heard, observes a dignified silence ; and marches 
.to the place of execution surrounded by a host of 
clamoi'ous and cowardly .assassins, with as much 
serenity as he had formerly led out their armies, 
amidst the grateful acclamations of his fellow-citizens 
to the field of victory. 

Cato, who had preserved his life as long as he 
-tliought it might possibly be of service, when he saw 
Cassar triumphant and the republic in the dust, de- 
termined to bury himself among her ruins. But in 
s{)ite of the composure w'ith which he first set about 
}hc fulfilment of his project, his angry expostulation 
with his interceding son, his violent treatment of the 
hesitaling slave, and finally his tearing out his bowels 
after they had been replaced by the surgeon, gave to 
his catastroi)he the characters of fury and despair. 
Whether his refusal to make or to tolerate applica- 
tion to Ca'sar in liis own behalf arose from his pride, 
which would not permit him to bend before a con- 
queror, from his conviction that all application would 
be ineffectual, or from his reluctance to live after so 
many efibrts for liberty in a laud of slavery, it is dif- 
ficult at this period to (decide. 

It may be affirmed however, with regard to the 
dcatlis of these two great men, that Phocion in ex- 
treme old age, a victim to bis patriotism, receiving 
his fatc^vith the resignation of- a sage and the firm- . 
ness of a hero, presents a much finer picture tlran 
Cato in robust manhood dying by his own band : 
especially as Csesar wbpld, most probably bayd-p^- 
doned him, and he might in that, case still jhavie 
his country the valuable example’ df forjtftuffe wip- 
ing up against adversity. ^The spectacle a great 

YOL. V* , K ■ 
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man struggling with ill-fortune (a sight pronounced 
by an ancient writer, “ worthy of a God ”) is im- 
floubtedly far more interesting as well as far more 
useful, than that of one shrinking from the conflict 
by an action, which whatever may be it’s apparent 
effort, is in reality a%msillanimous desertion of an 
appointed post. 
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SUMIURY. 

I. Ixion a sj/muol of (imhitious men. Danger of amhilion ; exempli^ 
fed i7i the Gracchi, Genralogi/ ofA^ris, His *oirimiis character. 
Decline of i^partan dhciphue, Fh'st attempts of Agis to re-esta» 
blisk^it. He gains his mother ; but is thwarted by his collegue 
Leonidas. Proposes the measure to the senate^ and .to the people. 
His dispute with Leonidas ; who is impeached by Lysandevy and 
deposed. The new Ephori rc'itore hiniy attSare thennehes in con* 
sequence removed from their qfm by the two lings, Leonidas jlies. 
Agesilaus eludes the diUribution f lands. Agis marches to the 
assistance of the Acheeans aii^ainst the JEtofians. Leonidas rcniounls 
the throne. Admirable conduct if Chelonis, the wfe of Cleombro* 
litv. She follows her husband into biinishneni. Agis is given up 
to Ins niemies by Amphares; and strangled inpnson: His 
uioifier and grandmother undergo the same fate. Indignation of 
the Lai edremon ia ns. 

II. Leonidas mairies his son Cleomencs to the wife of Agis* brother ; 
Character of Cleomencs. He resolves to realise the plans of Agis. 
His frst campaign : He d feats the Achceans. Aratus lakes 
Maniinea. Cleomencs recalls Archedamusy ike brother of Agisy 
who is immediately afterward assassinated by the Ephori : Gains a 
great victory over the Achceans; taJees along with hmihe mostreh 
fractory Spartansy and gets the Ephori put to (hath. The I^ce^ 

deemonians have temples dedicated, to Featy t^c. Clemevies pro-- 
poses to the people the re-establishment of Lycurgm^ laws. They 
comply. ‘ He ravages the territory of Megalopolis, Hk reputation 
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among the Greeis r Frugality of his table* He d^eats the 
AcheeanSj and negotiates with thenu Aratus invites the Macedo^ 
nians into Achcea ; treats Aniigonus verj/ ill / and causes the 
negotiation 'with Cleomenes to be broken nff[ Clcomenes takes 
Pellene^ and Argos. Lqftj/ idea formed of the Spat tans and their 
ling. Cleoneey PhliuSy and Corinth form an alliance with him. 
He holds Aniigonus in check at the Oncean mountains. Argos re^ 
volts; and is retaken by Cleomenesy who is forced however to 
abandon iU Death of his wife Agiatis^ and magnanimity of his 
mother Cratcsiclea. He takes Megalopolis by surprise ; and offers 
io le^toreit to the inhabitants^ on condition that they xvill become his 
allies* On their refusaly he gives it up to be plunderedy lays waste 
the terrt^ries AtgiSy and insultingly marches up to iVs walls. 
Is ruined by want <f money. Battle of SeUasiay which he loses 
through the treachery of Damoteles, He advises the Spartans to 
receive AntigonuSy and jiuts to sea: Aniigonus^ humane behaviour 
at Sparta. Therycion proposes to Cleomenesy that they should de- 
stroy themselves ; but the latter regards suicide as a dastardly 
measure* Manner in which he is received by Ptolemy ; and subse- 
quent change of treatmeUty upon the death of that prince* He de- 
mands permission for himself and hh friends io return to . Pelo- 
ponnesusy is accused of a conspiracy y and corfimd. Determines to 
effect his escape. His success* He and his friends destroy them- 
selves. His mother tfiud children put to deuthy with the wife of' 
Panteus* Superstition of the Egyptiansy vaith regard to Cleomenes. 


I. AGIS. 

.It is not without an appearance of‘proba!)ility, that 
some think the table of Ixioii designed to represent 
the fate of ambitious men. Ixion took a clotid in- 
stead of Juno to his arms, and the Centaurs were the 
ofispring of their union : the ambitions embrace 
honour, which is only the image of virtue j and 
governed by different impulses, iictuated by emula- 
tion and ai( the variety of passions, they produce 
noting and.genuinc, the whole issue is of a 
prei^terdm iiiiiid. Tile shepherds in Sophocles say 
of twijlr ffocks, . 
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These still we follow, though our subject-band, 

* And constantly obey their mute command. 

The same may be truly affirmed of those statesmen, 
who govern according to the capricious and violent 
inclinations of the people. They become slaves, to 
gain the naltne of magistrates and rulers. As in a 
ship, those at the oar pan see what is before them 
. better than the pilot, and yet are often looking back* 
to him tor orders ; so they, who take their measures 
of administration only with a view to popular ap- 
plause, are called indeed the gov ernors, but are in 
fact onl^ the slaves of tl»e people. 

The complete honest statesman has no farther re- 
. .gard to the public opinion, than as the confidence 
which it gains him facilitates his designs, and crowns 
them with success. An ambitious young man may 
be allowed indeed to value himself upon his great 
and good actions, and to expect his portion of fame. 
For virtues, as Theophrastus says, when they first 
beglh to grow in persons of that age and disposition, 
are cherished and strengthened by praise, and after- 
ward increase proportionably with the love of glory. 
But an immoderate passion for fame in all affairs is 
dangerous, and in political matters destructive. For, 
joined to high authority, this passion drives those 
that are possessed with it into folly and madness, 
while they no longer deem that glorious which is 
good, but deem that good which is glorious. As 
Phocion therefore said to Autipater, when he desired 
something of him inconsistent with justice, “ Yort 
“ cannot have Phocion both for your friend, and 
“ your flatterer* this^ or something like it, 
should be said to the multitude ; “ You cannot have 
“ the same man both for your governor, and your 
“ slave.’* For that would be to exemplify the fable 
of the setpent. The tail (it seems) one day quar- 
relled with the head, and instead of being forced 
always to folloyr, insisted that it sliQuldJeadJu it’s 
tom. Accordingly, it undertook the ebarge, and as 

• See p. $ 6 * 
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it moved forward blindly, tore itself in a terrible 
manner; the head also unnaturally compelled to 
follow a guide which could neither see nor hear, suf- 
fered not a little. We observe many under the same 
predicament, whose object is popularity in all the 
steps of their administration. Attached entirely to 
the capricious multitude, they produce such disor- 
ders, as they can neither restrain nor rectify. 

These observations on ])opularity were suggested 
to us, by considering it's e'fFccts in the misfortunes of 
Tiberius apd Caius Gracchus. In point of disposi- 
tion, of education, and of political principles, none 
could exceed them ; yet they were ruined not so 
much by an immoderate love of glory, as by a fear of 
disgrace, which in it's outset was far from being 
wrong. Tliey had been so much obliged to the 
people for their favour, that they were ashamed to 
be behind-hand with them in marks of attention. 
On the contrary, by the most acceptable services 
they always studied to outdo the honours they re- 
ceived; and being still more honoured on account 
of those services, the affection between them and the 
people became at last so violent, that it forced them 
info a situation where it would have been in vain to 
J«V, 


‘ Since we are wrong, Hwere shameful to persist.’ 

Tliesc observations will be illustrated in the course 
of their history. 

With those two Romans Jet us compare two Spar- 
tan kings, Agis and Cleoinenes, who w’ere not be- 
hind them in popularity. Like the Gracchi, they 
strove to enlarge the privileges of the people ; and 
by restoring the ju.st and glorious institutions which 
had long fallidh into disuse, they became like them 
obnoxio^ to the great, who could not think of part- 
ing with tiife superiority which riches gave them, and 
to which they h|id long, been accustomed. These 
8pai!tails whfe not indeed iirothers, but their actions 
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were of the same kindred and complexion, the source 
of which was as follows : 

When the love of money made it’s way into Sparta, 
and brought avarice and meanness in it’s train on one 
hand, and on the other, profusion and effeminacy 
and luxury j Ithe state soon deviated from it’s original 
virtue, and sunk into contempt till the reign of Agis 
and I^cunidns. Agis was of the famil}’ of Euiv'tion 
the son of Eudamidas, the sixth in descent from 
Agesilaus, distinguished by his expedition into Asia 
and for his eminence in Greece. Agesilaus was suc- 
ceeded by his son Archidainus, who was slain by the 
Messapians at hlandonium in Italy *. Agis was the 
.eldest son of Archulamus, and l)eing slain at Mega- 
lopolis by Antipatcr, and leaving no issue, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Eudamidas. lie was succeed- 
ed by atiother Archidamus his son, and that prindd 
by another Eudamidas, who was likewise his son, and 
the father of that Agis of whom we arc now speak- 
ing. “ Leonidas, the son of Clconymns, was of another 
family (the Agidie) the eighth in that descent from 
that Pansanias%who conquered Mardonins at Platmae. 
Pausanias was succeeded by his .son Plistona.x, and he 


* Wc kndw of no such place as * Mnndonium.’ Wc should pro- 
bably read ‘ IMandariiuri/ vUuch is a city of Japygia mentioned by 
the* gcogra[)hcrti. (Ct liar ) See aho liiod. Sic. xvi. 0% 61 J. 

‘ Thi.^ genealog} , drawn out a httlonu^re distinctly, stands tlius: 
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It is remnrkabU', that to many jof tlie name of Ag» should occoi: 
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by another Pausanias, who being banished to Tegea 
left his kingdom to his eldest son Agesipolis. He 
dying without children was succeeded by his brother 
Cleombrotus, who Ici’t two sons, Agesipolis and 
Cleomenes. Agesipolis, after a short reign, died 
.without issue ; and Cleomenes, who sacceeded him 
in the kingdom, after burying his eldest son Acro- 
tatus, left another son Cleonymus behind him. He 
did not however succeed to the kingdom, but Areus, 
the son of Acrotatus and grandson of Cleomenes. 
Areus being slain at Corinth, the crown descended 
to his son Acrotatus, who was defeated and killed in 
the battle of Megalopolis by the tyrant Arisfodemus. 
He left his wife pregnant, and as the child proved to 
be a son, Leonidas the son of Cleonymus took the 
guardianship of him, and his charge dying in his 
riiinority, the crown came to himself. This prince 
was not agreeable to his people. For, though the 
corruptit)ii was general, and they all grew daily more 
and more depraved, yet Leonidas was more reifiark- 
able even than the rest for his deviation from the 
customs of his ancestors. He had long been con- 
vemnt in the courts of the Asiatic princes, particu- 
lai ly in that of .Seleucus j and he had the indiscretion 
to introduce the pomp of those courts into a Grecian 
suite, into a kingdom where the laws W'ere the rules 
of government. 

Agis far c.xccedcd not only him, but almost all the 
kings \k’ho had reigned before him since the great 
AgesilatiS, in goodness ol’ disj'osition and dignity of 
mind. For tliough brought up in the utmost afflu- 
ence, au^ in all the indulgcucc that might be ex- 
pected from female tuition under his mother Agesis- 
trata and his grandmother Archidamia, who w'cre 
the richest persons in Lacedannon, yet before he 
reached the age of twenty, he had declared war 

I9 the Ihtnily.of tlie liitntionklap* atid not one in that of the Aeidae. 

, i. 431., not. (9.) 

\0ii subjpfct of Pausanias* banisiunent to Tegea, see the Life 
dfLyrendpr, IH. 227.* , , ^ 
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against pleasure ; and in order to prevent any vanity, 
'which the beauty, of his 4 )erson might have sug- 
gested, he discarded all unnecessary ornament and 
expense, and constantly appeared in a plain Lace- 
dajmonian cloke. In his diet, his bathing, and all 
his exercisesi? he kept close to the Spartan simpli- 
city ; and he often used to say, that the crown was 
no farther an object of desire to him, than as it might 
enable him to restore the. laws and the ancient disci- 
pline of his country. 

The first symptoms of corruption and distemper in 
their commonwealth appeared at the time, when the 
Spartans had entirely destroyed the Athenian em- 
-pire, and began to bring gold and silver into Lace- 
daemon. Nevertheless, the Agnarian law established 
by Lycurgus still subsisting, and the lots of land 
descending undiminished from father to son, some 
relics of order and equality were yet to be found, 
w’hicli prevented other errors from being fatal. But 
Kpifadeus a man of high authority in Sparta, though 
at the same time factious and ill-natured, being ap- 
pointed one of the Ephori and having a quarrel witli 
his son, procured a law that all men should have li- 
berty to alienate ^ their estates in their life-time, or 
to bequeath them to whom they pleased at their 
death. It was to indulge his private resentment, that 
this man proposed the decree, which others from a 
motive of avarice accepted and confirmed *, and thus 
was abrogated the best institution in the world. Men 
of fortune now extended their landed estates with- 
out bounds, not scrupling to exclude the right heirs; 
and wealth quickly coming into a few hands, the rest 

s See the Life of Lycur^tiS I. 122. 

4 It was good polit*> in the kings of England and France to procure 
laws empowering the nobility to alienate their estates, and by those 
means to reduce their power ; for the nobility were, at that time, no 
better than so many petty tyrants. (L.) ^ 

Solon had enacted a similar law (called, at Spjarta, * thetra,^) 
but on a more limited scale; by whicn those, who liad no Intimate 
male children, were enabled to bequeath their property as they 
pleased. See his Life, I. 249., tiot, (48.)*' 
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of the people •were poor and miserable. The latter 
found no leisure for liberal exercises ; being obliged 
to drudge in mean employments for their bread, and 
consequently looking with envy and hatred upon the 
rich. There remained not above seven hundred of 
the old Spartan families, of which perhaps one hun- 
dred had estate's in land. The rest of the city w^as 
occupied by an insignificant rabble without property 
or honour, who had neither heart nor spirit to defend 
their country against wars abroad, and who were al- 
ways watching an opportunity for changes and revo- 
lutions at home. 

For these reasons Agis thought it a noble under- 
taking, as in fact it was, to restore the citizens to 
their pristine equality, and thus to replenish Sparta 
with respectable inhabitants. With this view, he 
sounded the inclinations of his subjects. The young 
men listened to him with a readiness far beyond his 
expectation: they adopted with him the cause of 
virtue, and for the sake of liberty changed their 
manner of living, with as little objection as tliey 
would have changed their apparel. Hut most of the 
old men, being far gone in corruption, were as much 
idiaid of the name of Lveurgus, as a fugitive slave 
when brought back is of that of his master. They 
inveighed thcrclbre agai:rst Agis for lamenting the 
present state of things, and desiring to renovate the 
ancient dignity of Sparta. On the other hand, Ly- 
sandei' the son of Libys, Mandroclidas the son of 
EcpbancS, and Agesilans not only ap])rovcd his glo- 
rious designs, but strenuously co-oi)crated with them. 

Lysander had considerable reputation and autho- 
rity among the Spartans. No man understood the 
interests of Greece better than Mandroclidas, and 
with his shrewdness and capacity he had a proper mix- 
ture of Spirit. As for Agesilans, he was uncle to the 
Icing ^d a man of great eloquence, but at the same 
time ’effeminate and avaricious. He was animated 
to this enterprise fay his son Hippomedon, 
who had dfstinguished himsemin many wars, and wa» 

- ' ' " 6 
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respectable on account of the attachment of the Spar« 
tan youth to his person. It must be acknowledged, 
indeed, that Agesilaus’ real incentive to embark in 
the design, was tlie pressure of his debts, which he 
hoped to throw off l)y a change in the constitution. 

As soon a^Agis had gained him, he endeavoured 
with his assistance to bring his own mother into the 
sclicmc. She was sister to Agesikins, and by her ex- 
tensive connexions, lier w’calth, and tlie number of 
people who owed her money had great influence in 
Sparta, and a considerable share in the management 
of public affairs. On the first intimation of the thing, 
she was* quite astonished, and earnestly dissuaded 
the young man from measures, which she looked 
upon as neither practicable nor salutary. But Agesi- 
laus sh6wcd her that they might easily be effected', 
and that the^ would prove of the utmost utility to 
the state. , '1 he young prince likewise entreated his 
motlicr to sacrifice her wealth to the advancement of 
his g^ory, and to indulge his laudable ambition : “ It 
“ is impossible,” said he, “ for me ever to vie with 
“ other kings in point of opulence. The domestics 
“ of an Asiatic grandee, nay, the servants of" the 
“ stewards^ of Ptolemy and Seleucus, are richer tlian 
“ all the Spartan kings put together. But if by so- 
“ bricty, by simplicity of provision for the body, 
“ and by greatness of mind, I can accomplish some- 
“ filing which shall far exceed all their pomp and 
“ luxury, 1 mean the equal partition of property 
“ among all the citizens, I shall really become an il- 
“ lustrious prince, and have all the honour that such 
“ actions demand.” 

This address changed the opinions of the women. 
They entered info the young man’s glorious views; 
they caught the flame of virtue as it were by in- 
ration, and in their turn hastened and stimulated 
Agis to carry his scheme into execution. Thejr sent 
for their friends, and recommended the, a^ir td 

j And yet even their wealth, enormous as it was, w^ surpassed 
in after-times by dial of die fr^odmen of the Eoman Cssitrs 1* 
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them ; and they did the same to the other matrons. 
For they knew that the Lacedaemonians always 
hearkOn to their wives, and that the women are per- 
mitted to intermeddle more with public, than the 
men are with domestic concerns. This, indeed, 
proved the principal obstruction and dithcully in 
Agis' enterprise. The chief part of the Avealth of 
Sparta was now in the hands of the women : they 
consequently opposed the reformation, not only be- 
cause they knew they must forfeit those gratifications, 
in which their deviation from the severer paths of so- 
briety had brought them to place their happiness ; 
but because they saw that they must also lose that 
honour and power, which follow property. They 
therefore applied to Leonidas the other king, and 
desired him, as the older man, to put a stop to Agis' 
projects. 

Leonidas was inclined to serve the rich; but as he 
feared the people, who were extremely desirous of 
the chang<', he did not openly oppose it. He strove 
however in private to blast the design, by apjilying 
to the magistrates; and invidiously represented, 

■ “ That Agis was offering the poor a share in the 
“ estates of the ricli, as the price of absolute power ; 
“ and that the distribution of lands, and tlie cancel- 
“ ling of debts, was only a scheme to purchase guards 
for himself, not citizens for Sparta.” 

But Agis having procured Lysandcr to be elected 
one of the E})hori, seized the first opportunity of pro- 
posing his rhetra to the senate ; according to which, 
** Debtors were to be released from their obligations, 
** and lands divided in the following manner: — I’hose 
** that lay between the valley of Pallcne '’ and Mount 
“ Taygetus, as far as Malea and Sellasia, were to be 
** distributed in four thousand five hundred equal 
** lots; fifteen thousand lots were to be made of the 
remaining territory, to be shared among the neigh- 
“ bouring inhabitants who were able to bear arms ; 

, ; * A city of Arcadia, ^ borders of Lacon^* 
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as to what lay within the limits first mentioned} 
“ TSpartans were to have the preference ; but if their 
“ number fell short, it was to be made up from 
“ strangers, unexceptionable in pointnf person, con- 
** dition, and education. These were to be divided 
“ into fifteei\ companies some of four, and some 
“ of two hundred, who were to eat together, and to 
“ observe the discipline injoined by the laws of Ly- 
' “ curgus.” 

The decree, being thus proposed in the senate, and 
the members differing in theiropinions upon it, Lysan- 
der summoned an assembly of the people; in which 
with MandrocUdas and Agesilaus he harangued the 
citizens, and entreated them not to let the few in- 
"Sult the many, or to view with unconcern the ma- 
jesty of Sparta trodden under foot. They desired 
them to recollect the ancient oracles, which bade 
them beware of the love of money, a vice the most 
ruinous to Sparta, as well as tlie late answer fi'om 
the temple of Pasiphaa, which had given them the 
same warning. For Pasiphaa had a temple and an 
oracle at Thalamim Some say, this Pasiplsaa was 
one of the daughters of Atlas, who had by Jupiter a 


7 That tlnVs passage is corrupted, the late editors of Amyot^s 
French version contend, both because fifteen was originally the 
number, not of tables, but of guests at each table (See the Life of 
Ly curgus, 1. 128.), which is here uicTcdibly extended to two, 
and even four hundred; and because neither fifteen times two, nor 
fifteen times four hundred make up the 4500 lots in question. Per- 
haps we should read, as they suggest, • three hundred tables of fif- 
teen persons each.’* 

Those who consulted this oracle lay down to sleep in the tem- 
ple, and the goddess revealed to tlicm the object of their inquiries 
m a dream. (L,) (Cic. De Div. i* 43., and Tertull. De Anini^, 48. 
See also J. Mcur.b. MisccU. Lacon. i. 4.) The oracle to the same 
purport was given them by Apollo, 

Spartam 

NuUd rc alidy nisi avaritid pentui am ; 

^ upon which Cicero justly remaiks, that it was a warning not only to 
those to whom it was addressed, but to every wealthy community 
(De Off. ii, 22 ), md details the disorders, which were introduced 
into Sparta by that fatal possiem.^' 
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son named Ammon. Others suppose her to be Cas- 
sandra®, the daughter of Priam, who died at thkt 
place, and iniglit have received the name of Pasi- 
pbaa fifom answering the questions of all that con- 
sulted her. But Phylarchus” affirms, she was no 
other than Daphne the daughter of Ainyclas, who 
flying from the solicitations of Apollo had been meta- 
raoiphosed into a laurel, and subsequently honoured 
by th at deity with the gift of prophecy. Be that as 
it may, it was affirmed that her oracle had com- 
manded all tlie Spartans to return to the equality, 
which the laws of Lycurgus originally injoined. 

Last of all, king Agis entered the assembly; and 
after a short speech declai'cd, that he would contri- 
bute largely to the institution which he recommend- 
ed. He would first resign to the community his own 
great estate, consisting of arable and pasture land 
and of six hundred talents in money ; and next his 
mother and grandmother, with all his relations and 
friends, who were the richest persons in Sparta, 
would follow' his example. 

The people were astonished at the magnificence 
of the young man’s pro|)osal, and rejoiced that now, 
after the space of three hundred years, they had at 
last found a king w'orthy of Sparta. Upon this Lc- 
onirlas began openly and vigorously to oppose the 
new regulations. He considered, that he should be 
obliged to do the same w'ith his collegue, without 

9 Pausaniass would incline one to believe, that this wos lhe goddess 
Jno, ‘ On tho ro'-id between Oetylus and Tlml.imi.e,’ says he, ^ is the 
temple of luo. It is the cnstoni of those who consult her to sleep iii 
bar tetupjs*, and what they w-mt to know is revealed to them in a 
dream. In the court of the temple are, two statues of brass, one of 
Paphia [ft ought to be ‘ Pasipliaa ’] the other of flie Sun. That 
which is in the temple, is so covered with garlands and fillets, that it . 
is not to be seen ; but it is said to be of b» ass.’ (iii. 26. ) 

ri# TTurt (pect^tiv 

TliaUmia! was on the gulf of Messene. 

** This writer, contemporary with Agis, had competed (beside 
many wor)^ iif mythology) a History of OrefC^ in twi«enty*^ebt 
expccUtitw P^oponnwiw to the of 
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receiving from the people tlie same acknowledge- 
ments ; that all indeed would be equally under a ne- 
cessity of giving up their fortunes, while he who first 
set the example would exclusively reap tljfi honour. 
He therefore demanded of Agis, “ Whether or not 
“ he thought Lveurgus a just and good man ?” Agis 
answering in the affirmative, Leonidas proceeded 
thus : “ But did Lycurgus ever order just debts to 
“ be cgncellod, or bestow the freedom of Sparta 
“ upon strangers ? Was itniot, on the other hand, his 
“ opinion that his commonwealth could not be in a 
“ salutary state, except strangers were entirely ex- 
“ clade4 ?” Agis replied, “ He was not surprised 
“ that Leonidas, who had been educated in a foreign 
- country, and had children by an intermarriage 
“ with a Persian family, should be ignorant that 
“ Lycurgus by banishing money had banished both 
“ debts and usury from Lacedaimon. As for stran- 
“ gers, he excluded only those who were not likely 
“ to conform to his instituiions, or fit to class with 
“ his people. For he did not dislike them merely as 
strangers, his exceptions w^ere to their manners 
“ and customs ; and he was afraid that, b} mixing 
“ with his Spartans, they w'ould infect them with 
** their luxury, cfleminacy, and avarice. Terpander, 
“ Thales,' and Phcrecydes’-* were strangers; yct,be- 
“ cause their poetry and philosophy moved in con- 
“ cert with the maxims of Lycurgus,. they were held 
in high honour at Sparta. Even you commend 
“ Eeprepes, who when he was one of the Ephori, 
“ retrenched the two strings, which Phrynis the mu- 
sician had added to the seven of the harp ; you 
“ commend those who did thessamc by Timotneus 


Terpander had first introduced music into Sparta, and it had 
been revived there by Tliales or Tbalctas (not tlie philosopher so 
eallcd) whom Lycurgus had invited to that city* Pherecydes ha ’ 

< the g^ory of having been the tutor of Pythagoras, and first taught 
in Cxreece, according to Cic. (Tusc. i. 16 .) the immortality of the 
fiouL* 

Timotheus, the Milesi^n^ a celebrated D!ttt^rand)ic poet ^ 
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“ and yet you complain of our intending to banish 
“ superfluity, pride, and luxury from Sparta. Do you 
“ think that, in retrenching the swelling and super- 
“ numer^iry graces of music, they had no farther 
“ view ; and that they were not afraid the excess 
“ and disorder would reach the lives and manners of 
“ the people, and destroy the harmony df the state 
From this time, the common people followed Agis. 
But the rich entreated Leonidas not to renounce 
their cause ; and they exerted their interest so ef- 
fectually with the senate, whose chief ])owcr lay in 
previously determining what laws should be propos- 
ed to the people, that they carried it against the 
rhetra by a majority of one. Lysander however, 
being still in office, resolved to impeach Leonidas 
upon an ancient law, which forbids every dcscendent 
of Hercules to have children by a stranger, and 
makes it capital for a Sjjartan to settle in a foreign 
country. These allegations he instructed others to 
adduce against Leonidas, while he with his collcgucs 
watched for a sign from heaven. It was cnstomaiy 
for the Ephori every ninth year, on a clear star-light 
night, when there was no moon, to sit down and in 
silence observe the heavens. If a star happened to 
shoot from one part of them to another, they pro- 
nounced the kings guilty of some crime against the 
gods, and suspended them till they wcie re-establish- 
ed by an oracle from Delphi or Olympia. J.ysander,^ 
affirming that this sign had appeared to him, sum- 
moned Leonidas to his trial, and produced witnesses 
to prove that he had had two children by an Asiatic 
woman, whom one of Scleucus’ lieutenants liad given 
him to wife ; but that on her conceiving a strong dis- 
like to him, he had reluctantly returned home, and 
filled up the vacancy in the throne of Sparta. During 
this suit he persuaded Clcombrotus, Leonidas* son- 

musician. He added even a twelfth, string to the harp, but ibr thiis 
he was severely puDisliied by tbe Spartan$| coifcluded that 
luxury of sound w(mld euervatc the 



StT;law and a prince of the blood, to lay claim to the 
crown. Leonidas, greatly terrified, fled to the altar 
of Minerva in the Chalcicecus ’* as a suppHunt ; and ■ 
his daughter, leaving Cleombrotus, joined hlhi in the 
intercession. Thence, however, he was sununoned 
fo the court erf* judicature ; and as he did not appear, 
he was deposed, and the kingdom adjiuiged to Cle- 
onibrotus. 

Soon after this revolution, I.ysandcr’s magistracy 
expired, and he quitted hiS office. The Ej)hori of 
the ensuing year listened to the sujjpllcation of Leo- 
nidas, and consented to restore him. They likewise 
began a prosecution against Lysandcr and Mandro- 
clidas for the cancelling of debts and distribution of 
Tands, which those magistrates had illegally sanc- 
tioned. In this danger, these two poisons persuad- 
ed the kings to unite their interest, and to despise 
the machinations of the Ephoii. “ These state-offi- 
“ cers,” said they, “ have no power, but what they 
“ derive from some difference between the kings. In 

such a case, they Iiave a right to support with their 
“ suffrage the prince, whose measures are the more sa- 
“ lutary, against the other; but when the kings arc 

unanimous, nothing can over-rule their dcterniina- 
“ tions. To resist them then, is to fight against the 
“ law's. For, as we said, they can only decide be- 
“ tween the kings in case of disagreement; vvh^. 

their sentiments arc the same, the Ephori have no 
“ right to interpose.” 

Convinced by this argument, the kings entered 
the place of assembly wuth their friends, where they 
removed the Ephori from their seats, and appointed 
others hi their room. Of these new magistrates 
Agesilaus was one. They then armed a gi'ciit num- 
ber of the youth, and released'^ many out of prison j 
upon which their adversaries were struck with terror, 
expecting that many lives would be lost. They’ d’d 


** A temple of that goddess at Sparta, constructed entirely of 
brass. (L.) It was still in eKistence in Pausanias’ time. (s. 5.}* 
VOL. V. L 
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not, however, put a single man to the sword : on the 
contrary, Agis understanding that Agesilaus design- 
ed to foil Leonidas in his flight to Tegea, and had 
planted assassins by the way for that purpose, gener- 
ously sent a party of thirty men along with him, who 
escorted him safe to that city- 

Thus the business went on with all the success 
which they could desire, and they had no farther op- 
position to encounter. .But this excellent regula- 
tion, so worthy of Lacedaemon, miscarried through 
the failure of one of its pretendeel advocates, the vile 
disease of avarice in Agesilaus- He was possessed 
of a large and fine estate in land, but at the same 
time deeply in debt ; and as he was neither able to 
pay his debts nor willing to part with his land, he 
represented to Agis, that if both his intentions were 
carried jointly into execution, it would probably 
raise considerable commotions in Sparta ; whereas, 
tfhe first obliged the rich by the cancelling of debts, 
they would afterward quietly and readily consent to 
the distribution of lands. He drew Lysandcr, like- 
wise, into the same snare. An order was therefore 
issued for bringing in all bonds (the Lacedaemonians 
call them ‘ Claria’) and they were piled together in 
the market-place and burnt. When the • fire began 
to blaze, the usurers and other creditors walked on in 
great distress. But Agesilaus scoffingly said, “ He 
“ never saw a brighter, or a more glorious flame.’^ 
The commem people demanded that an immediate 
distribution of mnds should also be made, and the 
"longs gave orders for it ; but Agesilaus found out 
some pretence or other for delay, till it was time for 
Agis to .take the field in behalf of the Achaians, who 
were allies of the Spartans, and had applied to them 
ibr Succours. For they expected, that the iEtoliana 
would march thro^h the territories of Megara, and 
eote/Peloponnesus. Aratus therefore, tj^e Achasiin .. 
general, assembled an army in ordm to prevent it, 
and wi ote to the Ephori for asilistancsB. f 
'^ese officers imrnediatety despsdehed. upon 
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that service ; and he set forward with the highest 
hopes, on account of the spirit of his troops and 
their attachment to his person. They wore most of 
them young men in very indifferent circunistances, 
who being now released from their debts, and expect- 
ing a divisiont)flands on their return from the war, 
strove to recommend themselves as much as possible 
to Agis. It was a most agreeable spectacle to the 
cities, to see them march through Peloponnesus with- 
out committing the least violence, and with such 
strictness of discipline that they were scai'cely 
heard as they passed. The Greeks said one to ano- 
ther, “ With what excellent order and decency must 
1‘ .the armies under Agesilaus, Lysander, or Agesi- 
“ laus of old have moved ; when we find such exact 
“ obedience, such reverence in the Spartans to a ge- 
“ ncral, who is perhaps the youngest man in the 
“ whole army !” This young prince’s simplicity of 
diet indeed, his Io\ e or labour, and his affecting no 
show either in his dress or arms above a private sol- 
dier, made all the common people, as he passed, look 
upon him with pleasure and admiration : but his 
new regulations at Laceda*mon displeased the rich, 
and they were afraid that he might raise commotions 
every where among the commonalty, and incite them 
to follow the example. 

After Agis had joined Aratus at Corinth, in the 
deliberations about meeting and fighting the enemy, 
he displayed a proper courage and spirit, without 
any enthusiastic or irrational flights. He gave it as 
his opinion, “ That they ought to bring on an en- 
** gagement, and never sufler the war to enter the 
“ gates of Peloponnesus. Still, however, he was 
“ willing to do whatever Aratus thougiit most expe- 
dient, because he was the older man, and general 
of' the Achaeans, whom he came not to cQih- 
mand or to control, but to assist in the war.’*' 

It must be confessed, . that Bato^'’ of Sinopexe- 

u Author of a History of Penn. ’ 

Upon tiM) whole snhject this expedition iB.fhvour of ^ Acb^ 

' lt'2 
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lates the story in another manner. He says, Ara^us 
was anxious to engage, and that Agis declined it. 
But Bato had never met with what Aratus writes, as 
an apology for himself upon this point. That gene- 
ral informs us, “ That as the husbandmen had al- 
“ most finished their harvest, he thought it better to 
“ let the enemy pass, than to hazard by a battle the 
“ loss of the whole country.” When Aratus there- 
fore determined not to fight, and dismissed his allies 
with compliments upon their readiness to serve him, 
Agis who hud gained great honour by his beh.aviour, 
marched back to ISi)arta, where by this time internal 
troubles and changes demanded his presenfce. 

Agesilaus, still one of tlic Epliori, and delivered 
from the pressure of debt which had w'eighed down 
his spirits, scrupled no act of injustice that might 
bring money into his coffers. lie even added to the 
year a thirteenth month, though the proper period 
for that intercalation was not yet come, and insisted 
on the people’s paying snpermnnerary taxes for that 
month. Being afraid however of revenge from those 
whom he had injured, and seeing himself hated by all 
the work!, he thought it necessary to maintain a 
guard which always attended him to the senate- 
house. As to the kings, lie expressed an utter con- 
tempt lor one of them and the respect which he 
paid to the other he wished to have referred rather 
to his being liis kinsman, than to his wearing the 
crown. In addition to all this, he propagated a re- 
port, that he should be one of the liphori the year fol- 
lowing. His enemies therefore, determined to hazard 
an immctiiate attempt against him, openly brought 
luick Leonidas from Tagea, and placejd him on the 
throne. This the people beheld with pleasure ; for they 
were angry at finding themselves duped, with respect 
to the; promised distribution of lands. Agesuaus 

tlicrF fire coH&iikrable ddubts^ both from argumoal and tefiti* 
iaoT)y» ci* Plutarcb*s accuracy. See, Mem. de PAcad^ deg Bellea 
Histoire, xiy * 
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hinaself would scarcely have escaped their fury, had 
not his son Hippomedon, who was held in great 
esteem by the whole city on account of his valour, 
interceded for his life. 

Both the kings took sanctuary, Agis in Chalcioe- 
cus, and Cleortibrotus in the temple of Neptune. It 
was against the latter, that Leonidas was most in- 
censed ; and therefore passing Agis by, he went with 
a party of soldiers to seize. Clcombrotus, whom he 
resentfully reproached with having conspired against 
him though his son-in-law, deprived him of the king- 
dom, and banished him from his country. 

Cleomljrotus had nothing to say in rc])ly, but sat 
in the deepest distress and silence. Chelonis, the 
daughter of Leonidas, had looked upon the injury 
done to her father as done to herself; and therefore, 
when Cleombrotus robbed him of the crown, she left 
him, in order to console her father in his misfortune. 

As hmg as he remained in sanctuary, she stayed 
with him, and when he fled, sympathising with his 
sorrow and full of resentment against Cleombrotus, 
she attended him in his flight. But, when the for- 
tunes of’hcr fiither changed, she changed too. She 
joined her husband, as a suppliant ; and was found 
sitting by him with great marks of tenderness, and 
her two children, one on each side, at her feet. The 
whole company were deeply struck at the sight, and 
could not refrain from tears, when they considered 
her goodness of heart and uncommon strength of af- 
fection. 

Chelonis then, pointing tp her mourning habit 
and her dishevelled hair, thus addressed Leonidas. 
“ It was not, my dear father, compassion for Cleom- 
“ brotus, which put me in this habit, and gave me 
“ this look of misery. My soi’rows took their date 
“ with your misfortunes and your banishment, and 
** have ever since remained my familiar companions. 

Now you have conquered your enemies, and are 
“ a^in king of Sparta, should I still retain these en- 
“ signs ipfa^iction, of assume festival and royal of- 
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naraents j while the husband of my youth, whom 
“ you yourself bestowed upon me, falls a victim to 
“ your vengeance ? If his own submission, if the 
“ tears of his wife and children cannot propitiate 
“ you, he must suffer a severer punishment for his 
“ offences than even you require : be must see his 
“ beloved wife die before him. For how can 1 live, 
“ and support the sight of my own sex, after both 
m)f husband and my father have refused to hearken 
to my supplication ; wlien it appears that, both as 
“ a wife and a daughter, I am born to be miserable 
“ with my family ? If this poor man had any plausible 
** reasons for what he did, I invalidated tlrcm all by 
“ forsaking him to follow you. But you furnish him 
“ with a sufficient apology for his misbehaviour, by 
“ showing that a crown is so bright and desirable an 
object, that a son-in-law' must be slain and a 
** daughter utterly disregarded, where that is in 
“ question.” 

Chelonis, after this supplication, rested her cheek 
upon her husband’s head, and with an eye dim and 
languid through sorrow looked round on the specta- 
tors. Leonidas consulted his friends upon the point, 
and then commanded Cleombrotus to rise and go 
into exile ; but he desired Chelonis to stay, and not 
forsake so affectionate a father, who had thus kindly 
granted her husband’s life. Chelonis, however, 
w'ould not be persuaded. When her husband had 
risen from the ground, she put one child into his 
arms, and took the other herself ; and after having 
paid due homage at the altar, where they had taken 
sanctuary, went with him into banishment. So that, 
had not Cleombrotus been coj rupteej with the love 
of false glory, he must have thought exile with such 
a w oman a greater happiness than a kingdom without 
her. 

^Aftcr Cleombrotus was thus expelled, the Ephori 
removed, and others substituted in their place, Leo- 
nidas laid a scheme to jget Agis into his power. 
At first Jie desired him to leave his saitetuaiy, and 
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resume his share in the government ; “ For the peo- 
“ pie,” he said, “ thought he might well be pardoned, 
** as a young man ambitious of honour ; and the. 
“ rather because they, as well as he, had been de- 

ceived by the craft of Agesilaus.” But when he 
found that A^is suspected him, and chose to stay 
where he was, he threw oif the mask of kindness. 
Amphares, Demochares, and Arecsilaus used to spend 
• much time with Agis, as being his intimate friends. 
They likewise conducted iHiufrom the temple to the 
bath, and after he had bathed, brought him back to 
the sanctuary. Ampliares had lately borrowed an 
imuiense.quantity of plate and other rich furniture 
from Agesistrata, and he hoped that if he could de- 
“stroy the king and the princesses of his family, he 
might keep those goods as his own. Upon this acs 
count, he is said to have first listened to the sugges- 
tions of Leonidas, and to have endeavoured to bring 
the Ephori, his collogues, to do the same. 

As,. Agis however confined himself wholly to the 
temple, with the exception of an occasional visit to 
the bath, they resolved to make use of that opportu- 
nity. One day, therefore, upon his return they met 
him with a great appearance of friendship, and as 
they conducted him on his way, conversed with much 
freedom and gaycty, which his youth and their inti- 
macy with him seemed to warrant. But, when they 
came to the turning of a street which led to the pri- 
son, Amphares by virtue of his office arrested him : 
“ I take you into custody, Agis,” said he, “ in order 
** to your giving an account to the Ephori of your 
“ administration.” At the same time Demochares, 
who was a tall strong, man, wrapped his clokc about 
his head, and dragged him off. I'he rest, as they had 
previously concerted the thing, pushed him on be- 
hind ; and, no one advancing to his rescue or assist- 
ance, he was committed to prison. 

Leonidas presently came, with a strong bapd of 
mefoeniaries, to secure the prison without j arid the 
Ephori entered it, with such senators as were of their 
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party. They began, as in a judicial process, wi,tti 
demanding what he had to say in defence of his pro: 
ceedings ; and, as the young prince only laughed a'^ 
their dissimulation, Amphares told him, “ They 
“ would soon make him weep for his presumption.” 
Another of the Ephori, seeming inclined to put him 
in a M'ay of excusing and clearing himself, asked him, 
** Whether Lysander and Agesilaus had not forced 
“ him into those measures ?” But Agis answered, “ I 
“ was forced by no man J it was my attachment to 
“ the institutions of Lycurgus, and my desire to 
“ imitate him, which made me adopt his form of 
“ government.” The same magistrate then demand- 
ed, “ W'hethcr he repented of what he had done ?” 
To which he replied, “ I shall never repent of so 
“ glorious a design, though I see death before my 
“ eyes.” Upon tliis, they passed sentence of death 
upon Jiiin, and commanded the officer's to carry him 
into the Decas, n hich is a small apartment in the 
prison, where they strangle malefoctors. , Buk the 
officers durst not touch him, and the very mercenaries 
declined it; as deeming it impious to lay violent 
hands ujron a king Dcmochares, observing this, 
loaded them with reproaches, and threatened to 
punish iheni. At the same time, he laid hold ou 
Agis himself, and thrust him into the dungeon. 

By this time it was generally known that Agis was 
taken into custody, and there was a great concourse 
of people at the prison-gates, with lant horns and 
torches. Among the numbers, who resented these 
proceedings, were the mother and grandmother of 
Agis, crying out and imploring that the king might 
be heard and judged by the people in full assembly. 

‘ *7 Thinking with our fehakspeare, 

There^ such divinity doth hedge a king, 

Thut troasdn can hut peep to wiiat it would, 

little of his will. (llamlet iv. 5.) 

See also 1 Sa»n. xx^v. ,5, (>. 

Jt sreuu probuble that for * Decas* above, we should r^ad * Cfeas/ 
the Uame d'tl^c pi ison at Sparta.^ ' ’ 
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Byt this, instead procuring him a respite, hastened 
his execixt: ' . for they were afraid he would be re- 
scued in llic night, if the turaidt should increase. 

As Agis was going to execution, he perceived one 
of the officers lamenting his fate with tears, upon 
which he said^ “ My friend, dry up your tears ; for, 
“ as I suflfer innocently, I am in a better condfriou 
“ than those who condemn me unjustly.” So say- 
ing, he cheerfully offered his neck to the executioner'®. 

Amphares then going ‘to the gate, Agesistrata 
threw herself at his tect, on account of their long in- 
timacy and friendship. He raised her from the 
ground and told her, “ Her son should stifier no 
farther violence or injury.” He added likewise, 
she might go in and sec him, if she pleased. She de- 
sired that her mother might be admitted with her, 
and Amphares assured her there would be no objec- 
tion. When he had Jet them in, he commanded the 
gates to be again locked, and Archidamia to be first 
introduced. She was very old, and had lived in high 
honour and esteem among the Spartans. After she 
was j)ut to death, he ordered Agesistrata to walk in. 
She did so, and beheld her son extended on the 
ground, and her mother hanging by the neck. iSlie 
assisted the officers in taking Archidamia down, 
placed the body by that of Agis, and wra})ped it de- 
cently up. 'fhen embracing her son and kissing him, 
she said, “ My son, thy too great moderation, lenity, 
“ and humanity have ruined both thyself and us.” 
Amphares, w’ho tioin the door obsciu cd and heal’d 
all that passed, went up in the utmost fury to 
Agesistrata, and cried out; “ If you approved 
“ your son’s actions, you shall also have his reward.” 
She rose up to meet her fate, and said, with a sigh 
for her country, “ May all this be for the good of 
Sparta !” 


According to Pausan. viii. 10., Agis full in an expedition against 
Megalopolis^ but Plutarch’s is the more generally received account, 
which pjat;l!9lus deaUi B. C. 
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When these events were reported in the city, and 
the three corpses were carried out, the terror which 
the sad scene inspired was not so great, but that the 
people openly expressed their grief and indignation, 
and their hatred of Leonidas and Ainphares. For 
they were persuaded, that there had not been such a 
train of vdlainous and impious actions af Sparta, since 
the Dorians first inhabited Feloponncsus. 

The majesty of the kings of Sparta had been held 
in such veneration by their very enemies, that they 
had scrupled to strike (hem, even when they had an 
Opportunity of doing so in battle. Hence it was that, 
in the many actions between the Lacedaiiuoipans and 
the other Greeks, the former had lost only their king 
Cleombrotus (I.), who fell by a javelin, at the Itattlc 
of Leuctra a little befin e the time of Philip of Mace- 
don. As for Theopompus, who (as the Messenians 
affirm) was slain by Aristomencs, the I.iaccdsemon’-uis 
deny it, and say he was only wounded. That, liow - 
cver, is a matter of some dispute : but it is cci;tain, 
that Agis was the first king of I.accdacmdn put to 
death bj* the liphori ; and that he suffered only for 
having engaged in an cnterpri.>c eminently glorious 
and truly worthy of Sparta ; though he was of an 
age, at which even errors are considered as pardon- 
able. llis friends indeed had more reason to com- 

£ laiu of him, than his enemies, for having saved 
.eonidas, and trusted his associates, in the unsus- 
picious generosity and goodness of his heart. 


II. CLEOMENES. 

A FTER Agis w’as put to death, Leonidas ititcndcd 
the same fate for his brother Archidainus ; but that 
;,|(rince saved himself by a #ucly retreat. His wife 
Agiatis however, who had l>een newly brought to 
bw, was forced b^ the tyrant from her owii bouse, 
*»d jpvcn«to his son Clcomenes. Cleoiuei^s w^s 
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not yet quite come to years of maturity, but his 
father was unwilling that any other man should many 
her ; as she was the daughter of Gylippus, and heiress 
to his large estate, and in beauty, as well as happiness 
of temper and conduct, surpassed all the women of 
Greece. Sh^ left nothing unattempted, to prevent 
her being forced into this match, but all her efforts 
proved ineffectual. When she was married there- 
fore to Clcoracncs, she made liim a good and affec- 
tionate wife, though shehated his father. Cleomenes 
was passionately fond of her from the first, and his 
attachment to his wife made Iiiin sympathise with her 
on the mournful remembrance of Agis. He would 
often ask her for the history of that unfortunate 
prince, and listen with deep attention to her account 
of his sentiments and his designs. 

Cleomenes was ambitious of glory, and had a 
native greatness of mind. Nature had moreover dis- 
posed him to tcmjierance and simplicity of manners, 
equally with Agis ; but he had not his calmness and 
moderation, llis spirit liad an ardour in it; and 
there was an impetuosity in his pursuits of honour, or 
wliatcvcr appeared to him under that character. He 
held it most glorious, indeed, to reign over a willing 
people ; but, at the same time, he held it not in- 
glorious to subdue their reluctances, and bring them 
even against theii inclinations into the adoption of 
salutary measures. 

With the prevailing manners and customs of Sparta 
he was dissatisfied. He saw, that ease and pleasure 
were the chief objects with the people ; that the king 
paid but little regard to public concerns, and if no- 
body gave him any disturbance, chose to spend his 
time in the enjoyments of affluence and luxury ; and 
that individuals, entirely actuated by self-interest* 
concerned themselyes no farther in the business of 
the state than they could turn it to their own emolur 
meat. And what rendered the prospect still more 
mt^ncholy, it appeared dangerous to make any 
inejiti^n of training th^ youth to strong exercises and 
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strict temperance, to persevering' fortitude and uni- 
versal equality, since the proposing of these things 
had cost Agis his life. 

It is said likewise, that Clcomenes had been in- 
structed in philosophy at a very early period of life 
by SphacTus the Borysthenitc’, who carajc to Lace- 
daemon, and taught the youth with great diligence 
and success. tSphasMis was one of the principal dis- 
ciples of Zeno the Citiean “ ; and it seems that he ad- 
mired the strength of genius, which he found in 
Cleomeucs, and added fresh incentives to his love of 
gl()ry. We arc informed that, 'when Leonidas of old 
W'as asked, “ M'liat he thought of the pdetry of 
“ Tyrtajus j” he replied, “ 1 think it well calculated 
“ to excite the courage of our youth : for the enthu- 
“ siasm, with which it inspires them, makes them 
** tear no danger in battle.” So the Stoic philoso- 
phy^ may put persons of lofty and fiery spirits upon 
enterprises too desperate ; but, in those of a grave 
and mild disposition, it will produce all the gbod 
effects for which it was designed. 

When Leonidas died, and CIcomcncs came to the 
crown, he obsci ved that all ranks of men were utter- 
ly corrupted. The rich had an eye only to private 
profit and pleasure, and entirely neglected the public 
interest. The common people, on account of the 
meanness of their circumstances, had uo spirit firr 
■war, no ambition to instruct fhelr children in the 
3partaii exercises. Clcomenes himself possessed only 


* Sphacrus wd? J^om toHurcl the ent! of tlio rei»»n of Ptolomy 
Pbihddj>hK$, aiicl floini^hcd uuJor that oi* j.ctcs, Diogenes 
Laertius (vii. 177.) has given us a catalogue of lujs works, whicJi 
were eoncMtlmblo. lie was first the scholar of Zeno, and after- 
ivatd of CieatJtlKs. 

' Tile BorystJieiiOft, twd. the Nieper, falls into the Black Sea* 

^ He was so called, to distinguisli him from Zeno of Elea, a city 
of Laconia, wiio flourished about two hundred years after the death 
of Zeno the Citieam Citium, of which the elder Zeno infos a native^ 
wa& a town of Cyprus, 

3 , From it 's tqiirdciiey to inspire a contempt of death, and m 
agency ^f!Pr 9 videpce, « >v 
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tUe name of king, while the power was in the hands 
of the Ephori. lie, therefore, soon began to think 
of changing the present posture of affairs. lie had 
a friend called Xenares, united to him by such au 
affection as the Spartans called ‘ insj)iration.’ Him 
he first soundkid ; inquiring of him, what kind of a 
prince Agis was, and by what steps and with what 
associates he came into the way, which he siibsc- 
quently pursued. Xenares at first consented readily 
enough to satisfy his curiosity, and gave him an ex- 
act narrative of all the proceedings. But when he 
found that Cleonienes interested himself deeply in 
the affah’, and took such an enthusiastic pleasure in 
the new schemes of Agis, as to desire to hear them 
again and again, he reproved his distempered incli- 
nations, and at last entirely left his company. He 
did not however, acquaint any one with the cause of 
their misunderstanding ; but only said, “ Cleomcncs 
“ knew very well.” As Xenares so strongly opposed 
the king’s project, he tiunight others must be as little 
disposed to come into it j and lie therefore concerted 
the whole matter by himself. Under the pci suasion, 
that he could more easily elfcct his intended change 
in the time of war than in that of peace, lie embroil- 
ed his country with the Achmans, who had indeed 
given sufficient occasion of complaint. For Aratus, 
their great leader, had laid it down as a principle, 
from the beginning of liis administration, to reduce 
all Peloponnesus into one body. This was the end, 
which he had in view in his numerous expeditions, 
and in all his proceedings during the many years of 
Jiis administration. This, indeed, he was of opinion 
was the only way to secure that peninsula against it’s 
foreign enemies. He luul already succeeded with 
most of its states ; the Lacedaemonians and Eleans, 
and such of the Arcadians as were in the Lacedaemo- 
nian interest, being all that stood ouL And upon 
Leonidas’ death, he commenced hostilities against 
the^^readiaqs, particularly those, who bordered upon 
tli^t^chaeans, designing thus to try, how the Lace- 
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daemonians stood inclined. As for Cleomenes, he 
demised him as an inexperienced young man. 

The Ephori, however, sent Cleomenes to seize 
Athenaeum * near Bclbina. This place is one of the 
keys of Laconia, and was then in dispute between 
the Spartans and Megalopolitans. (Xeomenes, ac- 
cordingly, took and fortified it. Aratus, not making 
any remonstrance, marched by night to surprise 
Tegea and Orchomenus. But the persons who had 
promised to betray those places to him, found their 
hearts fail them, when they came to the point ; and 
he retired, as he thought, undiscovered. Upon this, 
Cleomenes wrote to him in a familiar way, desiring 
to know, “ Whither he had marched the night be- 
** fore Aratus answered, That understanding 
** his intention of fortifying Belbina, he had intended 
** by his last potion to prevent that measure.” 
Cleomenes humorously replied, “ I am satisfied with 
“ the account, which you give of your march ; but 
“ should be glad to know, why those torched and 
“ ladders were marching along with you.” 

Aratus could not help laughing at the jest ; and 
inquired what kind of man this young prince was. 
Upon which Ucmocrates, a Laceda?monian exile, re- 
plied, “ If you design to do any thing against the 
“ Spartans, you must do it quickly, before the spurs 
“ of this cockrcl be grown.” 

Cleomenes, with a few horse and three hundred 
foot, was now posted in Arcadia. The Ephori, ap- 
prehensive of a war, commanded him home ; and he 
obeyed. , But, finding that in consequence of this re- 
treat Aratus had seized Caphya;, they ordered him 
again to take the field. Cleomenes made himself 
pnister of Methydrium, and ravaged the territories of 
'Argos. Upon which the Acha?ans marched. against 

♦ A terojilc of Minerva. Belbina U variously written. See Btu- 
san..,viii. S5. PidyJbius, a nanse of great weight in history^ in hiS ac- 
count of thit quarrel, makes Cleomenes ddcidedly tlie.a^P’Cssor. 
Hb asseite li|iewise,'tbat Archidamns fled from Sparta 
< meaea^ andwas put to death by his direction. See b3a!#.\ 
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him with twenty thousand foot and a tliousand horse, 
under the command of Aristomachns. CJcomenes 
met him at Palantinm, and offered him battle. But 
Aratus, intimidated by this instance of the young 
prince's spirit, dissuaded the general from engaging, 
and retreateA This retreat exposed Aratus to re- 
proach among the Achaeans, and to scorn and con- 
tempt among the Spartans, whose army coijsi'-.ted of 
not more than five thousand )ncn. Cleomenes, 
elevated with this success, ‘began to talk in a higher 
tone among the people, and bade them rcn'cmber an 
expression of one of their ancient kings, who said ; 
“ The Eacedmmonians inquired not usually abvmt 

the number of their enemies, but about the pbcu 
“ where they were to be found.” 

After this, he w'cntto the assistance of the Elcan?, 
against whom the Achajans had now turned their 
arms ; attacked the latter at Lyca.'um, as they were 
upon the retreat, and put them eriiirely to the rout ; 
not duly spreading terror through their whole anny, 
but killing great numbers, and making many prison- 
ers. It was even reported among the Greeks, that 
Ai'atus was in the number of the slain. Aratus, 
availing himself in the best manner of the opportu- 
nity, marched immediately to Mantinca, and coming 
upon it by surprise took it, and secured it for the 
Achajans. 

The Lacedaemonians, deeply affected by this loss, 
opposed Cleomenes in his inclination for w'ar. He 
therefore bethought himself of recalling from Messene 
Agis’ brother Archidamus, to whom, in the other 
family, the crown belonged ; imagining that the 
power of the Ephori would be less formidable, when 
tile kingly government was constitutionally complete, 
and had it’s proper weight in the scale. The party 
which had put Agis to death j^orceiving this, and 
dreading vengeance from Archidamus, it' he should 
be established upon the throne, took the following 
tpethfid to prevent it ; They joined in inviting him 
to* cbnue privately to Sparta, and even assisted hihi 
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in his return ; but they assassinated him immediately 
afterward. Whether it was against the consent 
Cleomencs, as Phylarchus supposes, or his friends 
had persuaded him to abandon that unliappy prin 
we cannot decide. The clucf part of the blame how 
ever fell upon those friends, who if he gave his con- 
sent, were supposed to have teazed him into it. 

By this time, he was resolved to carry his intended 
changes into immediate execution ; and he therefore 
bribed the Ephoii to permit him to renew tlie war. 
He gained over also many others by the assistance of 
his mother Cratcsiclea, who liberally supplied liim 
with money, and joined in his schemes ©f glory. 
Nay, it is said that, though disinclined to marry again, 
for licr son’s sake she accepted a man, Megistonoiis, 
who had considerable interest and authority among 
the people. 

One of his first operations was, the going to seize 
LeuctraS a place within the dependencies of Megalo- 
})olis. The Achaeans, under the command of Avatus, 
hastened to it’s relief; and a battle was fought near 
the walls, in which part of the Laecda‘moniau army 
was beaten. But Aratus stopping the })ursuit at a 
tlefilc which w'as in the way, Lysiadas*' the JMcgalo- 
politan, offended at the order, encouraged the cavalry 
about him to pursue their advantage; by wliicli 
means he entangled them among vineyards, ditches, 
and other enclosures, where they were forced to break 
their ranks, and fell into tire utmost disoitler. Cleo- 
menes, observing his opportunity, commanded the 
Xarentines and Cretans to fall u})on them ; and 
l^^rsiadas, after great exertions of valour, was defeat- 
ed and slain. 7'he Lacedfcmonians, tlius encouraged, 
return^ to the action with shouts of joy, and routed 

5 By Pdl^^ius called Laodicea. This place mst flrot be con- 
landed with the Leuctra of Bscotia^ where Epaininondas gained 
hi? great victory.^ ' s ^ 

, 4 Iti the text it is * Lydiadas/ But Polybius calls him *l^»iadas 

so i^he^iere does Plutarch. Pausanias (viii. 27 ) sayi he did 
l|p fall till some yem awwardi yithen Cleomenes took MegaIo|»pliik 
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tUc whole Ach.'can army. After a considerable carn- 
age, a truce was granted to the survivors, and they 
were permitted to bury their dead ; but Clcomcnes 
ordered the body ot‘ I.ysiadas to be brought to him. 
He then clothed it in robes of purple, and put a 
crown upon k*s head ; and, in this attire, sent it to 
the gates of Megalopolis. This was the Lysiadas, 
who icstorcd liberty to that city, in which he '^vas an 
absolute prince, and united it to the Achaean league. 

Cleomcncs, highly elated with this victory, thought 
if matters were once entirely at his disposal in Sparta, 
the Achaeans would no longer be able to stand be- 
fore him? Tor this reason he endeavoured to co>(- 
_vincc his father-in-law Mcgistonoiis, that the yoke of 
the Ephori ought to be broken, and an equal division 
of pioperty made ; by which Sparta would be enabled 
to resume her ancient valour, and once more rise to 
the empire of Greece. Megistouoiis assented, and 
the king then admitted two or three other friends 
into I'hc scheme. 

About that time, one of the Ephori, as he slept in 
tlie temple of I*asiphaa% had a most remarkable 
dream. He thought that, in the couit where the 
Ephoii used to sit for the despatch ol' business, foui 
chairs were taken away, and only one left. And as 
he was wondering at the change, he heard a voice 
from the sanctuary announce, “ This is best for 
“ Spaita.” This vision he reported to Cleomencs, 
who at fir ,t was much disconcerted, fearing that some' 
suspicion had led him to sound his intcufious. But 
W’hcn he found that there was no fiction in the case, he 
was the more confirmed in his purpose ; and taking 
with him such of the citizens as he thought most 
likely to oppose it, he miuched against Heraea and 
AJsma, two cities [of Arcadia3 belonging to the 
Acha*an league, and took them. After this he laid 
in a store of provisions at Orcbomenus, and then be 
•sieged Mantiuca. At last he so harassed the Lacc- 
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doemonians by a variety of long marches, that most 
of them desired to be left in Arcadia ; and he return- 
ed to Sparta with only the mercenaries. B} the way 
he communicated his design to such of them, as he 
believed most attached to his interest, and advanced 
slowly, that he might come upon lh<f JCphori while 
they were at supper. 

AVhen he appioachcd thett)wn, he sent Euryclidas 
befive him to the hall whcie those magistrates used 
to sup, upon pretence of his being charged witii some 
mes‘>agc relative to the army. Jlc was accompanied 
by 'i'hericion and Phabis, and two other young men 
who had been educated with ('leomcnes, and whom 
the Spartans call ‘ Saraothracians These w ere at 
the head of a small party. While Euryclidas was 
holding the Ephori in discourse, the others ran upon 
them w'ith their drawn swords, and slew them all ex- 
cept Agesilaus, who was likewise thought to have 
shared tlic same fate, for he was the man that 
fell i but in a little time he conveyed himself silently 
out of the room, and ciept into a small building, 
W’hicli was tlie tcjuple of Fear. This temple was 
generally shut, but at that lime happened to be o])cn. 
As soon as be was within, he immediately barred llie 
door. The other four were despatched outright; 
and so were above ten moie, who came to their 
assistance. 'I'hose, that remained quiet, received 
110 harm; nor were any prevented from departing 
the city. Nay, Agesilaus himself was spared, when 
be ventured the next day out of the temple. 

The Lucedamionians have not only temples dedi- 

* AH ilic commentators acreo, that is a corruption. 

Pa’inorioB proposes to u ad Uujut', ‘ Pyttiiaiis.’ Thus the Spartans 
odk’il two persons, wJiom tlie king employed to consult the oracle 
<tf Apollo, and who used to eat at the Ling’s uble. But llvSmt is 
sery distant in sound from The editor of the former 

English tranflatioii proposes, by no means unliappily, to read 
^ieh is synonymous to Proper regard ought 

to be paid likewise to the conjecture of Bryan and Du Soul, who 
oflm «8 'Wiis sisnihes * persons who give the si gnal of 

battle, proifccts, generals.' 
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Cated to Fear, but also to Death, to Laughter, and ti> 
inany of the passions. Neither do they pay homage, 
to Fear, as one of the noxious and destroying daemons, 
but the^’^ consider it as the best eement of society. 
Hence it was, that the Ephori (as Aristotle informs 
us) when they entered upon tlieir oflice, caused pro- 
clamation to be made that the people should shave 
their upper lip, and be obedient to the laws, that 
they might not be under the necessity of having re- 
course to severity. As for the shaving of the upper 
lip, all the design of that injunction, in my opinion, 
is to teach tlie youth obedience in the smallest mat- 
ters. And the ancients seem to me to have thought 
.that valour consists, not in being exempt from /ear, 
but on the contrary, in feeling a /car of reproach and 
a dread of infamy. For those, who stand most in 
apprehension of the law, act with the gre:itest intre- 
pidity against the enemy ; and tliey, who arc most 
tender of their reputation, look with the least con- 
cern upon other dangers. One of the poets has 
therefore well pronounced, 

^liigemioufc fehanit* resides with Jl'aK 


Hence Homer makes Helen say to her father-in- 
law, Priam, 

Before thy presence, f.uher, I appear 
With coiiocious shame and reverential Jkar% 

And in another place he remarks, the Grecian troops 

With^^iYrr and silence on their chiefs attend. 


For reverence, in vulgar minds, is generally thjs 
concomitant oHJear. And therefore tlie Lacedfetuei- 
nians placed the temple of Fear near the hall where 


Pope. II. Hi. 172 . 
IWoJs, v.4aL* 


Tlie foUowing ^utjkadoa Itosame 
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the fiphbri used to eat, in order to show that thek 
authority was nearly equal to the regal. 

Next day, Cleomeiies proscribed eighty of the ci* 
tizens, whom he thought it necessary to expel; and 
removed all the seats of the Ephori except one, in 
which he designed to sit himself, to hedr causes and 
despatch other business. He then assembled the 
people, in order to explain and defend what he had 
done. His speech was to this effect : The admi- 
“ nistration was placed by Lycurgus in the hands of 
** the kings and the senate; and by them Sparta was 
** a long time governed, without any occasion for 
other magistrates. But as the Messenian war was 
“ protracted to a great length, and the kings having 
the armies to command had not leisure to attend 
** to the decision of causes at home, they pitched 
upon some of their friends to be left as their depu- 
“ ties for that purpose, under the title of Ephori or 
** Inspectors. These at first behaved as substitutes 
“ and servants to the kings ; but by little and little 
** they got the power into their own hands, and in. 
** sensibly erected their office into an independent 
“ magistracy A proof of this is a custom still re- 
“ maining, that when the Ephpri send for the king, 
he refuses to hearken to the first and second mes- 
“ sage, and docs not attend them till they send a 
“ third. Astcropus was the first of the Ephori, who 
** many ages after their creation raised their office to 
** that height of authority. While they kept within 
“ the bounds of moderation, it was better to endure, 
than to remove them ; but when by their usurpa* 
** tions lliey destroyed the ancient form of govern- 
“ ment, when they deposed some kings, put others 
“ to death without any form of trial, and threatened 
** those princes who were solicitous to see the divine 

*** Wken the aadioritjr of the kings was grown too enormous, 
iTheopomim finiod it peceamy to curb it by the institution of the 
Ephori. Hut tlm were not, as Cleomenos says, ot their tirst esta> 
blatunent * euhstttutos and lemnu to the kings,* See the Life of 
' tOurgut; I. ] 21., not, (23.) 
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*5 constitution of their country in it*8 primitive lus* 
** tre, they became absolutely insupportable. Had 
it been possible, without the shedding of blood, to 
“ have exterminated those pests, which they had in- 
** troduccd into Lacedaemon ; such as luxury, super* 
fluous exjicnse, debts, usury, and those still older 
** evils, ])ovcrty and riches ; I should then have 
“ thought myself the happiest of kings. In curing 
“ the distempers of my country, I should have been 
** considered as the physician, whose lenient hand 
heals, without giving pain. But, for what neces- 
" sity has obliged me to do, I have the authority of 
** Lycui’gus ; who though neitlier king nor magis* 
** trate, but only a private man, took upon him to 
“ act as a king “, and appeared jiublicly in arms. The 
consetpience of which was that Charilaus, the 
reigning prince, fled in consternation to the altar. 
“ But, being a mild and patiiotic king, he soon en- 
tered into Lycurgus’ de&igns, and accepted his 
“ new form of government. These proceedings then 
of your great legislator are an evidence, that it is 
next to impossible to new-modcl a constitution 
“ without the terror of an armed force. For my own 
“ ])art, 1 have a])plicd that remedy with the utmost 
“ moderation ; only ridding myself of such as op- 
“ ])osed the true interest of Laced<t'mon. Among 
“ the icst I shall make a distribution of all the lands, 
“ and clear the people of their debts. From the 
“ strangers J shall carefully select some of the best 
** and ablest, that they may be admitted citizens of 
** Sparta, and protect her with their arms ; and that 
we may no longer see Laconia a prey to the AEto* 
liaus and Illyrians, from the want of a sufficient 
“ number of inhabitants interested in it*s defence.” 

When he had finished his speech, he was the first 
to surrender his own estate into the public stock. 
iatfier>in*law Megistonoiis, and his other friends, 

i> Ljrtairgug naver assumed or aspired to regal aadiori^, and 
Cieoraenes mentions this, oaly to take off the ftpm liimseU; 
l^e his Life. 
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followed his example. The rest of the citizens did. 
the same j and then the land was divided. He even 
assigned lots for each of the persons, whom he had 
driven into exile ; and declared that they should all 
be recalled, when tranquillity had once more taken 
place. Having filled up the number of ^.-ifizens out 
of the best of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
countries, he raised a body of flmr thousand foot, 
whom he taught to use the two-handed pike instead 
of the javelin, and to hold their shields by a handle, 
and not as before by a ring. He then applied him- 
self to the education of the youth, and f(>nned them 
with all tlie strictness of the Laecdaiinoniart disci- 
pline ", in the course of which, he was much assisted 
by Sphicrus. 'I'heir schools of exercise, and their 
refectories, were soon brought into their ancient or- 
der; some being reduced to it by compulsion, but 
the chief part coining \ oluntarily into the noble train- 
ing peculiar to Sjiarta. To prevent any offence how'- 
ever, that might be taken at the name of monarchy 
for single sovereignty^, he made his brother Kucli- 
das his partner in the throne ; and this was the only 
time, that the Sjiartans had tw'o kings of the same 
fuuily. 

'fhe Aclwans and Aratus, he observed, were per- 
suaded that the late cluingehad brought the Spartan 
aftairs into a doubtful and unsettled stale ; and tiiat 
he would not dare to quit the city, w'hilo it was in 
such a ferment. He tlicreforc thought it w ould ha\ e 
both its lionour and utility, to show the enemy how 
readily his Iroojis would obey him. In consequence 
ot' which he entered the Mcgalopolitan territories, 
where he spread desolation, and made a very consi- 
derable booty. In one of his last marches, he seized 
a company of comedians who w ere on the road from 
Messenc, built a stage in the enemy’s country, pro- 
loosed a prize of forty miiise to the best performer, 
and spent a whole day in seeing them. Not that he 
.set any great valUe upon such diversions, but he did 
it as ao insult to the enemy, in order to csinoe hia 

■r n . ' 
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superiority by this mark of contempt. For, among 
the Grecian and royal armies, his was the only one 
which had not a train of players, jugglers, singers,, 
and dancers of both sexes. No intQuiperancc or 
buffoonery, no public shows or feasts, except on the 
late occasion, were ever seen in his camp. The 
young men passed the [)rincipal part of their time in 
the exercises, and the old men in teaching them. 
Their hours of leisure w^erc diverted with cheerful 
discourse, which had all. the smartness of Laconic 
repartee. This kind of amusement had those advan- 
tages, whicli we have mentioned in the Life of Ly- 
curgus.. 

The king himself Avas the best teacher. Plain and 
'simple in his equipage and diet, assuming no kind of 
pomp above a common citizen, he set a glorious ex- 
ample of sobriety. I'his was no small advantage to 
his affairs in Greece. M'licn the Greeks addressed 
themselves to other kings, they did not so much ad- 
3nii;c their wealth an<l magnificence, as execrate their 
pride and ostentation, their difiiculty of access, and 
their harshness of behaviour to all who had business 
at their courts. But when they applied to (’leomenes, 
who not only bore the title but had all the lofty qua- 
lities of a king, they saw no purple or robes of state, 
no rich carriages, no mob of pages or of door-keep- 
ers to be encountered. Neither had they their an- 
swer, after great difficulties, from the mouth of se- 
cretaries j but they found him in an ordinary habit, 
ready to meet them, and offer them his hand. He 
received tliem with a cheerful countenance, and en- 
tered into their business with the Utmost ease and 
freedom. This engaging inunner gained their hearts, 
and tliey declared that he w'as the only genuine dea* 
scfmdant of Hercules, 

His common supper was short, and truly Laconic, 

text it is ‘by^bjllets;’ but it shoalci juo- 

boblybe' re^, as in the St. Germ.|il(n. secretariesit 

there bemg Itio instances in antiquity, ^that bj^e conle to bur katnir- 
of written answers to a persoi^I appUieiiMtiolpi, 
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There were only couches for three people j but when 
he entertained embassadors or strangers, two more 
couches were added, and the table was a little better 
furnished by the servants. Not that any curious 
dainties or dessert were added ; only the dishes were 
larger, and the wine more generous. Fpr he blamed 
one of his friends for having set before strangers 
nothing but the coarse cake and black broth, which 
they eat in their common refectories. “ When we 
“ harve strangers to entertain,” said he, “ we need 
not be such very rigid Lacedaemonians.” After 
supper, a three-legged stand was brought in, upon 
which were placed a brass bowl full of wkie, two 
silver pots that held about a pint and a half a.-piece, 
and a few cups of the same metal. Such of the guests, 
as were inclined to drink, made use of these vessels, 
for the cup was not pressed upon any man against 
his will. There w'as no music, nor was any thing of 
the sort wanted : he entertained his company very 
agreeably with his owm conversation, sometimes ask- 
ing questions, and sometimes telling stories. His 
serious discourse was perfectly free from moroseness, 
and his mirth from petulance and rusticity. The arts 
which other princes used, of drawing men to their 
purpose by bribery and corruption, he looked upon 
as both iniquitous and impolitic. But to engage and 
fix people in his interest by the charms of conversa- 
tion, without fraud or guile, appeared to him an ho- 
nourable method, and worthy of a king. For he re- 
garded it as the true distinction between a hireling 
and a friend, that the one is gained by money, and 
the other by obligingness of behaviour. 

The Mantineans were the first, who applied for his 
assistance. They admitted him into their city in the 
^ night ; and having by his help expelled the Achaean 
gatrison, tjiey placed themselves under his protcc- 

t . He re-established their laws and ancient fbtm 
;ovetnment, and retirted the same day w'Tegea. 
nee hu, niacle £ circuit through Arg^^j^. and 
ched dj^a to in Achaia; intenQ|p|^i^y 
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this movement either to bring the Achaeans to a bat- 
tle,’ or to make them look upon Aratus in a mean 
light, for having thus as it were abandoned the coun- 
try to his destroying sword. 

Hyperbatas was indeed general at that time, but 
Aratus posses^d the whole authority. Tiie Achmans 
assembled their forces, and encamped at Dy ma^as near 
HecatombaDum ; upon which Cleomenes marched up 
‘to them, though it was deemed a rash step lor him to 
take post between Dymaeae which belonged to the 
enemy, and the Achaean camp. He boldly chal- 
lenged the Achaians however, and indeed forced 
them to battle, in which he entirely defeated them, 
killed' great numbers upon the spot, and took many 
prisoners. Lango was his next object, from which he 
expelled an Achaean garrison, and then put the town 
into the hands of the Eleans. 

When the Achaean affairs were in this ruinous 
state, Aratus, who used to be general every other 
year, refused the command, though he was strongly 
pressed to accept it. But it was certainly wrong, 
when such a storm was raging, to quit the hchn, and 
leave the direction to another*. The first commands 
of Cleomenes appeared to the AcluTan deputies ** 
sufficiently moderate ; afterward, however, he sent 
envoys, and insisted on having the command him- 
self. In other matters, he said, he should not difler 
with them, for he would restore them both the pri- 
soners and their lands. The Achmans agreed to a 

Polybius calls it ‘ Dymae/ 

♦ And yet perhaps some Achaean bard was found, even in those 
da}’^s, who with more poetry than accuracy could celebrate * the 
pilot tluit weathered the storm !*♦ 

‘4 The two French translators, and the English one employed by 
Tonson, change here into without any necessity or 

pretence of authority for it. We do not see why Cleomenes might 
not possibly, in the first conditions which he proposed, demand 
somcfdiiDg less of the Achseans, tlian thehr blowing him to be 
mander-in-chief and governor of all Greece. (L.) It may bo tjOf ? 
marked ^at Plutarch, in the account of tins tmair v^hich ho 
in the Life of Aratus, varies considerably firbm life o^e before 
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paciiieation upon these conditions, and invited 
Cleomenes to Lel•na'^ where a general assembly of 
their state was to be lield. But Cleomenes, hasten- 
, -ing his march too much, heated himself, and then 
' \’ery imprudently drank cold water ; the consequence 
of which was, that he tlirew up a lapge quantity of 
blood, and lost the use of his speech. He therefore 
.sent the Acha'ans the most respectable of the prii 
soners, and putting off the meeting retired to Lace«' 
dremon. 

J'his ruined the affairs of Greece. Had it not been 
for this, she might have recovered out of her pre- 
sent distress, and have maintained henself against the 
insolence and rapacity of the Macedonians. Aratu.s 
either feared and distrusted C'leoinenes, or envied 
his unexpected succc.ss. He thought it intolerable, 
that a young man newly spi ung up should rob him 
at once of the honour and power, which he had now 
for three and thirty years possessed, and come into 
a government which had been growing so long under 
his auspices. For this reason, lie first tried what his 
interest and powers of jiersuasion would do, to keep 
the Achaians from closing witli Cleomenes j but they 
were prevented from attending to him by their ad- 
miration of the great spirit of that prince, and their 
conviction of the reasonableness of the .Spartans, * 
w’ho only sought to bring Peloponnesus back to it\s 
ancient model. Arutus then undertook what would 
not have become any Grecian, but what in him was 
peculiarly dishonourable, and unworthy of all bis 
former conduct both in the cabinet and in the field; 
Ho called Antigonus into Greece, and filled Pelor 
ponnesus with [Macedonians ; though in his youth he 
had expelled them, and rescued the citadel of Co- 
rinth out of their hands. He was even an enemy, 
and an object of jealousy, to all kings. Antigonus, 
in particular (as it appears from the w'ritii:^, whicti 

'' Seated on a marsh between Argos and Mycena^' and faQums 
ifbr the Hydro, whidi Hipfculps destroyed.* / 
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he left behind him ’®), he loaded with a thousand re- 
proaches. He boasts that he had encountered and 
overcome innumerable difficulties, in order to deliver 
Athens from a Macedonian garrison ; and yet he 
introduced those very Macedonians, armed as they 
.were, into his own country, into his own house, and 
even i)ito the women’s apartment. At the same time 
he could not bear that a Spartan king, a descendent 
of Hercules, whose only ambition it was to restore 
the ancient })olity of his dountry, to correct it’s 
broken harmony, and to bring it back to the sober 
Doric tone which Lycurgus had gi\'cn it should 
be declared general of the Sicyonians and Tric- 
cypjns In order to avoid the coarse cake and the 
short cloke, and (what he thought the greatest 
grievance in the whole system of Cleomencs) the 
abolishing of riches, and the rendering of poverty a 
more supportable thing, he made Aciuva truckle to 
the diadem and purple of Macedonians and of Asiatic 
grandees. To shun the appearance of submission to 
Cleomenes, he od'ered sacrifices to the divinity of 
Autigonus, and with a garland on his head sung 
pyeans in honour of a rotten Macedonian. I'hesc 
things we adduce, not in accusation of Aratus, for 
in many respects he was a great man, and worthy of 
"Greece ; we mean only to point out with compassion 
the weakness of human nature, which in dispositions 
the best formed to virtue can produce no excellence 
without some taint of imperfection. 

When the Aqhjeans re-assembled at Argos, and 
Cleomencs came down from Tegea to meet them, 

Aratus wrote a History, of the Achaiaiis, and of his own con- 

duct. 

*7 Tlie music, like die arohitecture, of the Doiians was remark- 
ablfi for it’s simplicity. M. llicard however, with the I^tin transl^«, 
r^r and Amypt, thinks that Plutarch, though he often illustrates ' 
pohtical by physical harmony, only means in this place to refer to 
the Horic o^i'n of the Lacedaemonians.*' 

•*Trbis^,,pr<j&ably, should be ‘ Tritaeanj.* Tritseft was a city of 
Phocis, anfdt^inpreliended in the league; which could tisrdly Be the 
yase a city of Thessalyi er|*Uiyr of Acdiaea. I^us. vi. 1 3. 
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the Greeks entertained strong hop^ of peace* ,But 
Aratus, who had already settled the principal points 
with Antigonus, fearing that Cleomenes, either by 
his courteous mode of treating, or by force, would 
gain all he wanted from the people, proposed; 
** That he should take three hundred hostages for 
“ the security of his person, and enter the town 
“ alone : or, if he declined that proposal, should 
** come to the place of exercise without the walls 
called Cyllai'abium and treat there at the head 
of his army.” Clconicnes remonstrated against the 
injustice of these proceedings. He said,“ They should 
“ have made him these proposals at fii’st ; and not 
“ now, when he was at their gates, distrust him, and 
“ shut him out.” He therefore addressed totheAchffi- 
ans upon this subject a letter, almost filed with com* 
plaints of Aratus ; and the applications of Aratus to 
the people were little more than invectives against 
the king of Sparta. The consequence was, that tlte 
latter quickly retired, and despatched a herald*to de* 
dare war against the Achaeans. This herald (ac- 
cording to Aratus) was sent, not to Argos, but to 
i£lgium in order that the Achseaus might be en- 
tirely unprepared. There were at this time great 
commotions among the members of the Aciuean 
league,, and many towns were readj^ to fall off. For 
the common people were longing for an equal distri- 
bution of lands, and the extinction of their debts ; 
while the better sort in general were displeased at 
Aratus, and some of them highly provoked at his 
having brought the Macedonians into Peloponnesus, 
Encouraged by these misunderstandings, Cleo- 
meues entered Acbaia ; where he fir|,t took Pellene 
by surprise, and dislodged the Achaean garrison. He, 
subsequently, made himself maut^r of Pheneungi and 

. « From Cyllarbug, the ton of Stheoelns; 

Thu was a maritime town of Achau on the Corinthian b^, 
fgad of course at a jpeM distance from Argos, iatontioii m 
Cieo(mi!||a was ,to Udto', Anpos by surprise, befraa 
raold receive iatelligea^tfT^e. war, * - 
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t^aiteleuni. As the Achseans were apprehensive of 
a revolt at Corinth and Sicyon, they sent a body of 
cavalry and some mercenaries from Argos, to guard 
against any measures tending that way, and pro- 
ceeded themselves to celebrate the Nehiean games 
at Argos. Upon this, Clcomenes hoping (as it 
eventually happened) that if he could come sud- 
denly upon the city, while it was filled with multi- 
tudes assembled to partake of the diversions, he 
should throw all into the utmost confusion, marched 
up to the walls by night, and seized the quarter called 
Aspis, which lay above the theatre, notwithstanding 
it’s difficillty of access. This struck them all with 
spch terror, that no one thought of making any re- 
sistance ; they agreed to receive a garrison, and gave 
twenty of the citizens hostages for their acting as 
allies to Sparta, and following the standard of Cleo- 
menes as their general. 

This action added greatly to the fame and autho- 
rity of that prince. For the ancient kings of Sparta, 
with all their endeavours, could never fix Argos in 
their interest ; and Pyrrhus himself, one of the ablest 
of chieftains, though he forced his way into the town, 
could not retain possession of it ; but lost his life in 
the attempt, and had a considerable part of his army 
cut in pieces. Hence the despatch and keenness of 
Cleomenes were the more admired j and they, who 
before had laughed at him for declaring, that he 
would tread in the steps of Solon and Lycurgus in 
the cancelling of debts and in an equal division of 
property, were now fully persuaded, that he was the 
sole ca<jsc of the entire change in the spirit and suc- 
cess of the Spartans. In both respects they were 
so contemptible before, and so little able to help 
themselves, that the .^tolians made an inroad into 
Laconia, and carried off fifty thousand slaves. Upoii 
which ocemsiot), one of the old Spartans said, ** The 
** enenc\y had done them a kindness, by taking such 
“ a heavy charge off their haads.** Yef they no 
. sooner.ietumed to their pn^iye cuj^iiis <a|^ dis- 
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t;ipline» than as if Lycnrgus himself had resto^e<l^^ 
polity, and invigorated it with his presence,- they 
gave the most extraordinary instances of valour and 
' .obedience to their magistrates, in raising Sparta to 
it’s ancient superiority in Greece, and recovering 
Peloponnesus. «. 

Along with Argos, Cleonm and Phlius iinmcdi-* 
ately came in Aratus was at that time making an 
inquisition at Corinth into the conduct of such, as 
were reported to be in tlic Lacedaemonian interest. 
But 'Vfhen the intelligence of their late Josses reached 
him, and he found that the city was falling off to 
Cleomenes, and sought to get rid of the Achieans *■“, 
he was not a little alarmed. In this conlusion he 
could devise no better expedient, than that of calling 
the citizens to council, while he stole away to the 
gate, and finding a horse ready for him there, he' 
mounted and fled to )Sic}'on. 'X'he Corinthians were 
in such haste to pay their compliments to Cleomenes, 
that (as Aratus informs us) they killed or spoiled all 
their liorscs. Cleomenes, he adds, highly censured 
them for not having seized him, but sudered him to 
escape. Nevertheless Megistonuus, he subjoins, 
came to him on the part of that prince, and offered 
to give him large suras, if he would deliver up ihe 
citadel of Corinth, where he had an Acluean gar- 
rison. But to this he replied, “ That affairs did not 
“ then depend upon him ; he must be governed by 
“ ciicumstances.” So Aratus himself writes, 

Cleomenes in his march from Argos added the 
Tra?zcnianfe, Enidaurians, and Hcrmionians to the 
number of his mends and allies ; and then wcnti to 
Corinth, and drew a line of circuraval|gtiou4tbouttlie 
citadel, which the Achacans refused to surrender. 

j ^1'' < ^ f 

. ** between Argos and Corindi, 

la the pi^intcd text it is atifS 

and JVench TrandatOfS have followed it, remleiiug it tu, 
ibjlif sense, * and the Achacans werehastening hom^V' but iuu 
^give m ^errl&g to preceding, and with the funi^er 

?lEngliih,^imslatS^ we tjltopae to follow jthat reading. ^ ^ 
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He sent, however, for the friends and stewards of 
Aratus, and ordered them to take care of his house 
and effects in tliat city. He likewise sent again to 
that general by Tritymallus the Messcnian, and pro- ' 
posed that the citadel should be garrisoned half with 
Achaeans, and*half with Lacedaemonians; offering at 
the same time to double the pension, which he then 
, received from Pto’emy [Eucrgetes] king of Egypt. 
But Aratus, instead of accepting these conditions, 
having despatched his son and other hostages to An- 
tigonus, and persuaded the Achmans to give orders 
that the citadel of Corinth should be put into the 
hands of that prince, Cleomenes immediately ra- 
vaged tlie territories of Sicyon, and in pursuance of 
a decree of the Corinthians seized on the whole 
estate of Aratus. After Antigonus had passed Ge- 
rauia^ with a large army, Cleomenes thought it 
more advisable to fortify the Ona;an mountains’* 
than the Isthmus, and by the advantage of his post 
to tite out the Macedonians, rather than hazard a 
pitched battle with the highly disciplined Phalauw 
By this plan of operations Antigonus was greatly 
perplexed. Eor he had neither laid in a sufficient 
quantity of provisions, nor could he easily force the 
pass, whtne C'lcomencs had Stationed himself. He 
attempted one night, indeed, to get into Pelopon- 
nesus by the port of Lechajum ’•*, but he was repulsed 
with loss. 

Cleomenes was highly encouraged by this success, 
and his troops went to their evening’s refreshment 
with pleasure. Antigonus, on the other hand, .was 
excessively dispirited ; for he saw himself in so trou- 
Uesome a situation, that it was scarcely possible to 

^3 AniouHtain between Megara and Corinth. 

' This raHgife of mountains extends from tho Scironiau on 

the foad to Attiofl, us far as mount Cithfsroh, (Strab. vjji.J 
were called ‘ the mountains of asses,’ (L;) a uanie.4^r^^^ ' 

(os the Icurn^ Bryant elaborately proves, in liis DLsser^oh;U{)Ofi 
I'th^story oi; Bilaam) from one of the objects of idolatry )()f tlie hea;-; 

thenworld.^' ’ ** 

, ^ Oae of the two harbours of Corloitju’ " ^ . ; ' . ‘ 
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find any resources, except sueh as were extreiir\ply 
\ difficult of execution. At last he determined to 
move to, the promontory of Heraeura and thence 
to transport his troops in boats to Sicyon ; but that 
required much time, and very considerable prepara- 
tions. The following evening, however, some of 
the friends of Aratus arrived from Argos by sea, hav- 
ing been sent to acquaint him that the Argives were 
revolting from Cleonienes, and proposed to invite 
him to that city. Of this defection Aristotle was 
the author, and he had found no great difficulty in 
persuading the people into it, because Cleomenes 
had not cancelled their debts, as he had given them 
reason to expect. Upon this Aratus with fifteen hun- 
dred men, whom he had received from Antigonus, 
sailed to l^pidaurus. Ilut Aristotle, not waiting for 
him, assembled the townsmen, and with the assist- 
ance of Timoxenus and a party of Achmaus from 
Sicyon attacked the citadel. 

Cleomenes, receiving intelligence of this about 
the second watch of the night, sent for Megistonoiis, 
and in an angry tone ordered him to the relief of 
Argos. For he it vas, who had principally guaran- 
teed the obedience of the Argives, and thus 
prevented tlic expulsion of such as were su^ected. 
Having despatched Megistonoiis upon this business, 
the Spartan prince watched the motions of Antigo- 
niis, and endeavoured to dispel the fears of the ()o- 
rintluans ; assuring them, it was no serious affair that 
Iiacl happened at Argos, but only an inconsideral^Ic 
tumult. Mt'gistonoiis got into Argos, but was sltuii 
in a skirmish there ; the garrison were haid pressed, , 
and messenger after messenger was jsent to Cleo- 
mencs. Upon tliis he w'as afraid that the enemy, 
after they had made themselves masters of Argpjs, 
wpdld block up flie passages against him, and then ' . 
gO'Juid rava^* Laconia at their pleasure, and1»esiege* 

** CoiBS^cratcd j;o'Juno, on which stood tt temple of Jhatgodi^css* .' 
See Lit. Jtxxu. 
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Sparta itself, which was now entirely defenceless. He 
therefore decamped fi’owi Corinth, the consequence 
of which was the loss of the town ; for Antigonus 
immediately entered it, and placed a garrison there. 
In the mean time Clcomcncs, having collcclcd his 
forces which had been scattered in their march, at- 
tempted to scale the walls of Argos ; but failing in 
that enterprise, he broke open the vaults under the 
quarter called Aspis, gained an entrance that way, 
and joined his garrison, which still held oiit against 
the Acha*ans. After this, he took some other quar- 
ters of the city by assault ; and, ordering the Cre- 
tan arcliers to ply their bows, (juickly cleared the 
streets of the enemy. But when he saw Antigonus 
•<lesccn(ling with his inhintry from the heights into 
the plain, and his cavalry already pouring into the 
city, he thought it imj)ossiblc to maintain his post. 
He had now no other resource but to colleet all his 
men, and retire along tlie walls, which he accord- 
ingly^dal without loss. Thus, after having achieved 
the greatest exploits in a short space of time, and 
made himself master of almost the whole of Pelo-, 
ponnc-sus in one campaign, he lost all in less time 
than he had gained it; some cities immediately with- 
drawing from his alliance, and others surrendering 
themselves not long afterward to Antigonus. 

Snell w'a.s the ill success of this expedition. And 
w'hat was no Jess a nii.sfortune, as he was marching 
home, messengers from Lacedaemon met him in the 
evening nem’ Tcgca, and informed him of the death 
of his wife ; for whom his aflection W'as so strong, 
that amidst the current of his happie.st success he 
could not stay from her a whole campaign, but fre-, 
quently repaired to Sparta. No w:onder then that a 
youug man, deprived of so beautiful and \iituous a 
wife, should be extremely affected with the loss. 
Xct his ^sorrow did not debase the dignity of hi$ 
ipind. lie spoke in the same accent ; he preserved, 
^ same (|ress and look : he gave liip orders to his 
b^^cers, ^or tlie security 9f,Tegea. 

' N " n’ " ‘fi.o •■i''! 
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Next aiOTDing he entered Lacedamon ", and, aftw 
'\My\t\g a, -ptoyev lo ^vcf at home witJt 

hts mother and his cliildren, he applied himself to 
the concerns of state. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
agreed to furnish him with succours ; but it was on 
condition, that he sent him his mother at^d children as 
hostages. This circumstance he knew not how to 
communicate to his mother ; and whenever he at- 
tempted to mention it to her, lie was unable to pro- 
ceed. She began to suspect there was something, 
which he was afraid to open to her ; and she asked 
his friends, wliat it might be. At last, he ventured 
to tell her ; upon whicli she burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter, and said, “ Was this the thing, wdiich you have 
** so long hesitated to communicate ? Why do not 
“ you immediately put us on board a ship, and send 
“ this carcase of mine where you think it maybe of 
** most use to Sparta, before age rendeis it good for 
“ nothing, and sinks it into the grave ?” 

When every thing was prepared for tlie voyag‘c, 
they went by land to Tainarns, the army conducting 
them to that port. Cratesiclea, being on the point 
of embarking, took Clcomcnes alone into the temple 
nf Neptune, where seeing him in great emotion and 
concern, she Ihrew her arms about him and sak}} 

“ King ofthcLaceda'monianSjtake care that w'hen we 
** go out, no one perceive us weejiing, or doing any 
“ thing unworthy ol' Sparta. This alone is in oor 
** power ; the c\ ej)t is in the hands of God.’* After 
she bad given him this advice, and composed her 
countenance, she went on board, with her litde 
fp^ndson in her arms, and ordered the pilot to plit ? 
to sea as soon as possible. '* 

, Upon her arrival in Egypt, she untlerstpod that 
l^olemy had received embassadors from Antigoaus, 
and seemed to listen to his proposals; apd, op the 
* other handi ^le was informed that Clcoanenes^'lhougii , 
invited In- the AcHasans to a pacific^ion, wa^ afraidi 
upon her account to ppt an end to tbe,wfjr withti^"^ 
Jltolemy’s conient; ; In this difficull^ she Wrote 
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her son, to desire him “ to do what he thought most 

advantageous and honourable for Sparta, and not 
** the sake of an old woman and a child to live 
** constant fear of Ptolemy.” Such, under adverse 
fortune, was the behaviour of Cratesiclea. 

After Antigonus had taken Tcgea and plundered 
Orcliomenus* and Mantinca, Cleomeiies, now shut 
up within the bounds of Laconia, enfranchised such 
of the helots as could jiav five Attic minae for their 
liberty. By this expedient he raised fifty talents ; 
and having moreover armed and liained in the Ma- 
cedonian manner two thousand of those helots, whom 
he desigped to oppose to the Lcucaspides of Antigo- 
nus, he engaged in a great and unexpected enter- 
“prise. Megaloptdis was at that time as large and 
powerful a city as Sparta. It was supported, besides, 
by the Acha*ans and Antigonus, whose troops lay on 
each side of it. The Mcgalopolitans, indeed, had 
been the foremost and the most eager of all the 
Achmans iii their application to Antigonus. Yet 
this- city Clcomcnes u’solved to surprise; for which 
purpose he ord(‘rcd his men to take five days* provi- 
sions, and led them to Scllasia, as if* he meditated an 
inroad into the territories of Argos. But he turned 
short and entered those of Megalopolis ; and, after 
having refxcshud his troops at llhu'tium, marched by 
Helieus directly towaid that city. When he was 
near it he sent Pantcus forward with two comjianies 
of Laccdffiuionians to seize that part of the wall, 
which w'as between the two towers, and which he 
umlerslood to be the least guarded ; and followed 
himself, with the rest of his army, at tlie c-ommon 
pace. Panteus finding not only that quarter, l)ut a 
considerable portion of the remainder of the wall 
without defence, pulled it down in some jilaces, un- 
dermined it in others, and put all the sentinels to the 
sword. While he was thus employed, Cleomenes 

litibin,us, from b passage in Pausanias, think; it ought to b» 

* Helisson/ there being no such place as Ualicus in Areadia. 

. * , Jt 2 
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came up, and entered the city with his forces, befolC 
Megalopolitans knew of his approach. 

As soon as they were apprised of the misfortune, 
>i?hich had befallen them, the chief part left the city, 
taking along with them their money and other most 
valuable effects, 'fhe rest made a stand, and though 
they could not dislod'rc the enemy , ) et ty their resist- 
ance they gave their fclluw-cit’/cn an opportunity of 
escaping. There remained iu>t above a tht'usand 
men in the town, all tlio others having retired to 
Messene with their wi\o^ and diildun, before iheic 
\va' any possibility of pursuing them. A largo pio- 
portioneven of those, who had armed and fouglst in 
defence of the city got off, and ver\ few wcie taken 
prisoners. Of this mimber u<re L}.v'iridridas and 
Tlicaridas, two poisons of' high name aiul autho- 
rity in Megaloftohs. As ilu \ v.eie siieh rc'spcetablc 
men, the soldieis eariicd liiem before Cleoinencs. 
Lysandridas no sooner saw Oleonienes, than he thus 
addrcs.scd him : “ Now,” s.ud he (in a loud voic'e, 
because it was at a distance), “ now, king of Sjiarta, 
“ 3 'ou have an o|)[)ortunit^ ol doing an acMion much 
“ more gloiious and piineely than the late one, and 
“ ofac(|uiiingimmoilal honour.” Cleomenes, guess- 
ing at In’s aim, replied; “ \ou would not have nu* 
“ resfoic yo'i the town?” “The \<’rv thing,” said 
L}saii(hida-., “ which 1 would propo.e. 1 strongly 
“ ad\i‘'e not lo(le■,lUl^ so lino a city, but to fill it 
“ with til in fiieiui' ami iaithtiil aliics by icstoringthc 
“ ]\tegalopohians to their country, ami bcooniing the 
“ saviour of so eonsklciable a people.” Cleomenes 
paused a while, and lltcn answ’eied, “ This is haul to 
“ beliexc; but be that as it ma>, lot glory with us 
“ always prepondciatc o\cr interest.'” In conse- 
quence of this determination he despatched the two 
men to Messene, with a herald in liit* own name, to 
ofier the Megalopolitans their town on condition 
that ihi') woukl renounce the Achasan.s, and declare 
themselves his fiiends and allic.s. 

TJiough Clcomciies however made so graciottsand 
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liutnanc a proposal, Philopoetnen would not suffer 
the Mcgalopolitans to accept it, or to quit tMfe 
Achaean leap^uc '‘j but assuring them that the king 
of Sparta, instead of inclining to restore them their 
city, was only anxious to get the citizens likewise in- 
to his power,* fbi ced 'flieaiubs and L^^siindiidas to 
leave Messene. 'i'hls is ihai Philopoemcn, who was 
subsequently the leading man among the Acha3an3, 
and (us we have related in.his Life) one of the most 
ill list riou •, oi’ tl'.e Greeks. 

Upon this ('ieomenes, wlio had hitlicrto kept the 
bouses and goods of the Alcgalopolitans with so 
inuch care, that not tlic least thing had been embez- 
-aled, was enraged to such a degree, that he plun- 
dered the whole, sent the statues and pictures to 
Sparta, and levelled the greatest and best parts of the 
city with the ground, lie then marched home again, 
being under some aj.prcliensions that Antigonus 
and the Acha'ans would come upon him. They 
inad^* no motum, howc' cr, toward it, for they were 
then holding u council at Aigium. Aratiis mounted 
the iloslnua upon that occasion, where he wept a 
long time with ins robe belbre his face. They were 
all much surprised and desired him to speak. At 
last he said, “ Megalopolis is destroyed by Cleo- 
“ mcnes.” The Aclia-an.: w'ere astonished at so 
lieavy and sudden a blow, and tlie council immedi- 
ately broke up. Antigouns made strenuous efforts to 
go to the relief of the ])lacc ; but as his ti'oops assem- 
bled slowly from their winter-quarters, Ik; orderedi 
tliem to remain where they were, and marclied to 
Argos with a considerable body of forces which he 
bad with him. 

This caused tlie second enterprise of Cleomenes.to 
appear rash and desperate; but Polybius, on the 
cotitfary, informs us, that it was conducted with the 
pttoostdbresight. For knowing (as he tells tis) that 

' '' rl r 

I , in his SQCQudbook, bestows just encomiums upen tMs 

confeArf theMegalopolitans, and as warmly censures the cruelty 
af0jwu&e8.■^ : 
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the Macedonians were dispersed in winter>(]uarterfl^ 
that^ Antigonus lay in Argos with only his friends 
and a few mercenaries about him, he entered the 
territories of that city ; under the persuasion, that 
either the shame of suffering such an inroad would 
provoke Antigonus to battle and exposfe him to a de- 
feat, or that if he declined the combat, it would bring 
him into disrepute with the Argives. The event 
justified his expectation. .When the people of Argos 
saw their country laid waste, and every thing that 
was valuable destroyed or cai'ried off, they ran in 
great displeasure to the king’s gates, and besieged 
theth with their clamours, bidding him either go out 
and fight, or else give place to his superiors. An- 
tigonus however, like a wise and able general, 
thought the censures of strangers no disgrace, in 
comparison with his quitting a place of security and 
rashly hazarding a battle, and therefore he persisted 
in his first resolution. Cleomenes, in the moan time, 
marched up to the very walls, insulted his eneinies, 
and before he retired spread desolation at his plea- 
sure. 

Soon after his return, he was informed that An- 
tigonus was come to Tegea, with a design to enter 
Laconia on that side. Upon this emergency he put 
his troops under march another way, and appeared 
again before Argos by break of day, ravaging all the 
adjacent fields. He did not now cut down the com 
wifo sithes and sickles; as people usually do, but beat 
it down wiljj wooden instruments in the form of 
cithitars, as if this destruction W'as only an amuse- 
ment to his soldiers in their march. Yet when they 
would have set fii e to Cyllarabis, the school of ejtfer- 
cise,' he prevented it ; reflecting, that the ruin of 
Me^gpolis had been dictated by passion rather 
than by reason* ^ t*;. ' 

Antigonus immfediately returned to Argos, %avit]ig^ ' 
taken care to'^plaqe guards in all passes bf tiW' 
nfonjilSains. Buf Cl^menes, as if he held hhto and., 
his bjper^tions in, the utmost cphtcmp|, 
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to demand the ke^'s of Juno’s temple, that he might ^ 
sacrifice to the goddess. After he had indulged 
himself in this insult on his enemy, and offered h'ia 
sacrifice under the walls of the temple which was 
fast shut up, he led his troops oft' to Phlius. In his 
march thcuQi he dislodged the garrison of Ologuntus, 
and llien proceeded by Orchomenus j by which 
means he not only inspired his subjects with fresh 
courage, but made himself considered by the enemy 
as an admirable general,* and a man capable of the 
most arduous undertakings. For with the strength 
4)f a single city to oppose the whole power of the 
Macedonians and Peloponnesians, and all the trea- 
_ surcs of the king, and not only to keep Laconia un- 
touched, but to carry devastation into the enemy’s 
country, were indications of no common genius and 
spirit. 

He, who first termed money * the sinews of busi- 
ness,’ ‘seems principally to have had respect to the 
business of war. And Demadcs, when the Atheni- 
ans called upon him to equip their navy, and get it 
out, though their treasury was very low, told them, 

“ They must tliink of baking bread, before they 
“ thought pf an embarkation.” It is also said that 
the old Archidamus, at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, when the allies desired that the quota of 
each might be settled, replied, “ War cannot be kept 
“ ,al a set diet -®.” And in this case w e may justly 
observe that, as wrestlers strengthened by long ex- 
ercises at last w’cary out those, who have equal skill 
and agility, but not equal exercise ; so Antigonus, 
coming to the war with vast funds, in process of time 
exhausted and overcame Cleomencs, who could but 
very slenderly pay his mercenaries, and give his . 
Spartans bread. ' , 

, In ^ other respects the tipjes favoured Cledmenes, 
Aiiti^nus being called home by the bad posture of 

^ sajrmg is heivw, in pfe, assigned to tho .. 

ujion 8 different OQCBsion.* 
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his affairs. For, in his absence, the barbarians liaji 
invaded and ravaged the wliole of Macedon. The 
Illyrians in particular, descending with an immense 
army from the north, liad harassed the Macedo- 
nians so much, that tliey were compelled to send for 
Antigonus. Had the letters been brought a little 
before the battle, that genci’al would have immedi- 
ately departed, and bidden the Achmans a long farc- 
wel. But Fortune, who loves to make the greatest 
afiai.s turn upon some mirtutc circumstance, proved 
on this occasion of what consequence a moment of 
time may be As soon as the battle of Sellasia 
was fought, and Cleomcnes had lost his arm}'* and his 
city, messengers arrived lo call Antigonus home. 
This was a deep aggravation of the Spartan king’s 
misfortunes. Had he held off, and avoided an action 
only a day or two longer, he would lia\ c been under 
no necessity of fighting ; and, after the ^Macedonians 
were gone, he might have made peace with the 
Achaeans upon what conditions he pleased. ‘But 
such, as we said, was his want of money, that he bad 
no resource but the sword j and, therefore, as Poly- 
bius informs us, with twenty thousand men he was 
constrained to challruge thirty thousand. 

Through the whole course of the action he showed 
himself an excellent general ; his Spartans behaved 
with tlie utmost spirit, and his mercenaries fought 
not ill ; his defeat was owing to the superior advan- 
tage, whiph Uie Macedonians had in tneir armour. 


30 Plutarch bad this reflection from Polybius. 

31 Polybiuii, in bis second book, has given a particular account of 
this battle. Antigonus Ivad twent)'-cignt thousand jToot, and twelve 
hundred horse. The army of Cleomcnes consisted only of tvreoty 

. thi^saad ; hull it was advantageously posted. lie was encamped[ 
on tW mountains, tthich were almost inaccessible, and separated' 
only by^fl luirro^.dehle. These he had fortified with 
parts, and a deepjfejc ; ‘ so tiat Antigonus, after reconho^im^hTs 
situation, did no^ tjjini: proper to attack him, but cncanm(j|| at ti 
'SfnaU (list no ce on the plipn. ' length, through want or,mf)ncy 
W'iPTOvisam, CleodtWei for^d to cpme to action, j&fkl was. 
4cate»t. ' • ‘ ’ ■’ i 
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and to the weight and impetuosity of their pledanx. 
Phylarchus indeed assures us, it was the Ircaclun-v of 
one of his officers, that ruined the affairs of Cleo- 
nieues. Aatigonus had ordered the IDyrians and 
Acarnanians secretly to take a circuit, and surrouiid 
that wing wl«cli was coinniaiulcd by hiuclidas the 
brother of Clcomenes, while he was marshalling the 
rest of his army. CMeomencs, viewing from an emi- 
nence his adversary’s arrangement, could not per- 
ceive where the Illyrians* and Acarnanians were 
posted, and began to fear that they were desigiied for 
some such manoeuvre. He therefore called Da- 
moteles, whose business it was to guard against any 
surprise, and ordered him to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
rear with particular care, and form the best conjec- 
ture he could ol' the intended movements. Da- 
moteles, who is said to have been bribed by An- 
tigonus, assured him that “ he had nothing to fear 
“ from d'at quarter, lor all was safe in the rear ; 
nei'chcr was there any thing more to be tlonc, but 
to resist the attack upon his front.” t'leomcncs, 
satisfied with tliis report, encountered Antigonus. 
The Spartans charged with so much vigoiu’, that 
they drove back the Macedonian phalanx, and 
eagerly, pursued their advantage for about five fur- 
longs. The king then, seeing Euclidas in the other 
wing quite surrounded, stopped and exclaimed; 
“ Thou art lost, my dear brother, thou art lost, in 
“ spite of all thy valour! But glorious is thy exain- 
“ pic to our Spartan youth, and in the songs of our 
mat ions thou shalt be for ever recorded '■ !” 
Euclidas and the wing he commanded being thus 
cut off, the victors fell upon Cleomenes, who seeing 
bis men in disorder, and unable to maintain thefigUl^ 
provided as well as he could for his own safety.' It 
is 8aii|,|f|hat great numbers of the mercenaries were 

t^^ctedlike a brave soldier (as it appears frqm Polybius), jbtft 
nof like a skilful ofilcer. Instead of pemring^down upou the enemy 
froTii th^jieights, andfi’ctiring as he found it couvcniei^, he at^d 
edn, laai ^ufieiVd the Macedonitms to intercept lus retr^t. 
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killed ; and that, of six thousand Lacedasmonia^s, 
not more than two hundred escaped. 

When he reached Sparta, he advised the citizens 
to receive, Antigon us. “For my part,” said he, 
“ I am willing either to live or to die, as the one 
“ or the other may be most for the interest of my 

country.” Seeing the Avomcn running to meet the 
few brave men, who had escaped with him, helping 
to take off their armour, and presenting them with ’ 
wine, he retired into his own house. After the 
death of his wife, he had taken into kcejring a young 
wnman, who was a frcc-born native of Megalopolis. 
She approached him, according to custom,' with a 
tender of her services on his return from the field. 
But though both thii-sty and weary, lie would neither 
drink nor sit down ; he only placed his hand against 
a pillar, and his head upon his elbow armed as he 
wasj and having rested a few moments, while he 
eonsidered what course to take, he repaired to Gy- 
thium** with his fiiends. There they embarked on 
board of vessels provided for that purpose, and im- 
mediately put to sea. 

Upon the arrival of Antigonus, Spai’ta surrendered. 
His behaviour to the inhabitants was mild and hu- 
mane, and not unsuitable to the dignity of their re- 
public. For he offered them no kind of insult, but 
restored to them their laws, and polity -, and, after 
having sacrificed to the gods, retired the thjfd day. 
He h^ learned, indeed, that Macedon was involved 
in a dangerous war, and that the barbarians were 
lavaf^g the" country. Besides, he w'as in a deep 
eonsinnption, and had a continual defiuxion upon 
the liings, H e bore up however unden his aifiictipn, 

.wri^ed with domestic wars, until a brilliant ^ 

bkmdy victory over the barbarians enabled, hitb ' 
to die more 'doriously, Pbylarchus inibrn^ Its (and 
^is not at au. improbable) that he burst d vlisel lb " ^ 

' , ’"■t / « ' 

, ' V' '>* , ' ' 

, cjty neat^e mbttth of the which i^ed as 
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his lungs, with shouting in the battle: though it 
was current in the schools, that in expressing his joy 
after the victory, and crying out, ** O glorious day 1’* 
he brought up a great quantity of Wobd, and fell 
into a fever, of which he died. Thus much concern- 
ing Antigonus. 

From the isle of Cythera, where Cleomenes first 
touched, he sailed to another island called .^Egialia. 
There, he had formed design to pass over to 
Cyrene; v’hen one of his friends named Therycion, 
a man of high and intrepid spirit upon all occasions, 
and one who always indulged himself in a lofty and 
haughty’turn of expression, came privately to him 
-and thus addressed him : “ We have lost, my prince, 
“ the most noble of deaths, which we might have 
“ found in the battle ; though the world had heard 
“ us boast, that Antigonus should never conquertbO 
“ king’ of Sparta, till he had slain him. Yet there id 
“ a second opportunity, still offered us by glory and 
“ virtue. Whither then are we so absurdly sailing; 
“ flying a death that is near, and seeking one that is 
remote? If it is not dishonourable for the descem 
dents of Hercules to serve the successors of Philip 
and Alexander, why do we not save ourselves a 
long voyage by making our submission to An- 
tigonuis, who in all probability as much excels 
Ptolemy, as the Macedonians do the Egyptians ? 
But if we do not choose to be governed by a man, 
“ who beat us in the field, why do wb take one who 
never conquered us, for our master? Is it that we 
may exhibit our inferiority to two, instead of one, 
by flying before Antigonus, and then gmngto flat^ 
** ter l*toleiny ? Shall we say, that you go into Egypt 
, ** for your mother’s sake? It wjii be a ^mous afijd.. 
** Imppy thing truly for her, to rfiow Ptoleiny’s wiv^ 
'*Mier sodfr<^ a king degraded into a captive and 
, exflki. Nol while we are yet wntstm of our 
swords, andarq still m8^tQfLaeaii^,let us deliver 
**'€^iu8|dves foom tlm cnisesaftdc ^unei and makp 
** oiuv^ei^cuse for our past behaviour to tbepe 
“ Hien, who fell fw ^^pta iSellasia. Or shiijdf-we 
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“ rather .sit down in Efjypt, and inqqire whom An- 
“ tigonu.s has left satrap of Lacedaemon 

To this speech of Therycion, Clcomenes replied : 
“ Dost thou think then, wretch that thou flirt, dost 
“ thou think by running into the arms of death, a 
** tiling of all others the easiest to be 'found, to dis- 
play thy courage and fortitude ? And dost thou 
“ not consider, that this flight is still more dastardly 
“ than the former ? Better men than we have given 
way to their enemies, being either overset by for- 
“ tunci or oppressed by numbers. But he, who 
“ faints through fear either of labour and pain, or of 
** the opinions and tongues of men, falls a victim to 
“ his own cowardice. A voluntary ficath ought to 
“ be an action, not a retreat from action. For it is 
an ungenerous thing, cither to live or to die to 
'** ourselves. All tliat tliy expedient could possibly 
“ eflect, would be only to extricate us from our pre- 
sent misfortunes, without answering any purpose 
“ either of honour or of utility. But 1 think* that 
neither thou, nor J, ought to dcscrt all hopes for 
“our couulry. Jftho.se hopes should dcsci't us, 
“ death, when wc ;;cek fr*r him, will not be hard to 
“ find.” 'I'hcr) Clou made no reply; but ou the first 
opportunity of quilting ('leomeucs, he went ddwn 
to the i-horc, and stabbed him' ell'. ’ 

Clcomenes left jEgialia, and sailed to Africa, 
W'herc he w^as received by the king’s oflicers, and 
conducted to Alexandria. Wlien he w'as first intro- 
duced to Ptolemy'”, that prince behaved to him willi 
suflicient kindness and humanity; but when upon 
iktidier ttial of him, he discovered his strength df 
understanding, and that his laconic and sifnplc way 
of conversing wa.s mixed wiUi a vein of wit and plea- 
v when, he .saw that he did notiin any instafice 
.yf|»atever dishonour his royal birth, bt. cj^ou^ to for* 
iinabi he ito fake more pleasure in his disde^irse,; 

than in the mean, sacrifices of conqplal&ance artd/fla|;- 
tfqT'.,. deeply rejpciit^ likewise and blu^d 
ti&iB'lhobght of having; ne^cted> sbeh a mam ind 
t FtQjypy Eoet^Uw.' ' 
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had acquired so much power and glory. He there- 
fore now encouraged him with every mark of atten- 
tion and respect, and promised to send him back to 
Greece with a fleet and a supply of money, to re- 
establish him in his kingdom, flis present appoint- 
ments amounted to tour and twenty talents by the 
year. Out of this, he maintained himself and his 
mends in a sober and frugal manner, and employed 
the rest in offices of humauityto such Greeks, as had 
left their country and I’ctircd into Egypt. 

But old Ptolemy died, before he could carry his 
intentions in favour of Cleomencs into execution ; 
and the court soon becoming a scene of debauchery 
“and drunkenness, w here women bore the chief sway, 
the business of Cleoinenes w'as neglected. For the 
new king^’ was so much corrupted with wdne and 
women, that in his more sober and serious hours he 
would attend to notliing but the celebration of mys- 
teries, and the bcaiiiig of a drum round the palace; 
while the great atiaus of stare were left to his mis- 
tress Agathoclea, and her mother, and Oenantlus 
the infamous minister of his pleasures, it appears, 
however, that at lirst some use was made of Cleo- 
menes. For Ptolemy being afraid of his brother 
Magas, who throug’h Iiis mother’s interest wms in 
high favour with the army, admitted Cleomencs to 
a consultation in his cabincl; the subject of w'liich 
was, whether or not he should destroy liis brother. 
All the rest voted tor it, but Cleomenes strongly op- 
posed it. He said, “ The king, if it tvere possible, 
“ ought to have more brothers, for the greater se- 
curity of the crown, and the better management 
of affiiirs.” And when Sosibius, the king’s piinci- 
pal favourite, replied ; “ That the mercenaries 
“ not be^ trusted, so Jong as Magas was alive,” CSe- 
pmenes desired them to give themselves no eoncMSp' 
on t^t head : For,” said he, ** abpt’e three tiiout; 


' 3J Ptolisjny Hdlopatar. 
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^ 8aQ4 of tbe mercenaries are Peloponnesians^fwtifo 
** upon a nod from me will be ready with their 
arms Hence Ptolemy for the present consider- 
ed Cleomenies not only as a steady friend, but a maa 
of power ; but his weakness afterward, as is common 
with people of little understanding, increasing his 
timidity, he began to place his security in jeamusy 
and suspicion. His ministers were of the same stamp, 
and they regarded Cleomcnes, on account of his in- 
terest with the mercenaries, as an object of appre- 
hension ; Insomuch that many were heard to say, 
“ He was a lion among a flocic of sheep.” Such in- 
deed he seemed to be at that court, wherp with a 
silent severity of aspect he observed all that passed. 

Amidst these circumstances, he made no more 
implications for ships or troops. But having learnt 
that Antigonus was dead, that the Achmans were 
eng^ed in war with the yEtolians, and that affairs 
ewed strongly for his presence in the troubles and 
distractions which tlien reigned in Peloponnesus, he 
desired only a conveyance thither for Iiim^lf and 
his friends. No one, however, listened to his ap^«t 
Ration. The king, who spent his time in all 
‘of bacclianalian revels with women, could not 
bly hear him 4 Sosibius, the prime minister, thought 
Cl^mencs must prove a formidable and' dah^ruus 
man, if he were kept in Egypt against his will ; and 
that yet it was not safe to dismiss him, because of 
his bold and enterprising spirit, and because he had ■ 
bOM an eye-wjtnesS’ of tjie distempered state of dje 
loii» Pi^r it -Mi^as not in the power of mopey to 
him. ,;^s the Ox Apis*’', though revCllingto 
in eVfety imaginable delight, yet longs 
t|e lijjeftjl: which nature gave him, derir^ to 
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botinA over the fields and pastures at his pleasure^ 
and discovers a manifest uneasiness under the hands 
of the priest who feeds him, so Cleomenes could not 
be sati^fkid with a soft and effeminate fife j but, like 
Achilles, 

Consuinftig cares lay heavy on his mind : 

In his black thoughts revenge and slaughter roll. 

And scenes of blood rise dreadful in his soul 3^ 

While his afiairs were in this posture, Nicagoras the 
Messenian, a man wlio under the pretence of friend- 
ship concealed the most rancorous hatred of Cleo- 
menes, came to Alexandria. He had formerly, it 
seems, sold him a fine piece of ground ; and the king 
either through want of money, or his continual en- 
gagement in war, had neglected to pay him for it. 
Cleomenes, who happened to be walking upon the 

S , saw this Nicagoras just landing from a mer- 
tiship, and saluting him with great kindness, in- 
quired, “ .What business had brought him to Egypt?” 
Nicagofas returned the compliment with an equal 
appearance of friendship, and answered, I am 
“ bringing some fine war-horses for the king.” 
Cleomenes laughed, and said, “ I could rather have 
“ W'ished that you had brought him some female 
musicians and pathics; for those arc the cattle, 
“ that the king at present likes best.” Nicagoras, 


•>* Pope. Horn. U. i. 491.* „ ‘ 

yt Of this hatred Polybins assigns the cause. Nicagoras had been 
the friend of the murthered Arenidamus, had niagociai^d bis refarn 


to Sparta, and had accompanied him thiUier. Bat subsequedt ran-, 
covir against Cleomenes seems to prove, but too well, the participa^ 
ti# ofthat prince in tire murther. See p. lo^, trot.. [4.) Tlus, aS 
prejudicial to the character of his hero, ^dutiftreh arrears t<r. 
Iwve^ppresscd ; an^jet, in the subjoineu parallel,, be admita jll^ 
ptobtd^lity'of his gttllt. It must be owned however that hit, , 
^^Cteoraencs, probably in consetpiiepcit of haying fdl{ii|ii^ 
us ^thu’ugh by his own confissshm; occasionally a IhbwdS ! 

...... . _ , .X. 
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at that tisaae, only smiled ; but a few 4ays aftdlwarJ 
he ’reminded Cleomenes of the field, which he had 
sold him, and requested to be paid for it ; pretend- 
ing, “ That he would not have given him any ^u-. 

ble about it, if lie had not met with considerable 
“ loss in the disposal of his merchandise.” Cleo- 
inencs assured him, “ That he had n'othing left, of 
“ what the kings of Egypt had given him j” upon 
wliich Nicagoras, in his disappointment, acquainted 
Sosibius with the joke upon the king. Sosibius re- 
ceived the information with pleasure ; but, being de- 
sirous. -to. have something against Cleomenes that 
would still farther exasperate Ptolemy, he persuaded 
Nicagoras to leave a letter hclund liim, asserting 
that, “ If the Spartan prince had received a supply 
“ of ships and men liom the king of Egypt’s bounty, 
** he would have made use of them in seizing Cyrenc 
for himself.” Nicagoras accoj dingly left the let ter, 
and set sajl. Four days afterw ard, Sc)sibius can'icd 
it to Ptolemy, as if it had just come to his hands ^ and 
havii^ worked up the young piince to revenge, it 
was resolved tliat Cleomenes sliould have a lar^ 
apartment assigned him, and be served ' there as 
formerly, but not suffered to go out. 

This a heavy affliction to Cleomenes ; and the 
jfbllowiiig accident made his prospects still more 
miserable. Ptolemy the son of Chrysermus, who 
was an intimate friend of the kin^;,,had uniformly be- 
haved to Cleomenes with the utmost civility j they 
Sbemed to likp each other’s company, and were upon 
abme terns of confidende, Cleomenes, in this dis-^ 
ti:^4^,,desifed the sop of Chrysermus "io corac and 
Speak tolitih... I^e Accordingly came and conversed 
with him in the ihpst plausible manner, cridcavouring 
to d|$p(^;hls suspicions, and to apologise for the king. 
Quot as he' was going out of the apai'tmcnt* without , 
^servingv^^t Cleomenes had followed lupa^to thte 
the beepers a severe "rcpfiinlh^ T for 
looking s^^bar<dc8slj after a wild beasV.t^f^ ,if he 
^iould nmr in all probability be rW^feeh,” 
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dfi^lhenes, having heard this» retired before Ptolemy 
perceived him, and acquainted his friends with it. 
Upon which they all dismissed their former hopes, 
tad taking the measures which anger dictated, re- 
solved to revenge themselves of Ptolemy’s injurious 
and insolent behaviour, and then die as became 
Spartans, instead of waiting long for their doom in 
confinement, like victims fetted for the altar. For 
they thought it insufferable that Cleomencs, after he 
had disdained to come to terms with Antigonus, a 
brave warrior and a man of action, should lingeringly 
expect his fate from a prince, who assumed the cha- 
racter of a priest of Cybele ; and who, after he bad 
laid aside his drum and was tired of his dance, would 
'find another kind of sport in putting him to death. 

"When they had formed their resolution, Ptolemy 
happening to go to Canopus ■*“, they propagated a 
report, that by the king’s order Cleomencs was to be 
released ; and as it was customary with the kings of 
Egypt to send those, to whom they designed such a 
favour, a supper and other tokens of friendship, the 
friends of Cleonaenes made ample provision for the 
purpose, and sent it to the gate, oy this stratagem 
the l^eepers were deceived ; for they imagined, that 
the whole had been sent by the king. Cleomenea 
then offered sacrifice, with a chaplet of flowers upon 
his head, and afterward sat down with his friends to 
the banquet, taking care that the keepers should 
have large portions to regale them. It is said, that 
he set about his enterprise; sooner than he had in- 
tended, because he found tW one of the servants, 
who was in the secret, had been oitt all qight ^tb 
his mistress. Fearing therefore the probability of a 
discovery, about mid-day, while the iutoadcatipn of 
! the preceding night still kept the gtiards f^st asleep* 
lie^ put oti his military tunic, having first opcmMUhe. ^ 
seam idfihe left shoulder, and rushed ofit svrq^ ifi- 

, , I 

die wertem invuth of th« Kile, Wf 
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hana, «!comp.iiiea by hUtoas,i.hOTrer. thirHen 
in number and accoutred m the same 

One of them named Hippotas, though lame, 

at first enabled by the spirit of the enterprise to keep 
irsfbut afferwarf 

?pcnt slower on his account, he desired them to Kui 
him, and not ruin the whole scheme by 
m?n X could do them no service. By good loi^- 
time’ they found an Alexandrian leading a horse in 
die street: this they seized, and set Hippotas upon 

the way inviting the peqde to ' J P ^ j 
however had only spirit enough left to pieise an« 
admire the bold attempt of Cleomenes, but not one 
of them ventured to follow or assist him. 

Ptolemy the son of Ghrysermus, happening to come 
OnfSX palace, three of them fell upon him, and 
despatched^im. Another Ptolemy, wlio was gover- 
nor of the city, advanced to meet them in his chariot . 
but they attacked and dispersed his oificers and 
euards and dragging him out of the chanot, put him 
ikeX to thefword. They then marched to the 
Stadel, with a design to break open the F«on and 
attach the prisoners, who were no small number, tc 
party? but the keepers had prevented them, by 
the g.t=s. 

i^aMsapporoted, rpamrf ty and • 

^tbefo^d ^at, instead of joining him, all men , 

iautioUsly' avoided his party. 

He -therefaffe stopped and said to his friend v ■ , 

n6 wohdef that! women govern a people^ who tiy 
auJidins?, He hopeci they iwoulcl 
** all die in a marinef, that would reflect n^Jdi to wr 
- ‘fupoifi to, or dpo» thdir 

ttssai without fear 

4 I ^ ' 
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tras taken by wrprise. He was in the flower of his 
age, remarkable for his beauty, and of a happier turn 
than the rest of the youth for the Spartan discipline, 
which pen'eclions had procured him a considerable 
share of the king’s regard ; and he now gave him 
orders not to despatch himself, till he saw his prince 
and all the rest breathless on the ground. Panlcus 
tried one after another with his dagger, as they lay, 
lest some one should happen to be left with life in 
him. On pricking Cleomenes in the foot, he per- 
ceived a contortion in his face. He therefore kissed 
him, and sat down by his side, till the breath was out 
of his body; and then, embracing the corpse, ho 
slew himself upon it. 

Thus fell Cleomenes after he had been sixteen 
years king of Sparta, and showed himself in all re- 
spects the great man. When the report of his death 
had spread over the city, Cratesiclca, though a 
woman of superior fortitude, sunk under the weight 
of the calamity : she embraced the children of Cleo- 
menes, and wept over them. The elder of them, 
disengaging himself from her arms, got unsuspected 
to the top of the house, and threw himself down 
headlong. He was not killed however, though much 
hurt: and when they took him up, he loudly ex- 
pressed his grief and indignation, that they would 
not sufier him to destroy himself. 

Ptolemy was no sooner informed of these things, 
than he ordered tlie body of Cleomenes to be flayed ** 
and nailed to a cross, and his children to be put tQ 
death, together with his mother and die women her 
companions. Among these was the wifo of Panteus, 
a woman of great beauty, and a most majestic pre- 
sence. They had been but latdy married, and their 

B.C.92(K 

** M. Itleard translates, ‘ enclosed in a leather baa,* under so 
idea that the dastardly tyrant’s object was to protract the exposure 
of his brass yhaitp as loqg as possible. AibyoV r^sasieots it as 
Boiiu%bei»j^ed, that he even ordered him with tlm view to be 
pnihalijbdiF 

' 0 9 ' 
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misfortunes overtook them amidst the first transports 
of love. When her husband went with Cleomenes 
&om Sparta, she was desirous of accompanying him j 
but she was prevented by her parents, who kept her 
in close custody. Soon afterward however she pro- 
vided herself with a horse and a little money, and 
making her escape by night, rode at fiill speed to 
Tmiiarus, and there embarked on board a ship bound 
tor Egypt. She reached her husband safely, and 
Tcadii) and cheerfully shared with liim in all the in- 
conveniences of a foreign residence. When the 
soldiers came to take Cratcsiclca to the scaffold, ^he 
led her by the hand, assisted in bearing her robe, 
and desiring her to e\ci t all her courage ; though 
she was far from being aflaid of death, and desired 
no other favour, than that she might die before, the 
children. Hut when they arrived at the place of 
execution, the children suffered before her eyesj 
and then Cratesiclca w'as despatched, uttci ingin her 
extreme distress only these words, “ O ! my children ! 
“ whither arc you gone !" 

The wifeof ranteus,who was tall and strong, then 
girt her robe about her, and in a silent and compos- 
ed rammer paid the last offices to each woman that 
lay dead, winding up the bodies as well as her pre- 
sent cireiunstanccs w’ould admit. Last of all, she 
prepared hmsclf for the poniard, by letting down her 
robe about her, and adjusting it in such a manner as 
to need no assistance aftei de.ith ; then calling the 
executioner to do his office, and permitting no otlier 

S on to approach her, she fell like a heroine. In 
h she retained all tlie decorum, which she had 
presci'ved in life ; and tlie decency, wlucb had been so 
sacred with this excellent woman, still remained 
about her ", Thus fto this bloody tragedy, in which 
the women cofltended to the last for the {nize of 

« Or, OS OvW says of Polyxena, 
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courage with the men, Lacedaemon evinced that it is 
impossible for fortune to conquer virtue. 

A few days afterward the soldiers, who watched 
the body of Cleomenes on the cross**, saw a great 
snake winding about his head, and covering all his 
face, so that*no bird of prey durst touch it. This 
struck the king with superstitious terrors, and led the 
women to try a v^aiioty of expiations; for Ptolemy was 
now pcisuaded, that he had caused the death of a 
pei^on who was a favourite of heaven, and something 
more than mortal. The Alexandrians crowded to 
the place, and called Cleomenes a hero, a son of the 
gods : till the philosophers put a stop to their devo- 
•tions by assuring them, that as dead oxen breed 
bees*®, and horses wasps *'’, and beetles rise out of 
the putrefactions of asses ; so human carcasses, when 
some of the moisture of the marrow is evaporated, 
and it becomes of a thicker consistence, produce 
serpents*’. I'hc ancients, knowing this doctrine, 
appfopriated the serpent, rather than any other ani- 
mal, to heroes. 

Lest the friends of the deceased should take It away by night. 
Thus wc find in Pttionius’ Epheeun matron, Miles gta truces asses - 
vabat, ne quisad sepullw am corpora delrahertt s And thus we find 
in another authority, which we shall not profane by mentioning it at 
the same time with Petroniur. 

This was the received opinion of antiquity as we find in Varro; 
Ptmilm apes nescuntiir, psrtim ex apibuSf paitm ex bubuh cor pore 
pvirejacio} Itaqve Anhelaus in epigrammate ait eas ewe,— — B m* 
xtxMtpiit* Idem} hirvt pu e-pwttf yi/M, 

This IS finely illustrated by Viigil, Georg, iv, 

Prfssus humo hellaior equus trahranis origo, (Ov. Met. 368.) 

*1 Sunt qui, dim clattso puts e/hefa est spina t^tikso, 

Mtdari credani humanas angue mcaidhi. (Id, ib. 390.) 

The above verses seem to be taken froip some Greek lines of Ar- 
chelaiis, addressed to Ptolemy on the subject of serpents being ^e* 
. peratoii from the corruption of the human body. 

jUiif KoiAiif t» pi/'Sx 

(itvtci Mxv«{ AiAm* rxutHas, j 
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SUMMARY. 


I, JtMer and mother ^the Gracchi: Edubationtiohichth^ 
reeehiejrom'pte iatter. Differences ff their characters; their fe- 
eemUances, Tiberita' carriage; and campaigns under 
jifiicanas the Your^er^ fUe queestorship. By his treaty mith the 
iftmantiifTis, he sapps the army. Judgement ijfthe peqple, with re* 
ffifdto this treaty, upon Mancmvs and Tiberius. Cusfopt of let* 

, ‘^ng toth/ppoqt thepoMic donudns, ahoUthed by the rich. lUeriue 
taddektAes 1 ^ correct this tdme. Wisdom of his pt<ya$; and hit 
epeaeh iitits Juvour. Jt is opposed by the trihuw Octavius. He 
brings forward a second; and fbrUds all the ^othdr magistrates to 
exercise their functiom, till it -is passed. He gets Octavius deprived 

■ of the' ir^tmeship. His Agrarian law is adopted. He tecom* 

mptdsMs'm^ and children to the protection tf the peo^; pro* 
posesihaithp mmi^, bequeathed by Attalus, shall be distributed 
jpmmg the peipik AHniut' puzzling qdestm, ' ^iberius* 

tup^t^pe, fn^hts^caim qf the deposing of Octavius. Ht de^ntes 
ether, urf^vunhle presages. He is encouraged by Blossius. 
BSiidt infora^ him, fh^t ti resolution ip^dted to deS 

spalch im: Naiica havep. the . senate-house for thab purpose, 
Ttberim"is^;ffssmi%^!^..'^ Ips body t^cm inUp^H^e^ Tibmrg 
Hfsiea isf^e^ti^m Jta^q end dies ai Pe^pbmus.^ ^esmt*^ 
sierdcfihepee^de'^inst^pwAfiioanus. *■* '' 

■ fije qf daiue Chrwde^us^qfter Tiberius* Hops^ie 

\ 4 
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^ptfplijiqf clothing * returns to Rome^ and successjidly dejinis himr. 
J^jrom charges brought against him upon that sti^eci : is elected. ,^ 
iribune. His Jirst lam; subseqiient ones: mse and moderate" 
suggestions in the senate^ Plan for constructing the public 
roads. He is appointed tribune a second time,' The senate engage 
tivius Drus%s^ by impolitic concessions to the people^ to supplant 
Caitts hi their favour. Reflexions upon this conduct. He ts ap- 
pointed commissioner for rebuilding and colonising Carthage, 
Death of Scipio, Inauspicious omens^ Caius returns to Rome ; 
and miscarries in his applictdian for a third tribuneslup. One of 
iheUctors of the Consul Qpimius killed by his partisans. ResehU 
meniqf the people^ hi consequence of the grief expressed by the se*^ 
%dte upon this occasion. They pass the nighty as guards^ before 
his door^ His wife conjures him not to go io the Fortim, Death 
Af Fulvius ; and of Caius. Their bodies throv^n into the Ttbert 
Dpimius is convicted of having accepted a bribe from Jugurtha, 
Honours paid by the people to the memory of the Gracchi. 


I. TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. 

Having thus presented you with the history of 
Agis and Cleomenes, we have two Romans to com- 
pare with them, and no less dreadful a scene of cala- 
mities to exhibit in the Lives of Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus. They were the sons of Tiberius Grac- 
cRus ; who though he was once honoured >with the 
censorship, twice with the consulate, and 1^ up two 
triuniphs, derived still greater dimity from his vir- 
tufes'\ Hence, after the 'death of Sqipio who con- 
<]uercd Annibal, he was thought whrt!^, to marry 
C^i^rinelia the daughter of that great nlah, though he 
jhad never been upon any tetros' bf ftienduhip, but 
rather always at variance iritli hini- . It is ^iu, th^ , 
he once cau^ a pair of sepSei^ts trooti his ; jand 
^^t the ^<iotns%ers, after^theJiwW 'w^ ; 

^pr^igiy^ advised him neith^ to kiU. them boj^V^f 

► 'A . , i ‘ ’ 

' *)C!!cefo (De jWv. I., 18., and 1^ ■Nat.4>Mr., 
'^neBtA^cooiiuntf 
to F^I^Seni^doiui^ 
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to let tlieita both go. If he killed the male serpebt^ 
they told him his own death would be the conse- 
quence j if the female, that of Cornelia. TiberiUs 
who loved his wife, and thought it more suitable lor 
himself to die first as much the older of the two, 
killed the male, and set the female at liberty. Not 
long after this he died, leaving Cornelia, with twelve 
children '♦ 


The care of the house an^ the children now wholly 
devolved upon Cornelia ; and she behaved with such 
sobriety, so much parental affection and greatness of 
mind, that Tiberius seemed not to have judged errd- 
neoufely in choosing to die for so valuable a woman. 
For though Ptolemy king of Egypt paid his addresses 
to her, and offered her a share in his throne, she re- 
fused him. During her widowhood she lost all her 


children except three, one daughter who was mar- 
ried to Scipio the Younger, and two sons, Tiberius 
and Caius, whose Lives we are now writing. ThesO 
('ornelia W>ught up with so much care, that though'^; 
they were indisputably of the noblest family, and' 
had the happiest disposition of all the Roman youth, 
yet education was allowed to have contributed still 
more than nature to their perfection. 

' As in the statues and pictures of Castor and Pol- 
lux, ndtwithstanding their general resemblance, there 

} ^et is a ^^erence between the make of him wjio de- 
ighted ihthe cestus, and of the other whose province 
■iifps horselnanship ; sto while these young men strongly 
Resembled each oth^ in point of valour, of temper- 
ance, of liberality, of eloquence, and of magnani-. 
mify, still ampe|ir^ in their actions and political 
eqp^uCt |^o ^ail dissimilarity. This difference it 
may amiss, before we proceed farther, to ex- 
plaih. 

In the timt pl^i Tiberius had mHdn^ in hisi 
IcK^, aiid af 'eompb^iure in his w^dle behaviour j 
Caius, great ^qj[it^en<^ and fire. iSo jtj^t svhen'tfiey 
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Spoke in piublic, Tiberius showed considerable mo- 
desty of action, and did not shift his place j whereas 
Gains was the first of the Romhns, who in addressing 
the people moved from one end of the Rostra to the 
other, and threw his gown off his shoulder®. Thus 
it is related 5f Cleon, of Athens, that he was the 
first public speaker, who threv^ back his robe and 
smote ifjjon his thigh. The oratory of Caius was 
strongly impassioned, and calculated to inspire ter- 
ror ; that of Tiberius was of a gentler kind, and 
chiefly adapted to excite pity. 

The language of Tiberius was chastised and ela- 
borate, that of Caius splendid and persuasive. So, 
in their manner of living, Tiberius w'as plain and < 
frugal ; Caius, when compared to other young Ro- 
mans, temperate and sober, but in comparison with 
his brother a prodigal and an epicure. Hence Dru- 
sus objected to him, that he had bought Delphic ta- 
bles * of silver only, but of most exquisite work- 
manHiip, at the rate of twelve hundred and fifty 
drachmas a pound. 

Their tempers were no less different than their lan- 
guage. Tiberius was mild and gentle, Caius high- 
spirited and uncontrolled ; insomuch that in speak- 
ing he would often be carried away by the violence 
of his passion, exalt his voice above the regular 
pitch, utter abusive expressions,*and derange the 
whole frame of his oration. For the purpose of 
guarding against these excesses he ordered his ser- 
vant Licinius, who was a sensible man^ to stand with 

-3 CIcerp (De Orat. iii. ,%.) quotps a passa|:e hvm onel^ Caius* 
orations on the 4fitth of Tiberjus, which strongly marhs'ih&nervpas 
pathos of his eloquence : * Quo me miser cot^eram T ''I^l Ca^o^ < 
sanguine redmit^. Andomum^ Matrem>eut 
miseram l^eftqMejnaue videam, ‘ ahjeeiam?’ Cicefo 'Shrerves, 
tha| his aCtionVas aoJess animated than hia Sequence ; Qme sic .m 
esse censla^ oculis, voce, gettu, inintm'ift lacrymsss ^kere 

Tqe Cleon, incJl4®*>e4 helow, is frequently |^ittodacdd %i the Lives 
of Peijcles, Ald^ad^ apdi N^c^. ''‘ 1 ^.*' ^ 
wre.|wipfppw; f eife # ,1^ of 
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apit(^;i^pe * bmnd him when be ^ke in {)iddie^ 
imd whenever he found him straining his vmce or i 
breakings out into anger, to giw him a soiiier key ; 
tipcm which, his violence both of tone and passioa 
immediaiely abated, and he was instantly rec^edl to 
propriety. ♦ 

Such was the difference between the two brothers. 
But in valour agaiiKt their enemies, in jiistic9to their 
&Ubw-citizens, in attention to their duty as m^is« 

■ (rates, and in self-government with respect to piw- 
sure* th$y were perfectly alikeit Tiberius' was nine 
years older thaii his brother ; consequently, their 
political operations took place in diilerent' periods. 
Ubis was a great disadvantage, and indeed the prin* 
oipal thing which prevented their success. Had they 
ffourisfaed together and acted in concert, such an 
union would have added considerably to their 'force, 
and perhaps might have rendered it irresistible. We 
must, therefore, speak of each separately ; and we 
shall b^n with thd eldest. 

Tiberius, as he grew toward manhood, acquired 
so extraordinary a repuUtipn, that he ^as admitted 
into the college of the augurs, rather on account of 
his 'i^ue^han his high birth. Of the excellence of 
his character we have, likewise, the following proof 
Appius Claudius who had been honoured both witii 
the cqpsulate anir the censiorship, whose merit bad . 
raised, hiin’ to the rank of president of the senate, and 
li^jn and 'Spirit was superior to all foe Ro>' 
n^Ps Pf rime, lapping one evening with the au- 
" rs at 4ppbiic entertainment, addressed himself to 
ith fondness, and ofi^ed hipf, his. 
ge. TibCTius accepted foe pro- 
D^^pleslfore, and the^ contract beii%,i agreed 

■ .^Sfeius <iiUgW.i 9 g home hM iw'.itonW.Mli' 


Imcalled aloud |b iris lir|fo,and 
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** Antistia, I .h«pe coatmcted our daughW^ 
« “ Claudia.” Antistia, much surprised, exclaimed, 
“^^hy so suddenly!^ What need such haste, un- 
" less Tiberiiw Gracchus be the chosen man ?" 
Some writers, “I know, relate the same story of Tibe- 
rius the father of the Gracchi, and Scipio Africa- 
nus: but most historians give it, as above stated; 

^ and Polybius in particular informs us, that afler the 
* death of African us Cornelia’s relations gave her to 
Tiberius, in preference to'all competitors, which is 
a proof that her fathwer left her disengaged. 

The Tiberius, of whom we are writing, served in 
Africa uhder the younger Scipio, who had married 
. his sister ; and as he lived in the same tent with tl^e 
general, he became immediately attentive to his ge- 
nius and powers, which were daily productive of such 
actions as might animate a young man to virtue, and 
attract his imitation. With these advimtages Tibe- 
rius soon excelled all of his age, in point both of dis- 
cipline and of valour. At a siege of one , of the 
enemy’s towns, he was the fir?t that scaled the walls, 
as we are told by Fannius^ who according to his 
own account mounted it with him, and had a share 
in the honour. In short Tiberius, while he staid with 
the army, was much beloved, and as much regretted 
when he left it. 

After this expedition he was a|^ointed quaestor, 
and it fell to his lot to attend the consul Caius Man- 
cinus^ in the Numanrian war. MancinUs did not 


want bourage, but he was one of ithc most unftntu- 
qade of the Roman generals, amidk a train of 
severe accidents and deaerate drikimstanoesir.Tibe- 



^ l^nour) by hla respectfUl b^avtomf '^o his gensvsL '; 

' 1 , , 

* Ansag w%itiyy (xxxviii. 
onljj^Sarie^ years of «tg«. ' 

, r it^4n4ftv of 

tOii5t,i^of cartahi-Anlial^hteh, ' *'*' 
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jfWivose misfiirtunes bad made hiin forget even his own 
high authority. For, after having lost several im- 
portant, battles, he attempted to (^camp in the night ; 
the Numantians perceiving this moveihent seized the 
camp, and falling upon the fugitives made great 
havock of the rear. Not satisfied with this they sur- 
rounded the whole army, and drove the Romans 
upon impracticable ground, where there was no pos- 
sibility of escape. Mancinus, now despairing of 
maluiig his way sword in hand, despatched a herald 
to solicit a truce and conditions!, of peace. The Nu- 
ihantiahs however w-ould trust no man but Tiberius, 
and they insisted on his being sent to tre2lt. This 
they di^ out of regard, not only to the young man 
who bore so illustrious a character in the army, but 
to the memory of his father, who had formerly made 
war in Spain, and after having subdued several na- 
tions granted the Numantians a peace, which through 
his interest was ratified at Rome, and faithfully ob- 
served. Tiberius ivas, accordingly, sent j and in 
his negotiation he judiciously complied with sonie ar- 
ticles, in order to gain others, thus making a peace 
which undoubtedly saved- twenty thousand Rothan 
citizens, beside slaves and other retainers to the army. 

Rut whatever was left in the camp, the Numan- 
tians seized and pillaged. Among tne rest they car- 
ried off the bpok^ and papers, which contained the 
accounts of Tiberius’ quasstorship. As it was a mat- 
; of importance to him to recover them, though 
the Rppian army Vas already under inarch, he rc- 
tmu-ned '.with a. feii^' friends to Numantia. Having 
chlledf the magistrates of the place, he ft^red 
him his bqolcs, lest his enemie^ should 
tafco ftii’l^oppditlbhity of accusing him, nfelien they / 
foti^ ths^t he had lost the means defenawg HfnW 
Tl^Nu]^hti{fiis,were deligh^4 tb%t this ac-"^' 
.cidc^,<&Men|ijbdi^^«n tpoWi^ t^m, en^sited 
himtpehter they 

"dWf nearer, tltf^Jand eafi^stly-,- 
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niies, but to rauk them among his friends, anjd ^to’, 
place confidence in them as su^. Tiberius thought^ 
It best to comply, both for the sake of his books^. 
and through rear df ofiending them by an appear- 
ance of distrust. Accordingly he went into the town 
with them, tlie first thing they did was to pro- 

vide a little Collation, and to beg- he would partake 
of it. Afterward they returned him his books, and 
desired he would take whatever else he chose among 
the spoils. He declined accepting any thing however 
except some frankincense, to be used in the public 
sacrifices, and at hil departure embraced them with 
great cordiality. 

Upon his return to Rome, he found that the whole 
business of the peace was considered in an obnoxious 
and dishonourable light. In this danger, the rela- 
tions and friends of the soldiers he had brought ofiT, 
who made a very considerable part of the people, 
Joined to support Tiberius j imputing all the dis- 
grace of what had been done to the general, and in- 
sisting that the quagstor had saved so many citizens. 
The generality of the citizens however would not 
sufi^r* the peace to stand ; but demanded that, in 
this case, the example of their ancestors should be 
followed ; who, when their generals thought them- 
selves happy in getting out of the hands of the Sam- 
nites, by agreeing to such a league, had delivered 
them naked to the enemy®. The quaestors likewse 
and tribunes, and al|. who had treen concerned in 
concluding the peac^, they sent back in the same 
condition, and devolved entirely upon them the 
breach |)oth of the treaty and of the path that should 
have confirmed it. ^ , 

Uponithis occasion, the people showed, th'eir 
' tioii,.and r^ard for Tiberius in a remarkaMe ^an- 

' . v' • ^ 

« This in» about 183 years at tlie Baim. 

Ik d. 321 . The gfen^rab sent bacJcWSfe tlwr constds Cal- 

vinutkBdPosdiuiBiusAlbiiitB. (L^ himself 

pose# of the wwr Ml^Numai^tiwissaith® 
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,^ Acr j for l^eyldereiedl, that the consul should ho de* 
'^hrered;upfo the Numantians naked and in chaii^^. 

that!' all the rest should be spared for Tiberius* * 
ndre. Scipio, who had considerable authoiity and 
mterest at that time in Rome, seems to have con* 
Ilibuted to the procuring of this dec(:ee. He was 
gained notwithstanding for not having saved Man- 
jcihus, or used Ui& bcst emkavours to get the peace 
frith the Numantians ratified, which would not have 
,been granted at all, had it not been on account of 
Jhts firicnd and relation Tiberius. Many of these 
ccunplaints, however, seem ta^%ave arisen from the 
amlntious and excessive steal of Tiberius** friends, 
utd the sophists whom he had about him, and the 
difiereitce between him and Scipio was far from ter* 
minating in irreconcileable enmity. "Nay, Tiberius, 

1 am persuaded, would never have fallen into tlmsc 
misfortunes which ruined him, had Scipio been at 
■home to assist him in his political conduct : but he 
was engaged in war with Numantia, when 'Hberius 
venturi to propose his new laws. It was on the 
fidlowing occasion r 

When the Romans in their wars made any acqui* 
rilions of^nds from Iheir neighbours, they used 
fiormerly ta>^U part, to add part to the public de* 
■nsesnes, ana'io ^stribute the rest among the needs* 
•sitous citizens.; nerving only a small ;«rcnt to be 
.paid by ei|ch into the treasury. But.when the rich 
to; mse thos^. rents, mid to discharge their 
■|ibor tenants It th<^ refused to pay theU^ a faw^was" 
't, thirf;<od man ehould be possessed.i^ more than^ 
‘|ed acres of land. ITiis statute few a while^ 
^the avwiee of the rich, and was W seltice*. 

!« Ki^, wfa'^ by virtue of it remain^ ‘oni:tKmr. 
olo^eots. ARerward, . faowdWr,, their 
irs^toidc dieir ikrms'from tHenu. and ■ 
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flrea. The consequence was, n want of freemen a 
thitoughout the whole of Ital^ j fiw it was filled with!*' 
* slaves and barbarians, who after thb dispossessing of, 
the poorer citizens, cultivated the ground for the 
rich proprietors, 'fhis disorder Caius Laelius, the 
firiena oi Scigjlo, attempted to correct ; but findmg 
a formidable opposition from persona in power, and 
fearing the matter could not be decided without the 
*sword, he gave it up. And hence he derived the 
surname of Sapiens^ ‘ thffi Wise * or ‘ the Prudent,* 
for the word appears to signify both But Tiberhia 
was no sooner appoin1^ed tribune of the people, than 
he embarked in die same enterprise ; urged to it, aa 
most authors inform us, by Diophanes the rbetoriciatt 
"i^d Blossius the philosopher ; the former a Mityle> 
nean exile, the latter a native of Cumse in Italy and 
a particular friend of Antipater of Tarsus, with 
whom he had become acquainted at Rome, and who 
did him the honour to address to him some cHf hia 
pirilosdphical writings. 

Some throw the blame upon his mother ComeHa, 
who used to reproach her sons, that she wxs still call* 
ed 4he motber-iU'law of Scipio, not the motb^ of 
the Gracchi. Others say, Tiberius took this rash 
step from a jealousy of i^urius Posthina^, who was 
his co-eval and rival in oratory. Cha retiming from 
the wars, he found Fosthumms (if seems) so muelt 
before him in point of reputation and iot^est with 
the people, that in or^^r to i ecover his grdund he 
undertook this'kazardcms afi^ir, which, so efiectually 
secured him the popular attention. • PVom his bro> 
ther Caitte we learn, that as Tibmius passed tfaeoi^, 
Tuscany ^bn his way to Numabtia and ^nd 
■nf cDUiitry almost depopulated, there scarobly ; 

■ , . ' ‘ .■>'*' » ,1 

' , ' ;w ipiutarch s^ifis l^re to^ve tomef^lstaksa 

' ‘ HwibV9tbih$ireuraiH|«ce,t^tthe iihi|t«|^^ 
prfiifi!OT!dfb;rLKiiustIie,naaw 

ijp^non pUpia^itm^elssef (Cic: 

' ■ w cw 
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" jbusbaudmen and ^epherds except slaves Irom 
rei^n and barbarous nations, he tlien first fi)rined.^ 
■project which plunged them into so mmiy misfor- * 
tunes. It is certain, however, that people in- 
flamed his spirit of enterprise and ambition by fixing 
up writings on the porticos, walls, an^, monuments, 
in which they implored him to restore their share of 
the public landl to the poor. 

Yet did he not frame the law, without having con- 
sulted some of the Romans most distinguished fl>r 
their virtue and authority. Among these were Cras- 
sus the chief pontiff^ Mutius ^Scmvola the lawyer, 
who at that time was also consul, and AppiuSiClau- 
dius his own father-in-law. There never indeed ,was 
a milder statute enacted against so much injustice 
and oppression, lor they who deserved to have 
been punished for their infringement on the rights 
of the community, and fined for holding the lands 
contrary to law, were to receive a compensation for 
giving up their groundless claims, and restoring the 
estates to such of the citizens as were to be relieved. 
But, though the rclbrination was conducted with so 
i^uch teiidernesi^, tlie jicople were satisfied: they 
were willing to overlook what was p^t, on condition 
that they inMht be guarded agtfiust futoreusurpations. 

On the (Wier hand, persons of property opposed 
the law out of ayarice, and the lawgiver out of a 
spirit of resentment and malignity j endeavobring to 
jiprejudice t|ie people agains,t the design, as if Tibe- 
rius intended bytlie Agrarinfei law to throw every 
thiug into disorde)^||Jpd to subvert the constitution.^ 
BjDt their attemptHwre vain. For, in thi^, just and 
1^0(3008 cause, Tiberips exerted an eloquence i^hicb 
might haye adorped a woiie subject, and ii(,hich no- . 
thing could resist. How great was* he, wbfin the • 
peqpjte ‘yfere gathered about the Bo8tn*mi a^d he 
pli^Spe^ %' the poor in such lenguage as ! ** The 

toSts 6f |tady have their, caves Imd, diihs to 
**^^ilire to % ^'e]^sc ; wM](e, the meiij.who 
** ipill t^ir in few e«3sei; fea^j^ nothii% left ' 
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*♦ except air and li^ht. Without houses, without 
^ ** any settled habitations, they wander from place to 
** place with their wives and children j and their ge-, 
“ nerals are but mocking, when on the eve of battle 
** they exhort their soldiers to fight for their sepul- 
**,chres and t^eir domestic gods, l^’or out of such 
numbers there is not perhaps a sing^Ie Roman, who 
has an altar that has belonged to his ancestors, or 
““ a sepulchre in which their ashes rest. They fight 
** and die, in order to advance the wealth and luxury 
“ of the great ; and they are called masters of the 
world, while they have not a foot of ground in 
“ their possession.” 

Such speeches as this, delivered by a man' of so 
'much spirit, and flowing from a heart really interest- 
ed in the cause,'filled the people with an enthusiastic 
fury, and none of his adversaries durst pretend to 
answer him. Forbearing therefore the war of words, 
they addressed themselves to Marcus Octavius one of 
the tribunes, a grave and modest young man, and an 
intimate acquaintance of Tiberius. And altliough, 
out of reverence for his friend, he at first declined 
the^task, upon a number of apjilications from men 
of the first rank, he was induced to oppose him, and 
to prevent the passing (SPthe law. For the power of 
. the tribunes consists chiefly in their itcgativc voice. 


and if one of them stands out, thf rest can effect 
nothing.* 

Incensed by this bclmviour, Tiberius dropped his 
modtiratc bill, and propl^cd another more agreeable 
to the commonalty, and more severe against the 
. .usurpers jj^directing them immediately to quit the 
Ifwds, whi& they, held contrary to the former laws. , 

, wl^on tois subject, daily disputes occurred between > 
^ idotavi^ and Himself on the Rostra ; yet not onfe 
/^J^tisivd or disparaging word is said to have h^cap^ 


of lll?rn, in all tnd^heat of their debates. 


but in 
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fhe ardour of contention about points of a 
nature. 

‘ Tiberius observing that Octavius ivas liable W Sitf- 

by the bill, as having more land -than the tatrs 
allowed, desired him to renounce his opposition, and 
Offered at the same time to indemnify mm out of biS 
own ^rtune, thmigh that was not great. This pro* 
posal being declined, Tiberius forbade all the other 
magistrates to e:!rercise their functions, till the Agra* 
rian law was passed. He likewise put bis own seal 
Upon the doors of the templ^. of Saturn, that the 
qu^stors might neither bring any thing into the trea- 
sury, nor take any thing out ; and he threatened to 
^fte Such of the prmtors, as should attempt to disobey 
his commands. This created such^ a terror, that 
every department of government was at a stand, 
demons of large property clad themselves in mourn* 
ing, and appeared in public with all the circum* 
stances, which they thought might excite Ccmipas* 
Sten. Not satisfied with this, ^ey conspired the 
death of Tiberius, and suborned assassins to destroy 
him. I^or which reason he appeared with a tuck, 
such as is used by robbers, which the Romans <^1 a 
*Dolon‘V 

i When ihe day appointed came, and Tiberius was 
summoning the people to give their suffirages, a 
party of the optdent ran off with the balloting ves- 
sels which occasioned much confusion. Tii^rius^ 
» however, seemed strong enqugh to carry his poipt by 
fbrce, apd his part^ans were preparing to have re* 
coume to it; when Manlius and Fumns, men Slf 

* ;• 

We liiid this term used by Virgil, £n. vU. 664^ It WStf 
contmnii)^ within H a concealed poignw’d, and bad ithi tKulc 
doitu (* deceit’). i . > 

’’ lie' original signifies * an urn.’ Hie RoiiiaitS hta^tvo 
sorts of vessels, which tl^ey used iatballotcing; ^be first ^beli 
vessels cal^d cisktot mteUdit which coi^ned tlw'bano^ beforte 
filter w(^ distributed to' |he peoplb ; She others, with iwrrbw 
ware called and'iato>tResfi dw^peepje cast .tbebr.biRbto. 

J ibe latter Wprjf Vcaiels am to have^Wbsn eSr- 
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i^!n^r dignity, fell at his feet, bathed Ins hands 
with tears, and coloured him npt to put his punpos^ 
ip execution. He now perceived how dreadful the 
cQBseq^uences <^his attempt might be, and his rever«* 
ence for those two great men had it’s effect upon 
him ; he theaefore asked them, what they would ad- 
vise him to do. They said, they were not capable of 
giving him any advice in so important an a&ir, ai^ 
earnestly entreated him to refer it to the senate* 
The senate assembled to deliberate upon it, but tbe 
influence of the we|lth.y upon that body was such, 
that their debates ended in nothing. 

Tiberius then adopted a measure, which was nel< 
. fher equitable nor moderate. He resolved to remove 
Octavius from ^ the tribimeslnp, because there were 
no other means to get his law passed. Hc addressed 
him indeed in public first in a mild and fiiendly 
manner, and taking him by the band conjured him 
to gratify the people, who asked nothing that was 
unju&t, and would only receive a small recompense 
for the great lalmurs and dangers which they had 
experienced. But Octavius absolutely refused to 
comply. Tiberius then declared, “ That as it was not 

possible for two rag^strates of equal authoritj, 
** wiieq they difi^red in such capital points, to gp 
** through the remainder of their office without cotas* 
“ ing to, hostilities, he saw no other remedy buf the 
“ deposing one of them.” He therefore desired 
Octavius to take the s|pse of the people first wi& 
respect to himself; assuring him that he would im- 
mediately return to a private statiou, if thp suffra^ 
of his fe^oW'Citizens should so determine. As Op** 
havius rejected this proposal too, Tiberius told him 
plainly,^ that he would put the question to the peso* 

. pie .concerning him, if <m farther consideration hp 
dad not alter ms mind. 

Upon t^, be gfiamissed the assembly. 
he atpin convoked it*) and, when he had anoinatM 
the he inad^ Another to hno|; Octaiviitf 

,tj» ept^lianoa. him hft 
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j^osed a decree for depriving him of the tributiesh^ 
ind immediately put it to the vote. Whenoutofth® 
five and thirty tribes seventeen had given their voices 
for it, and there wanted only one mc^e to reduce 
Octavius to a private man, Tiberius ordered them to- 
rtop, and once more applied to his collegue. He 
embraced him with the utmost tenderness in the sight 
of tlie people, and witli the most pressing instances 
entreated him neither to bring such a mark of in- 
ikm} upon himself, nor to expose his friend to the im- 
putation of having promoted sijch severe and violent 
measures. It was not without emotion, that Octa- 
vius is said to have listened to these entreaties. His 
eyes were filled with tears, and he stood a. long time 
silent. But when he looked towar<| the persons of 
property, who were asscinWcd in a body, shame and 
the fear of losing himself in their opinion brought 
him back to his resolution of running all risks, and 
with a noble firmness he bade Tiberius do his plea- 
sui’e. The bill therefore w'as ]>asscd, and Tiberius 
ordered one of his freedmen to drag down Octavius 
from the tribunal ; for he employed his own freed- 
men as lictors. This ignominious mode of degrada- 
tion rendered the case of Octavius still more pitiable. 

‘ ^he jieople, notwithstanding, fell upon him ; but by 
the assistance of those of the landed interest, who 

■ 'came to his defence and kept off the mob, he escaped 
with his Bib. A faithful servant of his however, who 
’%tood before him to ward off^he danger, had his eyes 

■ torn out. Thb vitdence was much against the will 
, of Tiberius, who nb sooner saw the tumult rising, 

than he hastened down to appease it. 

The Agrarian law was then confirmed^ and three 
commissioners appointed to take a survey of the 
, lauds, atrd see them properly distributed. ^ 'iTiberius ' 
-was one of the three, his iather-in-law Appius Clau.> 

* ,i9ius another, mid his brother Caiua Gracchus a third. 

‘ Ihe latter was, at that time* making the cau^kigiat 
"’^ii’er 'Seipio at Numantia. liberius, baving^^nied 
-i*tib«Se jpomls without op]^^ next 
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yjicant tribune’s seat ; into which he put not a map 
of any note, but Mutius one of bis own clients. 
These proceedings exceedingly exasperated the pa- 
tricians, and as they dreaded the increase of his 
power, they took every oj5portunity of insulting him 
in the senate. 'When he desired, for instance (what 
was nothing more than customary) a tent at the 
public charge for his use in dividing the lands, they 
refused him one, though such things had been fre- 
quently grantetl upon much less important occasions. 
And on the motion^ of Publius Nasica, he had only 
nine oboli a day allowed for his expenses. Nasica, 
indeed, 'was become his avow’ed enemy ; for he had 
.a great estate in the public lands, and w as of course 
unwilling to be stripped of it. 

At the same time, the people were more and more 
enraged. One of Tiberius’ friends happening to die 
suddenly, and malignant spots appearing upon the 
body, they loudly declared that the man had been 
poisoned. They assembled at his funeral, took the 
bier upon their shoulders, and caj’ricd it to the pile. 
There they were confirmed in their suspicions ; for 
tlie corpse burst, and emitted such a quantity of 
corrupted humours, that it extinguished tlie fire. 
Tliough more fire was brought, still the wood would 
not burn till it was removed to another place ; and 
it was with much difficulty at last, tiuit the body was 
consumed. Hence Tiberius took occasion to in- 
cense the commonalty still more against the other 
party. He put on mourning, and led his children 
into the Forum, recommending them and their mo- 
ther to the protection of the people, as giving’up his 
own life for lost. 

About tliis time, died Attains Philopator j and 
Eudemps of Pergamus brought his will to Rome, by 

, ii'i’ ' 

This was Attalus III* the son t)f Eumenes II. and Stra^onice^ 
and the last king of Pergamus. lie mounted the throne'B. C: 
and Hreigned somewhat more than five years. He was not, however, 
(surntoed ‘ Philopator/ but * Philometor/ and so it staiadSi,ij^ th« 
Perxna&MS. ‘ 
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7 »]bich it appeared tliat he had left the Romatl peWt 
pie his heirs. Tiberius, endeavouring to avail him- 
self of this incident, immediately proposed a law : 
“ That all the ready money which the king had left 
** should be distributed among the citizens, in order 
to enable them to provide working t(k)ls, and pro- 
Ceed in the cultivation of their newly assigned 
f* lands. As to the cities likewise in the territories 
** of Attains, the senate (he said) had no right to dis- 
f* pose of them, but the people, and he would refer 
“ the business entirely to their judgement.” 

This efnbroiled him still farther with the senate ; 
Afld one of their body, named Pompey, stood up 
iahd said, “ He was next neighbour to Tiberius, 
** and had thus an opportunity of knowing that 
tiuderaus had brought him a royal diadem and a 
“ pufple' robe, for his use when he was king of 
“ Il.orae.” Quintus Metellus said another severe 
thing f^ainst him ; “ During the censorship of your 
“ famer, whenever he returned home after supper ”, 
the dtizens put out their lights, that they might 
“ not appekr to indulge themselves at unseasonable 
^ hourt ; but you, at a late hour, have some of the 
meanest and most audacious of thepctmle aboutyou 
with torches in their hands.” And Titus Annius 
Aipan of no character in point of morals, but an 
acute disputant and remarkable for the subtilty both 
^ his questions and his answers, one day challenged 
'-^bferitis, aqd offered to prove him guiltv of a heinous 
lirehce in Hying deposed one of his collegues, whose 
fitifsOn bpr tf)e laws was sacred and inviolable. • Tlxis 
p^pdsltio^ raised a tumult in the audience, and Ti- 
berius immediately went out and summdWed an as- 
lemtj^y qf the people, designing to accuse Annius of 
,lhe indigbity which he had offered him. Annius made 
1^ appearance,' but knowing himself greatfy inferior ■ 
Hth in eloquence an<J reputation, he had recourse 


■ **** ban, where .he sailed with his qoU 
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to. fats old art, and requested leave only to ask bitn 9 
maglfi question before the business was brought qi}« 
Tiberius consenting, and silence being obtained, 
Annius said ; “ If you should be seeking to « 
mark of disgrace and infamy upon me, and 1 should 
appeal to ctlte of your collegues and he should com? 
** to my assistance, and you should be provoked sA 
his interference, would you deprive him of fais 
** office ?” This question, it is said, so puzzled Tioe- 
rius, that with all his readiness of speech and his 
surance he could make no answer. 

He therefore, for die present, dismissed the assent- 
. bly. He perceived however that the step which he 
.. had taken, in deposing a tribune, had onended not 
only the patricians, but the people also ; for by such 
a precedent he appeared to have robbed that high 
office of it’s dignity, which till then had been pre- 
served in the utmost security and honour. In con- 
sequence of this reflexion, he again called the com- 
mons together, and made a speech to them, from 
which it may not be amiss to give an eiifttract, as a 
specimen of the power and stren^h of his eloquence : 
“ The person of a tribune, I acknowledge, is sacred 
“ and inviolable, because he is consecrated to the 
« people, and takes their interests under his prp- 
“ tection. But when he deserts those interests, 
and becomes an oppressor of the people ; when he 
“ retrenches their privileges, and lakes away their 
' “ liberty of voting, by those acts he deposes himself 
“ for he no longer fulfils the end of his appointment. 
“ Otherwise, if a tribune should even demolish the 
** Capitid, and bum the docks and naval stores, his 
“ persoacould not be touched. A man, who should 
do such things as those, might still be a tribune, 
** thoimh a vile one ; but be, who (Uroinishes tfab 
*♦ privimges of the people, ceases to be a tribune ^ 
“ the people. Does it not shock you to think, that 
“ a tribune should be able to imprison a consul i apd 
'* die people not have it in their power to deprive, a 
** tribune of his authority, when he uses it 
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“ those by whom it was conferred ? For the tn- 
“ bunes, as well as the consuls, are elected by the 
“ people. Kingly government seems to compre- 
“ nend all authority in itself, and kings are conse- 
** crated Avith the most awful ceremonies : yet the 
citizens expelled Tarquin, when his administration 
^‘ became iniquitous ; and for the oflence of one man 
“ the ancient government, under the auspices of 
which Rome was erected, was entirely abolished. 
“ Whut is there in Rortie so sacred and venerable 
“ as the vestal virgins, who kc(^ the perpetual fire ? 
“ Yet, if any of them transgresses the rules of her 
** order, she is buried alive. For they, who arc 
“ guilty of impiety against the gods, lose that sacred 
character, which through the gods alone they pos- 
sess. So a tribune, Avho injures the people, can be 
“ no longer sacred and inviolable on the people’s 
"** Account. He destroys that power, in which alone 
“ his strength resides. If it be just for him to be in- 
“ vested with the tribuuitial authority by a majsrity 
** of tribes, is it not more just for him to be deposed 
“ by the suffrages of them all ? What is more sacred 
and inviolable than the offerings in the temples of 
“ tj)c gods jl Yet no one pretends to hinder the peo- 
“ pic from making use of them, or removing them 
“ wherever they please. And indeed that the tri- 
“ bune’s office is not inviolable or irremoveable ap- 
** pears hence, that several have voluntarily laid it 
“,^wn, or have been discharged at their own rc- 
!^,;^uest.” These were the hpads of Tiberius’ de- 
fence. 

His friends, however, sensible of the menaces 6f 
bis enemies and their combination to destroy him, 
were of opinion that he ought to make interest to get 
ihe tnbuneship continued to him another ye.ar. For 
iWs purpose he devised additional laws,in order to se- ^ 
:ure the commonalty on his side; viz. that for shortCn- 
qg- the time of military service, and that for granting ' 
in appeal from tlje judges to the people. The bench 
)f judges at that time consisted exclusively of sona- 
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tors, 'but he ordered an equal number of senators and 
knights ; though it must be confessed, that his tak- 
ing every possible method to reduce the power, of 
the patricians savoured more of obstinacy and re- 
sentment, than of a regard for justice and the public 
good. • 

When the day came for putting it to the vote 
’whether or not these laws should be ratified, Tibe- 
rius and his party, perceiving that their adversaries 
were the strongest (for the whole of the people did 
not attend), spun out the time in altercations with 
the other tribunes, .and at last he adjourned the as- 
sembly t‘o the day following. In the mean time he 
-entercfi the Forum with all the marks of distresg, 
and with tears in his eyes a})plied to the citizens, 
assuring them, “ He was atiaid that his enemies 
“ would demolish his house, and take his life before 
“ the next morning.” This afiected them so much, 
that numbers erected tents beibre his door, and 
, guarded him throughout the night. 

At day-break, the person who had the care of the 
chickens which they use in augury brought them, 
and set meat before them ; but they would none of 
them come out of their pen, though the man shook it 
very much, except one, and that one would not eat^® ; 
it only raised up it’s left wing, and stretched out it’s 
leg, and then went in again. This reminded Tibe- 
rius of a former ill omen. He had a helmet, which 
he wore in battle, finely ornamented and remarkably 
magnificent; two serpents, which had privately 
crept into it, laid their eggs and hatched in it. Such 
a bad presage made him more afraid of the other 
given by the birds. Yet he set out for the Capitol, 
as soon as he understood that the people were as- 
sembled there. But in going out of his house he 
stumbled upon the threshold, and struck it with so 
much violence, tliat the nail of his great toe w asbro* 


n When the chichens cat p-ccdily, it was decked a sign of good 
.fortune. ' Sve Cic. De Dw.ji. St. 
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ken, and idle blood Bowed d-om the Wund. When 
he had proceeded a little on his way, he observed oa 
his left-hand two ravens Bghting on the top of a 
house ; and though he was attended, on account of 
his dignity, by numbers of people, a st(me which one 
of the ravens threw down fell close’ by his fimt. 
This staggered the boldest of his partisans. But 
filoi^ius “ of Cumm, one of his train, said ; “ It would 
** be an insupportable disgrace if Tiberius the son 
“ of Gracchus, the grandson of Scipio Africanus, 
** and the protector of the pec^le of Home, should 
** through fear of a raven disappoint that people, 
w when they called him to their assistance. His 
** enemies,** he assured him, “ would not be satis- 
** Bed with laughing at this false step ; they would 

represent him to the commons, as having already 
“ taken upon himself all the insolence of a tyrant.** 
At the same time, several messengers from his friends 
in the Capitol came and desired him to make ha^te, 
for every thing (they told him) went there according 
to bis wish. 

At first, indeed, there was a most promising ap- 
pearance. When the assembly saw him at a dis- 
tance, th(^ expressed their joy by the loudest accla- 
mations ; on his approach they received him with 
the utmost cordiality, and formed a circle abbot him, 
to keep off all strangers. Mutius then began to call 
over the tribes in order to proceed to business } but 
, |80thiog could be done in the usual form, on account 
pit the disturbance made by the populace, who were" 
itill pressing forward,. In the mean time, Fulvius 
¥l!^cus a senator got upon an eminence, and know- 
jng he could not be heard, made a sign wkh bis band 
that he had something to say to TilieriuB in private. 
Tiberius having ordered the people to niake way, 
f laccus with much difficulty got up tp hite, and in- 
firmed him, " That those of the lauded interest had 

, In the printed text it is ’Blastus but one of the MSS. gives 
‘'ias ^ Blossius,' and all the translators have followed H. 

p Not ‘ Flaiiiie,* os it is in the printed text. « 
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“ applied to the consul, while the senate was sitting ; 

** and as they could not bring that magistrate into 
** their views, they had resolved to despatch Tiberius 
“ themselves, and for that purpose had armed a 
“ number of their friends and their slaves.” 

Tiberius ndsooner communicated this intelligence 
to those about him, than they tucked Up their gowns, 

. seized the halberts with which the sei^eants kept off 
the crowd, broke them, and took the pieces to ward 
off any assault that might be made. Such as were at 
a distance, much surprised at this incident, inquired 
the reason of it j and Tiberius, finding they could 
not hear him, touched his head with his hand, to sig- 
nify the danger he was in. His adversaries seeing 
this ran to the senate, and informed them that Tibe- 
rius demanded the diadem, alleging that gesture as a 
proof of it. 

This raised a great commotion. Nasica called 
upon the consul to defend the commonwealth, and 
destroy the tyrant. The consul mildly answered, 
“ That he would not begin to use violence, neither 
** would he put aiiy citizen to death who was not 
** legally condemned ; but if Tiberius should either 
“ persuade, or force, the people to decree any thing 
“ contrar}^ to the constitution, he would take care 
“ to annul it.” Upon which Nasica started up, and 
said, “ Since the consul gives up his country, let all 
“ who choose to support the laws follow me.” So 
saying, he covered his head with the skirt of his 
robe and then advanced to the Capitol. Those who 
followed him wrapped each his gown about his hand, 
and made their way through the crowd. On ac- 
count of their superior quality, indeed, they met with 
no resistance ; on the contrary, the people trampled 
upon one another to get out of their way. Their at- 
tendants had brought dubs and bludgeons with theip 
from home, and the patricians themselves seized the 
feet of the benches, which the populace had broken 
in their flight. Thus, armed, they/ made toward 
' !|!!iberius, knocking donlrn such as stoo^ before him. 
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These being killed or dispersed, Tiberius likewjse 
fled. One of his enemies Jaid Jjold on his gown ; 
but he let it go, and eontinued his flight in his under- 
garment. He happened, however, to stumble and 
fell over some of the killed. As he was recovering 
himself, Publius Satureius one of his oOllegues came 
up openly, and struck him on the head with the 
foot of a stool. The second blow was given him by 
Lucius Rufus, who afterward valued himself upon it' 
as a glorious exploit. Above three hundred more 
lost their lives by clubs and stones, but not a single 
man by the sword 

This is said to have been the first sedition“in Rome, 
since the expulsion of the kings, in which the blood 
of any citizen was shed. All the rest, though neither 
small in themselves nor about matters of trifling con- 
sequence, were appeased by mutual concessions ; the 
senate giving up something on one side through fear 
of the people, and the people on the other out of re- 
spect for the senate. Had Tiberius been treated 
with moderation, it is probable that he would have 
compromised matters in a much easier way ; and 
certainly he might have been reduced without their 
(depriving him of his life, for he had not more than 
three thousand men about him. But tlic conspiracy 
was formed against him, it seems, rather to satisfy 
the resentment and malignity of the rich, than for 
,the reasons held out to the public. A strong proof 
of this we have in their cruel and abominable treat- 
ment of bis dead body. For, notwithstanding the 
entreaties of his brother, they would not permit him 
to take aw'ay the corpse and bury it in the night, 
but threw it into die river with the othrff carcases. 
Nor was this afl : they banished some of his friends 
without form of trial, and took others and put them 
to death. Among the latter was Diophanes, the 
rhetorician. One Caius Billius they shut up in a cask 
with vipers, and other serpents, and left him to perish 


■« B. C, 133. 
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in thjt eruel manner. As for Blossius of Cum®, he 
was carried before the consuls, and being interroga- 
ted about the late proceedings declared, that he had 
never failed to execute whatever Tiberius command- 
ed What then,” said Nasica, “ if Tiberius had 
“ ordered th«e to burn the Capitol, would’st thou 
“ have done it ?” At first he eluded the question, 
and said, “ Tiberius would never have given me such 
an order But when many frequently repeated 
the same inquiry, he replied, “ In that case I should 
have tliought it perfectly right ; for Tiberius would 
never have laid such a command upon me, if it had 
“ not been for the advantage of the people of Rome.’* 
JJc escaped however with his life, and afterward re- 
paired to Aristonicus in Asia ; where finding that 
prince’s affairs entirely ruined, he laid violent hands 
on himself. 

The senate now, desirous to reconcile the people 
to these acts of theirs, no longer opposed the Agra- 
rian. law ; but permitted them to elect another com- 
missioner, in tljc room of Tiberius, for dividing the 
lands. In consequence of which they chose Publius 


Ijaeliub, In the Treatise written by Cicero under that name 
(Do Amic. X1-), gives a different account of the matter : ‘ Blos- 
he says, ‘ after tlie murtber oi' Tiberius, came to him, wdiile 
Jie was in conference with tlie consuls Popilius Lmnas and Publius 
Hupilius, and earnestly implored pardon ; alleging’ in his doit nee 
that, such was his veneration for Tiberius, he could not refuse tcT 
do any thing which he desired.* ‘ If then,* said Lfchus, ‘ htt 
had ordered you to set fire to the Capitol, would you liave done 
ilV * That,* replied Blossius, ‘he would never have ordered 
me to do; but, if lie had, I should, have obeyed liirn.’ Blossius 
does not upon this occasion appear, as riuUrcIi represents him, to 
have been under a judicial examination, 

Aristonicus w.as the bastard brother of Attalus ; and being 
highly ollended at him, for having bequcativ’d his kingdom to the 
llpnians, he attempted to gain possession of it by ui ms, and made 
hitnsell' master of several towns. The Romans, the second yeai;; after 
the death of Tiberius, sent against him Cra‘‘Sus the consul, whom he 
defeated and took prisoner. The year following, however, Aristo- 
nicus w'as defeated in ins turn, and ttikcn by Perpenna ; and after- 
ward strangled by order of the Senate, See Justin xxxvi. 4^.^ 
rior.^i. 20* ' ^ ' 
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€Sia«stm> a illation of the Gracchi ; Cains Gra^ 
ctnis had: married his daughter Licioia. Conreiius 
Nepos indeed says it was not the daughter of Cras- 
8U6» but of that Bratus, who was honoured with a 
triumph for his conquests in Lusitania : the generali-> 
ty of historians, however, confirm our «present statc^ 
ment. Nevertheless, the people were still much 
concerned at the loss of Tiberius, and it was plain 
that they only waited for an opportunity of revenge. 
Nasica was now threatened with an impeachment. 
The senate therefore, dreading the consequence, 
sent him into Asia, though there was no need of him 
there. For the people, whenever they met- him, did 
not in the least suppress their resentment : on the 
coid:rary, with all the violence of hatred they abused 
him as an execrable wretch, a t}Tant that had defiled 
the holiest and most aweful temple in Rome wtUi the 
blood of a magistrate, whose person ought to liave 
been sacred and inviolable. 

For this reason Nasica privately quitted Italy, 
though by his office ^ chief pontiff he was obliged 
to attend the principal sacrifices ; and after wan^r- 
ing a while from place to place in a foreign country, 
died at Pcfgamus. Neither is it to be wondered at, 
that the people had so unconquerable a dislike to 
him*: since Scipio Afneanus himself, who seems to 
have been one of the greatest favourites of the 
Romans, as well as to have had a powerful claim to 
their regard, was near forfeiting the popular affection ; 
because when the news of Tiberius^ death was brought 
to Numantia, he had expressed himself in the Hid- 
meric line, 

So perish all, that in sudt crimes engage 

And sul^equpntly, when Caius and Fuljius®® dc- 

*• In Minenra’s SpcMh to Jupiter. (Odyss. i, 47.) 

This trait is ascribed to Cato the ti iboue by P^terc. ii. 4., and 
Val. Max. v>. 2. 

\ The Life of Scipio, mentioned belon*, is unfortunately lost.*. 
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msiuded of him in an assembly of the phople» what >l^f 
thought of Tiberius’ death ; by his answer he gave 
them to understand, that he was fur from having ap> 
proved his proceedings. After this, the commons 
constantly interrupted him whenever he spoke in 
public, thougli they had never befojpe oi&red him any 
such affront ; while, on the other hand, he scrupled 
not to treat them with very severe language.. But 
these things we have related at large in the Life of 
Scipio. 


II. CAIUS GRACCHUS. 

Whether it was that Caius Gracchus feared 
his enemies, or sought to render them more obnoxious 
to the people, he at first deserted the Forum, and 
kept close in his own house ; like one who was either 
sensible how much his family was reduced, or who 
intended to make public business no more his object : 
so that some scrupled not to affirm he disapproved, 
and even detGSted,'his brother’s administration. He 
was indeed yet very young, not being so old as Tibe- 
rius by nine years ; and Tiberius at his dt^th was not 
quite thirty. In a short time, however, it appeared 
that he had a strong dislike, not only to idleness and 
effeminacy, but also to intemperance and avarice. 
And he improved his powers of oratory, as if he ■ 
"deemed them the wings, upon which he must 
rise to the high offices of state. These circumstauces 
proved, that he would not long continue inactive. 

In the defence of one of his friends flamed Vettius 
he exerted so much eloquence, that the people we*;e 
dharmed beyond expression, and borne away wita 
all the transports of enthusiasm. Upon this occasion 
he showed, that other orators were no mord than 
children in comparison. The nobility had all their 
former alarms renewed, andthi^ bc^gan to take mea- 

'6 
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among themselves to prevent the advancement 
ofCaius td'the tribunitial power. 

'* It happtined to fall to his lot to attend Orestes ** 
rtie consul, in the capacity of quajstor, in Sardinia, 
^is gave his enemies great pleasure. Gains himself 
was not displeased at the appointment^ for he was 
of a military turn, and had as good talents for the 
camp as for the bar. Besides, he was under some 
apprehenson about taking a share in the administra- 
tion, or appearing upon the Rostra ; and at the same 
time he ptnew, that he could not resist the importu- 
nities of the people or of his friends. For these rea- 
sons, he thought himself happy in the opportunity of 
going abroad. 

It is a common opinion, that of bis own accord he 
became a violent demagogue, and that he was much 
more studious than Tiberius to make himself popular. 
But this is not the truth. On the contrary, it seems 
to have been rather necessity than choice, which 
brought him upon the public stage. For Ciceratlie 
orator relates, that when Gains avoided all offices 
in the state, and had resolved to live perfectly quiet, 
his brother appeared to him in a dream, and thus ad- 
diessed him ; “ Why lingerest thou,Gaius? There 
“ is no alternative. The fates have decreed us both 
** the same life, and the same death, in vindicating 
^ “ the rights of the people.” 

; In Sardinia, Gains gave a noble specimen of every 
“Jwtpe, eminently distinguishing himself among the 
other young Romans, not only in his operations 
against the eneiny, and in.acts of justice to such as 
' submitter!?*, but ip his respectful and obliging beha- 
viour to the gOT^ral. In temperance, simpHcity of 

V ' ^ * 

S' Lucius Aurdi^s 0restes was consul with Emilias Lepidus 
B* C, So JhUt Caip wcint quiefttor into Sardinia^ at the age 
of 27. 

Be i)W. i. ^ See also Val Max, i. 7. 6.* 

Thus by a!#icipaitionJ VirgiFs direction to the 

Romans 
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diet, and love of labour he excelled even the ve* 
tcrans. 

There followed a severe and sickly winter in Sar* 
dinia, and the general demanded of the cities cloth* 
ing fur his men. But they despatched a deputa- 
tiuh to Rome, to solicit an exemption from this 
burthen. The senate listened to their request, 
and ordered the general to devise some other me- 
thod. As he was much perplexed however, upon . 
the occasion, and the soldiers in the mean time much 
inconvenienced, Cains applied to the towns in person, 
and prevailed upon them to send the Romans a 
voluntai^ supply of clothing. News of this being 
•carried to Rome, and the whole looking like a pre- 
lude to future attempts at popularity, the senate were 
much disturlied at it. Another instance of their 
jealousy tliey cxliibited in tbeir ungracious reception 
of the embassadors of Micipsa, who came to acquaint 
them that, the king their master, out of regard to 
CaiiTs Gracchus, had sent their general in Sardinia a 
large quantity of corn. The embassadors were turn- 
ed out of the house ; and the senate proceeded to de- 
cree that the private men in Sardinia should be re- 
placed, but that Orestes should remain, in order that 
he might keep his quajstor with him. An account 
of this being brought to Caius, his anger overcame 
him so far, that he instantly went on board ; and as . 
he made bis appearance in Rome w^hen none ex- 
pected him, he wa.s not only censured by his enemies, 
‘'but the people in general accounted it singular that 
the qiuEstor should return'*' before his general. An , 
information however , being laid against him before 
the censors, he obtained pcitnission to speak for ifc- ^ 
self; which he did so effectually, that the whqler 
court clianged their opinions, and were* pensyad^# 
that be had been very much injiured. For he told 
'^ihem, “ He had served twelve campaigns, whereas he 
, ^was not obliged to serve more than ten,; end. that ii) 

" capacity of quaestor he h^d attended his general-. 
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** thrtfe yeSM the law would have allotted 

** him to come home at <hc end of one.” He wa% 
the drily roan, he added, “ who went out with a full 
** purse, and returned with an empty one ; while 
** others, after having drank the wine which they 
M carried out with them, brought back the vessels 
** filled with gold and sihei.” 

After this, his enemies addueed other charges 
h^ainsl him. They accused him of having promoted 
dmfiection among the allies, and of having been con- 
cerned in the conspiracy of Fregellm which about 
thitt time came to light. lie cleared himself, how- 
ever, from all suspicion ; and, having fully proved 
his innocence, offered himself to the people as a can- 
didate for the tribuneship. The patricians united 
their forces to oppose him ; but such a number of 
people poured in from all parts of Italy to support 
his election, that many of them could not procure 
lodgings, and the Campus Martius not being large 
enough to contain them, they gave their voices from 
the tops of houses. All that the nobility could gain 
of the people, and all the mortification that (Wus en- 
countered,. was this } instead of being returned the 
first, as he had flattered himself he should be, he was 
returned the fourth. But when he had entered upon 
his office, he soon became the leading tribune ; part- 
ly by means of his eloquence, in which he was for 
t|[j|perior to all the rest, and partly on account of the 
misfortunes Of h.s family, which gave him an oppor., 
tfinity of bcwaihng tlie cruel fate of his brother. Fo» 
with whatever subject he opened Ids harangue, be- 
fi^he brought it to a conclusion, he invariably led 
ti^j^oplc back to that idea, and at the same time 
re|m(fed thorn of the difierent behaviour of their 

* pftbit ia preserved by Auliis ; bt)rt^ 

tbero''Ciiitt«iaiyi^ fee had been qaae^tor only two years, ^iennmm 

in fxii id.) 

A dty nf wbico Woa destreved by Luciua Opimiua the 

Si a 12S* ^ , 
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anecstdrs : “ Your forefathers,” said he, ** dedaile^i^ 
** war against the Falisci, in order to revenge t^ 
“ cause of Genucius one of their tribunes, to whom 
** that people had given scunilous language ; and 
** they thou^t capital punishment little enough for 
** Caius Vefttrius, because he alone did not make 
“ way for a tribune, who was passing through the 
** forum. Whereas you suffered Tiberius to be de- 
** spatched with bludgeon^ before your eyes, and bis 
dead body to be dragged by his murthei ers from the 
** Capitol through the middle of the city, in order to 
** be thrown into the river. Such of his friends like* 
** wise, as fell into their hands, were put to death 
‘‘•without form of trial. Yet it is one of the regula* 
** tions of our jurisprudence that, if any person •under 
“ prosecution for a capital crime does not make his 
** appearance, an officer is sent to his door in the 
“ morning to summon him by sound of trunmet, and 
** the judges will never pass sentence before this 
“ piiblic citation. So tender were our ancestors in 
“ any matter, w'hcrc the life of a citizen was con- 
“ cerned !” 


Having prepared the people by such speeches as 
this, for his voice was strong enough to be heard by 
the whole multitude, he proposed two laws. One 
was, “ That if the people deposed any magistrate, 
** he should from that time be incapable of bearing 
“ any public office the other, “ That if any ma^ 
.“ 'strate should banish , a citizen without legal trim, 
^‘.the people should be autl^rised to take cognisanc^ 
** of the offence.” Tlie ^rlj; of th^ laws plainly re- 
ftfred to Marcus Octavius, whom vfiberius ha® d^- ' 
prived eff the tribuneship ; and the second to , 

Tins, who in his pimtorship had banish^ 
iHehds. in consequehce or the latter, 
m stand a trial, 'fled out of ItHy. IThei^^fflw 

S 8 dropped, toobli^ fas.he said) Gor- 

, who interposed ip Odt&iiuiV beli|lC ^ TfeyepeiJ- 
rere perfectly satisfied j. tMS''^oopup(^ 


norprtly op Jl 
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father. They afterward erected a statue to herj 
with this inscription ; 


COKNELIA, THE MOTHER OP THE CRACCHI. 

There are several stately and popular expressions 
ofCaius Gracchus on record, concerning his mother. 
To one of her cncinics he said, “ Barest thou pre- 
“ tend to reflect on Co: nclia,the mother of Tiberius ?” 
And as that person had spent his youth in an in* 
famous miinner, he asked’, “ With what front can’st 
** thou put thyself upon a footing with , Cornelia ? 
“ Hast thou brought children, as she has done ? Yet 
all Home knows, that she has lived lortgcr than thou 
hast without sexual intercourse.” Such was the 
keenness of his language; and many exi)rcssions 
equally severe might be collected out of his writings. 

Among the laws which he procured, with a view 
of increasing the authority of the people and lesseh. 
ing that of tlie senate, one related to colonising and 
dividing among the poor the public lands, Aiwther 
was in favour of the army, who were tlienceforth to 
be clothed at the puMic charge without diminution 
of their pay, and among whom none were to serve till 
they were full seventeen years old. A third he 
mused to be enacted for the benefit of the Italian 


allies, who were to have the same right of voting at 
, elections as the citi/eus of Home. By a fourth the 
, markets were regulated, and the poor enabled to buy 
^Bread-corn at a cheaper rate. A fifth had reference 
the cofifta of judicature, and indeed contributed' 
ifiiore ftiati anything else tp, retrench the power of ibe 
I . aeipte. ^'T’epbe^re thisjsenatom^were the only juices 
(^sei, ai^pon that account th«r body was 
• botbVto the equestrian order and to the 

®iit to lhe three hundred seuatq^s hcinow 
hfihdepd knights, and decreed that #ie 
jiidid^, i^iilteity should be equally investted iaihe 

this IfiH he strenjj^^y^ 
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exerted himself in all respects, but there was onepar>, 
ticular extremely remarkable : whereas the orators/ 
before him, in all their addresses to thp people, had 
stood with their faces toward the senate-house arid 
the Comitiura, he tiien for the first time turned the 
other wajr (that is, toward the Forum) and continued 
to speak in that position ever afterward. Thus by a 
small alteration in the posture, of his body, he indi- 
cated something very great, and as it were converted 
the government from an aristocratic into a democra- 
tic form*®. For by this action he intimated, that all 
orators ought to address themselves to the people, 
and not .to the senate. 

As the people not only ratified this law, but em- 
powered him to select the three hundred out of the 
equestrian order for judges, he found himself pos- 
sessed of a kind of sovereign power. Even the 
senate, in their deliberations, were willing to listen 
to his advice; and he never gave them any, but such 
as was suitable to their dignity. That wise and 
moderate decree (for instance) was of’ his suggesting, 
concerning the com which Fabius, when proi)rffitor 
in Spain, sent from that country. Caius persuaded 
the senate to sell the corn, and to return the money 
to the Spanish states; and at the same timefifto cen- 
sure Fabius, for having rendered the Roman govern?, 
ment odious and insupportable to the people of that ' 
' nation. This gained him great respect and favour ih 
tlic provinces. 

JIc procured other decrees likewise for sending 
out colonies, for making roads, and for building pt^-' 
lie granaries. In all these matters he was appointed " 
supreme director; andyet he w|i«,far froiit aepoaot-^ 
ing so much business a fatigue. the con,tHM;^4 he" 

jtididUl fuftVer, but vested tbot power tbe knights excltiiH’itelyt 
;)BA»l;they .continticd to enjoy it, till the consulship of Ckptu, 

space of sixteen or, jSeyent^’ years. VeUeiiw, A^Conius, 
JUmian, Livy, and Ci^roluinsiMSgiiciontlyjtawe this; , « 

r For similar examples'' of the hijp'M-taTit''elfect8 pro^^j^ hy 
, of^ situation, sde the m Th«riistod^ifc*iii[id'4f Paihil-’ 
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^^plied to th« whole with As much activity, d«- 
Apalch^ it with as much ease, as if there had been 
dhiy one thin® for him to manage ; so that they, who ’ 
both hated and feared the man, wete struck with his 
dtttassiog industry and the celerity of his operations. 
Thh people were charmed to see him follQwed by such 
liuinbers of architects, artificers, embassadors, ma- 
iristrates, military men, and men of letters, these 
were all kindly received.; yet, amidst his civilities H© 
preserved w dignity, addressing each according O 
hiscapat^^ and station: by which he evinced the in- 
instice those, who cen.^ured him as a violent and 
overbearing man. For he had even a more-popular 
mannfef in conversation, and in business, than ifi his 
addre^Pafrom the Rostrum. 

■ The work, in which he principallv exerted hmselt, 
waa that of the public roads : in these he paid a rp- 
gard to beauty, as well as to use. They were orawn 
in a straight line through tlie country, and eith^ 
paved with hewn stone, or made of a binding sand 
brought thither for that purpose. hen ^e met with 
dells, or other deep hofes made by land-floods, he 
either filled fbem up with rubbish, or laid 
over them so that being levelled, and brought to a 
perfcct^Tallel on botii sides, they afforded a regular 
and elegant prt»pect throughout the^kole. Besides 
he divided all the roads into miles, of nearly ei^l 
Ihxlonffs each, and set up pillars of stone to mark the 
^irisions. He UkeWise erected other stones at prp- 
hm distanohs o»>ch side of the way to assist travel- 
who\r0de wKfiout servants, ^ mount thert! 
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bune at the same time. Wlien the day of deeti€i|i| 
of consuls arrived, and all were waiting with anxiet]^* 
to see what declaration he would make, he conducted 
Caius Fannius into the Campus Martiiis, and joined ■ 
with his friends in the canvass. This greatly inclined 
the scale on •Fannins’ side, and he was immediately 
created consul. Caius himself likewise, without the 
least application or even having declared himself a 
candidate, merely through the zeal and affection of 
the people was appointed -tribune the second time. 

Finding however that the senate avowed their dis- 
like of him, and that the regards of Fannius grew 
cold, he devised new laws to secure the people in bis 
interest. Siich w ere those for sending colonies to 
Tarentum and Capua, and for granting the Xatins all 
tlje rights and privileges of Roman citizens. The 
senate now apprehending that his power would soon 
become wholly uncontiollable, adopted a new and 
unprecedented method of drawing the people from 
him, by gratifying them in every object of their 
wishes, however conti’ary to the true interests of the 


state. 

, Among the collegues of Cains Gracchus, was one 
named Livius I)rusus a man, who in birth and ediu 


cation did not yield to any of the Romans, and who 
in point of el^iicnce and wealth might vie with the 
gi^eatest and most powerful men of his time. Tobitci 
the nobility applied,, exhorting him, to set himself' up 
gainst Caius, and join them in opposing him j npt 
in the way, force, or in aught might offend 
*^0 commons, but in directing alk’his .measure^ta.''' 
please them hnd granting them tfai{igs, lSirhich it would 
nave been honoutable at the hsts^'d ihei)';^ptiu^t'^^‘ 
resentment to withhold. ’' ‘>f 4 

« . Drusij? ngreed to list in the serwce.tif the 
apd to apply all the power of office" to 
#)jmr views. H© therefore Jaws, 

^^^ing in tltera eith^ credil^yedr!i^^;tatgi^s’f^^ 
1^' community#. Hi| 
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in flattering and pleasing the multitude, and for this 
purpose he contended with him, like a comedian upon 
a Stage®*. ‘ Thus the senate plainly disclosed, that i1 
^i'as not so much the measures of" Caius as the man 
they disapproved, and that they were resolved tc 
take every method to humble or destroy him. Foi 
vi^ben he obtained a decree fl>r sending out two colo- 
nies only, which were to consist of some of the most 
deserving citizens, they accused him of ifigratiatinjg 
himself by' undue methods" witl» the plebeians. But 
when Draisus sent out twelve, and selected three 
hundred of the me-uicst of the people for eiicb,'thcy 
patronised the entire scheme. When Caius ‘divided 
the public lands among tlic poor citizens, on oundi- 
tion that they should pay a small rent into the trea- 
sury, they inveighed against him as a flatterer of the 
populace } but Drusus had their praise, for discharg- 
ing the lands even of that acknowledgement. Caius 
procured the Latins the privilege of voting as citizens 
of Rome, and the patricians were offended ; Bru- , 
fius, on the contrary, was abetted by them in a law 
for exempting the Latin soUicfs from being flogged, 
though upop servicie, for any misdemepnpr. In- tlie 
mean time,* DrusuBf asserted in all his speeches that 
tlie setlite, out of their great regard for the com- , 
inons, had urged him to piopo.se those advantageous ' 
decrees. This was the bply benefit accruing frojm ' 
ijis manoeuvres 5 for, by these arts, the people became 
affected tp'the senate. Before, they had sus- 
wjll^d and hateo the leaders of that body ; but Dru- ^ 
.i%'appefed i^heir^Vesentmept, and removed tboir 
them that the pdtricians had ; 
|i^'^ |iHine nroyi^s of all these popular laws. 

; - fjv ■ > 

^ «i^a]ilictetmy«v1n a^iny instances, a tenoaa cwpetrtioif, 
ft W OT&m Al^taa^^e utcat was so deeply interehplli as we 
ad In he declared, he #o«ld have 

' ■ " 1 kranithnft^riflrthaiiSjjyea^nhS^opritiJ surpassed-, 
latter RDmii|Mnerhts, it wai carried to a 
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' 'MHiat contributed most t'o sa^s^ the people, as to 
the sincerity of Drusus’ regard and the purity of his 
intentions, ^&s that in all his edicts he appeared not . 
to have the least view to his owm interest. For he 
employed others as commissioners for planting the 
new colonies,«nd if an aflair of money was in question, 
he declined all personal concern with it $ whereas • 
Caius, in the greatest and most important matters of 
' that kind, chose to place himself at the head. 

Rubrius, one of his collCgues, having procured aa 
order for rebuilding and colonising Carthage, which 
had bSen destroyed by Scipio, it fell to the lot of 
Caius to execute that eommission, and in pursuance 
thereof he sailed to Africa Drusus took advantage 
of his absence to gain more ground upon him, and to 
establish himself in the favour of the people. To lay 
an information against Fulvius, he tbqught would be 
very conducive to this end. 

Fulvius was a particular friend of Cmus, and hi* 
assistant in tlie distribution of the lands. At the same 
time he was a factious man, and known to be upon Ul 
terms with the senate. Others, beside the patricians, 
suspected him of raising commotions among the al- 
lies, and of privately exciting the Italians to revolt, 
j These things, indeed, were rumoured without evi- 
dence or proof j but Fulvius himself gave strength to 
j the report, by liis, quarrelsome and incorrect con- 
. duct. Caius, aS bis acquaintance, incurred his share 
of the dislike, and this was one of the principd 
, , tilings that brought on his ruin. 

Besides, wh^en Scipio Africanus died ^, without toy 
‘ previous sickness, and (as we btoeolwerved in hw, 
Life) there appeared niarks of violence Qgwi h»,„ 
" body, most pcu^dc laid it to the Charge of Fulvitiihi 
* *ivha was his avowed enemy,, and hMd that very ^0^, 
.;;<abused him from the Rostrum. Neither wat iC^mi 
- 4»^self unsuspected. Yet so .K^cfable 0 crime' 



ijus, cQroaMl^e4 agiinst the firs^ an4 most illmtriws 
' ilpl^ in ]p,4me/ escaped with impuaity nay, it 
l^evett ma^e a subject of inqqiry. Fw the people 
IN^ewented any cc^nisance of it ^om being taken* out 
0 ^ ifear for Caius, lest upon a strict inquisition he 
fbould have been found accessary to J:he murther. 
]^t this hjippcned some time before. 

While Cains was employed in Africa in the re-esta- 
blishmentiof Carthage* the name of which he changed 
to Junoiua”, he was interrupted by several inauspi- 
cious enj^s. The staff of the first standard* between 
fl^ violmit efforts of the wind to tear it awayj, and 
those of the ensign to retain it, was snapped asun- 
der. Another storm of \vind blew < he sacrifice ftom 
the altars* and bore them beyond tlie bounds marked 
out for the city ; and the wolves came and seized the 
marks themselves, and carried them to a grea^ dis- 
tance. Caius however brought every thing undjsr 
good regulations in the space of seventy days, and 
then returned to Rome* where he understood ^hat 
Fulvius was hard pressed by Drusus* and affairs de- 
manded his presence. For liucius Opimius®^, who 
was of the pqtrician party and very powerful in tlm 
senate, had lately* , fbrough the opposition of Caius 
ami his support of Fanniu8,'been unsuccessful in his. 
application ipr the ooQsulship ; but now his interest . 
was greatly ^eimthened*"and it was supjiosed that he^ 
certaiUly be chosen the following yeqr. It was 
%j|}ected likewise* that the consulship would , enable, 
to ruin CatUs* whpse interest was already upon ^ 
j^:dcclii^« Byj^ktime, indeed, the people •A^l^re ': 

bedause there were uifl^ 

<< Mmff fertur ‘Unris magis p^niiat mam ' , ^ ' 

;/ i . eobtifte Sop^ . ■ (Virg. .®j>. i. 16 .) 

. them nearty^li i^turjrotfler tUi . 

^iHbe jurat l^sttnh<%eai' with Q< ip^ia8.'^axirou8. nio;. 

iWdyifinaea htmi* CtofmicH* alUdi^dow: asdthis name, lilca> 

4 - ' - - 

/V ' V 
r 
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1»$ide who flattered them m all themessur^ 

of administration, and the senate witnessed it wil^ ' 
pleasure. _ . ! * 

On his return, he removed his lodgings fcom the 
Palatine hill to the neighbourhood of the Forum j in 
which he hacl a view to popularity, as many of the 
meanest and most indigent of the commonalty dwelt 
•there. After this, he proposed the rest of his laws, 

* in order to their being ratified by the suffrages of the 

people. . The populace flocking to him from eviery 
quarter, the senate persuaded the consul Faunius to 
command all persons who were not Romans by birth 
to leave the city; upon this strange and unusual 
prpclamation, that none of the allies or friends of the 
republic should leinain in Rome, or though citizens 
be permitted to vote, Caius in his turn published 
Articles of impeachment against the consul, and at 
the same tin)e declared that he would protect tho 
allies, if they would stay. .He did not, however, 
perform his promise. On the contrary, he suftfered 
the consul’s lictors to drag away a person before bis 
eyes, who was connected with Wm by the ties of hos- 
pitality, without aflbrd'ing him the kast assistance ; 
whether it was, tliat he feared to show how much his 
strength was diminished, or did not choose (as he 
alleged) to give his enemies, who only sought a pre- 
tence for it,^ an opportunity of having, recourse to 
the sword. " ' ^ ■• 

He happened, moreover, to be ^ variance wkh 
, his- collcgues. The reason was this : there was a show ‘ 

gladiators to, be exhibited to the p^ple in. the 
Fdriim, and the. chief ^part of thth" •magistrates hi^ , 
caused sca,ffoId8 *to be fcrected around the place, ift. . 
order to let them. out for hire. Caius msis^, 

» pey,shauld be taken down, ,*in pr^er Ifoe p^V- 
/jihighs aee the exhibition without guying for 
/none of the pn^rietors onl^s, ho’ 

• widled till fo'peedin^ the , show, hM^en' 

iir^lffiilds. saw 
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^te beared of thetn, and of course admired hiip 
a&a man of superior spirit. But his collegues were 
tilghly offended at his violent temper and measures. , 
lEuiaseems to have been the cause of his miscarriage 
in Us application for a third tribuneship ; for he had 
|k majority of voices, it seems, but his/;ollegues are 
said to have procured a fraudulent and unjust return. 
Be that as it may, for it was a matter of some doubt, 
it is certain that he did not bear his disappointment ' 
with patience, but when he saw his adversaries laugh, 
lie told ^m with too much insolence ; “ Their laugh 
was of the sardonic^* kind, for they did not per- 
•* ceive how much their actions were eclipsed by his.’* 
After Opimius was elected consul, he prepared to 
T^eal many of Caius’ laws, and to annul nis esta> 
blishment at Carthage, with a view of provoking him 
to sevne act of violence, and of thus gaining an oppor- 
tunity to destroy him. This treatment he bore for 
some time ; but afterward at tlie instigation of his 
friends, and of Fulviiw in particular, he began to 
raise an opposition once more against thO consul. 
Some say, his mother upon this occasion entered into 
the intrigues of the party, and having privately taken 
some strainers into pay, sent them to Rome in the 
disguise of reapers ; and tlidse things, they ^sert, are 
enigmatically ninted at in her letters to her son. But 
others affirm, that Coruielia was much offended by 
’r-i^ese measures. - 

^ is'-’tohen the day came, upon which Opimius was to' 
those laws repual^, both parties early in the. 


jpiitning posted, tk^selves in the Capitol ; and after^ 

|Siy tofi^ thB propriety of this ex{>eesBi^» as it is here 
^Wdonic lao|g;{||’ waaan involuntary distention of the 
nccasidii^ by a poisonda|pl^pt ; and all those^ 
flbad a upon their cmir^eiianMr Henoe, 


t#|^a^y,f^^e|f,a|PectGd laughter ^ but why the l^ughbgjr 
called forced er ^ sardonic/ be* 
did <|i)ot perccri^e hw superiority, ^do^ not appean^^ 

erceive it. 






perccn^e I 

'1^M|?i^orepr(»ierly ilave been 



, iso tbe^ d|^ perceive it. If 

’s 4 ¥nii^spnid)le ihde^]lity be called 
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the consul had sacrificed, Quintus Antyllius one dt 
Ills lictors, who was carrying out the entraHs of the 
victims, cried to Fulvius and his friends ; Stand of!^ 

«* ye crew of traitors, and make way for honest 
** men.” By some writers we are told that, along 
with this scutrilous language, he stretched his naked 
arm toward them in a form expressive of the utmost 
contempt : upon which they immediately stabbed him 
with long stiles, said to have been made expressly for 
this very purpose. 

'file people were much chagrined at this act of 
violence. As for the two chiefs, they made very dif- 
ferent reflexions upon the event. Caius was con- 
'cerncd at it, and reproached his partisans with hav. 
ing given their enemies the pretext, which they had 
long desired. Opimius rejoiced at the opportunity, 
and excited the people to revenge. But, for thfe pre- 
sent, they were dispersed by a heavy rain. 

At an early hour the next day, the consul assem- 
bled the senate ; and while he was addressing them 
within, others exposed the corpse of Antyllius naked 
on a bier without, and (as it had been previously 
concerted) carried it through the Forum to the senate- 
house, making Ipud acclamations all the way. Opi- 
mius knew the whole force, but pretended to bq much 
surprised. The senate went out, and, placing them- 
selves round the corpse expressed their grief and in- 
dignation, as if some dreadiul misfortune had bofollett 
them. ' This scene however excited only haired and 
- detestation in the breasts, of the people, who cpuld 
not but remember that the nobility bad killed Tiberias 
Oracchus in the Caj^tol, though a; tribune, 
thrown his body into the river j and yet now wJ^; 
Antyllius a mere serjeant, v\^ho pc^siblv di^ 

- serve quite so sevei-e a punishment^) butib^ Wim* 
/ pertinence had bfought it upon .itself, .toeit|«)sqd 
i‘ the Forv|m„;th'e sehate*^ (^Tiofiie «t6o<| wcej^g 
, 'About him, and th«»J -iattended the hireling fu- 
neral, with sd’othier vieis: than tobramrfi tnq’^atli- 
of the only,):eiflaini^ pr^fictpfiof thei^pfe.' , 
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, % Uima their return to the house, they charged 
nthisihe ccmqsuI, by a formal decree, to take &My 
jpeesible method tor the pres^ation of the common* 
Aiieiilth and the destruction of the tyrants. He therp- 
tfime ordered the patricians to arms, and each of the 
len^ts to attend with two servants viwll armed the 
.next morning. Fulvius on the other hand prepared 
himsejf, and drew together a great crowd of people. , 

> Cams, as he returned &om the Forum, stood a long 
time looking upon his Other’s statue, and after hav* 
iag givenivent to his sorrow in some sighs and tears, 
retired v^out uttering a word. Many of the pie* 
bf^DS, who saw this, were moved with compassion ; 
and declaring they should be tlie most dast^dly of • 
heii^, if they abandoned such a man to his enemies, 
repaired to his house to guard him, and passed the 
ii%bi before his door. This they did in a very dif- 
ferent manner from those, who attended Fulvius upon 
the same occasion. These passed their time in noise 
and riot, in carousing and empty threats j Fulvius 
himKlf being the first man that was intoxicated, and 

S into many absurd expressions and actions un- 
e to his years • wlmreas those about Caius were 
nlent, as in a time of public calaimty ; and, with a 
thoughtful regard to "what was yet to eome, kept 
watch and took rest tmras. 

,, Fulvius depl so soundly after his wine, that it was 
4^|tb difficulty they awoke him at break pf day. He *’* 
. his company’ then armed themselves ‘with the ' 
|o spoils, ^ch'jfhe had brought off in |jis consul- (r 
^ upon. histicoii^ering^ that people; and thus ac-l; 

. ^Ititred tfihyjimlli^cfout, with loud htenaces, to seize ' 
hill. ’ As for Caius he would not arm, 
in hid go^i^B, as if he'had bfe'ep going , 
we Fotum ; onlyhe hadit amall 

At his We thj^ herself a^'his feet, 

hcra iff him with bne,.>hahd# |^,of her^lic 

“"..otbeti;^usMpresB^h^si^^ 




** llie Roiiti^ ih cafMiilty tiff i^btme dr 
“’^Wther Am I sending yoU out' to a glorious #ia*, 
where If the common Idt should fall to your shArO^ 

“ liiy distress might at least have the consOlaUOn of 
" honour. Ydu expose yourself to the murtherers of 
« Tiberius, IHthrmed indeed, as a man should go Who 
had rather suffer than commit violence, but thrown 
** ing away your life without any advantage |o th% 
** community. Faction reigns j outrage ar^ the 
sword are the only ineasiires of justice. Had yottt 
brother fallen before Numantia, the truce would 
“ have restored us his body ; whereas now perhaps I 
shall have to go a suppliant to some river or to the 
sea, to be shown where your remains may be found. 
** For what- confidence, afler Tiberius* assassination, 
can we place either in the laws, or in the gods?’* 
When Licinia had poured out these lamentarioUs, 
Caius disengaged himself as quietly as he could froin 
her arms, and walked forward with his friends in deep 
silence. She caught at his gown, but in the attempt 
fell to the ground, and lay a long time speechless. 
At last, her servants seeing her in that condition took 
her up, and carried her to her brother Crassus. 

Fulvius, when all the party was assembled, lis- 
tened to Caius’ advice, and sent his younger son into 
the Forum equipped like a herald ®*. He was a youth . 
of most engaging appearance ; and he^proadied . 
■ witli great modesty; and tears in bis eyes, to propose 
terms of 'accqrnmodation to the consul and the se- 
nate. Cpqn this, mnny were disposed to bearkeu to 
5ttie proposal; but Opimiuslsai^ ** The crinojindst, 
ought hot to treat by ferialds, wit^come in persoAC 
to make their sutnni^on to the scnate,,and surre!^^ 
der themselves to justice before they in|orciedj2d 
mercy.” At^the same time, he bade 
': 3 ehatt return with ^an account to thjb purp®i?l^:oi^h^5> 
at all. „ '' ' 

it ii'sA Advi^d tha^ thejr shoujd' gp, 
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end^i|^ur,to feconcile themselves to the se^t& 
But, as none of the rest acceded to that prcjm^ 
Bolvius sent his son imain with a renewal of tbeit 
propositions. Opimius, who was in haste to 
iiegin hostilities, immediatdy took the young man' 
uito custody, and marched against Fnlvius with a 
numerous body of infantry, and a company of Cretan 
archej^s. The latter galled their adversaries much, 
and threw them into such confusion that they took " 
to flight; ' Fulvius hid himself in an old neglected 
bath, wh^e he was soon found, and with his eldest 
son put to the sword. Caius was not seen to lift his 
band in the fray. On the contrary, he expressed the 
utmost uneasiness at their coming to such extremi- 
ties, and retired into the temple of Diana. There, 
he would have despatched himself ; but he was pre- 
vented by PomponiuH and Licinius, tlic most faithful 
of his friends, who took away his poignard, and per- 
suaded him to try the alternative of flight. Upon 
this occasion, he is said to have kneeled downy and 
with uplifted hands to have prayed to the Deity of 
the Temple ; “ Tliat the people of flonie} for their 
ungrateful and base desertion of him, miglit be 
** slaves lor ever.” Most of them indeed, on pro- 
mise of impunity by proclamation, openly went over 
to the other party. ■ 

, The enemy pursued Caius with extreme eagerness, 
and came up with him at llie Wooden , bridge. J^Iis, 

, ' |wo , friends bidding him go forward, placed' 

t snpelves iMifora ^t, and suffered no man to pass, till’ 
^ were’ oVciwwcred and slain. One of his ser.? 
ylllnts, Fnit^rates, accompanied Caius in his 
jSIgiit. encouraged him to make the best o/ his 
V do a runner in the listSj but po one 

or o^ed him a horse," thoug^^e bc- 
* , sdiight itf for they saw ;the'' enemy row 

' idmost bithl’ *He a little befer^' 

Victor inenti^s, tifo of Ciiliul* who 

;Pffft)popius'4tihe;f^ Trigeaiiin8,^(i 
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t^ij^ into a grove sacred, tjie Furies®®, and there 
clq^d thft^eeuc ; Plnlocrates- first despatching him, 
and aftervrfird himself. SomeJindccd affirm, that they 
both fell alive into the enemy’s hands, and that the 
slave clung so close to his.'master, that they rotild not 
reach the one, till they had cut the other in pieces. 
We are told also that after a person, whose name is 
not preserved, had cut off Caius’ head and was bean* 
eng away his prize, Septimuleius one of Opirotus’®* 
friends took it from him \ fijr, at the beginning of the 
action, the weight in gold had been offered by pro- 
clamation either for his head, or for that of Fulvius. 
Septimuleius carried it to Opimius upon the point of 
a pike ; and, when placed in the scales, it was found 
to" weigh seventeen pounds eight ounces. For Sep- 
timuleius had added fraud to his other villainies ; he 
bad taken out the brain, and filled the cavity with 
molten lead. Those who brought in Fulvius’ head, 
being persons of no note, had no reward at all. 

The bodies of Cai^s ^nd Fulvius and the rest of 
the slain, who*^ were not^wer than three thousand, 
were thrdwn into the river. Their goods were con- 
fiscated and sold, and their wives forbidden to go into 
mourning. Licinia was, moreover, deprived of 
dowry. The most savage cruelty was exercised npon 
Fulvius’ younger son, wliO had never borne arms 
against them nor appeared among the Qombatants, 
but was imprisoaed when he came with propoxate of 
peace, and put to death after the battle. , But neidiet 
this, nor any other instance of despotism, so sensibly 
touched the people, as Opimius* building a teihpS ’ 
io Concord- Fdr by that be appeared ^o claim 
honour for what he had done, and in some sort to 


a^ 'Tllkrgrove was called Lucus Fuiins, arai was near dies' 
^ttblicius. The had a high priest cajl^ Flawen Farit>b^ 

furinalia or (Yar|0( dctX. , ScC altfll 

, f^y (FT N- xiu||i.iSf.) ««]id Valerius Maximov say, he wMiaa 

hilahiiBrteawiuaintil«e^f(^^ w. tr* voi 
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tit Tifiiaiius Am caius gracchus. 

iWttWiA i» th% dcstmcUoA of so many 
SoSaytherefore, in the night, wrote tbs line 
ynder the inscription on the temple, 

Concord’s pure fane is by mad Discord rear’d. ^ 

Ooimius was the first consul who usurped the ‘ 
Bower of a dictator, and condemned three thousand 

citizens ^without any fi^m ® 

Gracchus and Fulvius Baccus ; of wlmm one had 
been hdnoured with the consulship and a tnumpli, 
and thfe’ other both in virtue and reputation was 

superior to all the men of his time. if. 

?)pimius was vile enough to suffer himself to be . 
corrupted by money. At a subsequent period, when 
on an^embassy to JugurthatlieNumubanj he accept- 
cS a bribe ; and being caUed to account for it on 
his return in a judicial way,>e had mortification 

to grow old with that infamy upon him. At the 
same time, he was hated and execrated by ti»e com. 
mons, who through bis meajis had been reduced to a 
state of the greatest humiliation. Ihose commons 
qiiickly showed, how^deeniy they regrett^ and long- 
ed fi/ the Gracchi. They erected their statues i 
one df the most public ps^rts of the cit)^ consecrated 
the places where they had fallen, and offered to them 

all bst-frUUs according to the ^ 

Nay, many daily sacrificed and paid their devotion^ 

thwe, a^in the temples of the gods. 

CJomfjliaJi reported to have borne all these mij^ 

‘^iplinfes vf&'e magnanimity, and to have said 

' M the places in particular, where her 

'sots loft their lives* “ That they were ^monuments 
wpS M #iQm.” She took up her, residence at 

Miseiuw, anti 'made nOirfteratipniahcr i^uer of. 

alwayi<iiif#:^r*% P«rpose9;«f hf 

andofhwmbl of letters she had coristantly 
hcr,, «od aH tlie kiijgs ,ih alU^ce vuth Lome e?-; 
th^ r^rd.by seadittgjerfresent^and re-. 
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fc^ving the like civilities ill feturn. She made Utef- ' 
self very agreeable to her guests, by acquainting them 
with many particulars of her'father Africanus, and of 
his manner of living. But what they most a^ired 
iri her was, that she could speak of her sdns without 
k sigh 6r a tear, and recount tlieir actions and suffer- 
ings, As if she had been giving a narrative of some 
ancient heroes. Sbme therefore imagined, that age 
^ftd the heaviness of her misfortunes liad^eprived 
her of her understanding Add sensibility. But those, 
\vho W'crc of that opinion, seem rather themselves to 
have wanted understanding ; ignorant as they werO,. 
that a noble mind may by A lil){;ral education be 
enabled to support itself against distress, and that 
though in the pursuit of rectitude Fortune may often 
defeat the purposes of Virtue, yet ^'^iftllfe in bearing 
adlietion can never lose her prerogative 


AGIS ANt) CLEOMENES 


COMPARED WITH 

TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS* 

HAVING thus given the history of these great meu 
severally, it remains that we take a view of them in 
comparison with each other. Those who hated the 

4<> Kset oTf TTW If ^vAeMrrd/ubfi'w^ 

IP h rrxireti t« ivAeytw » The learned 

Du Soul hercrptoposes to read instead of ^AstTTopfv«*?ii 

and*«*«for*»A<«i. There are iiideedipme MSS; aUthoritjp^ for those 
readings, aiid the pA^ge w Capable of a sense if 
'Ahetn, via. ‘'And wat though Virtue, in- striving to avoid aw^tiOi^ 
Aliy bo often overborne by %tune,* &c. m vte think' the coti- 
prwPrve^without altering the printed text. 1 na 
, flIrMft annotator' wHl b«ve here to signify ^o, as it cet- 

often does ; bataometiraas likewka itsignifies ts&r«rTO,jW. ap- 
bwafroiixflesio^ a. • 

^ » a r . 
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CteeW, ajnd endeavajur^ the most to disftai^ 
<Kever durst deny that, of all the Romans of 
their time, nature had disposed them the most hapm- 
h to^virtue, or that this disposition was cultivated by 
%e most excellent education. But nature appeals 
to have done still more for Agis andQeomenes; fpr 
tliough they not only wanted the advantages of edu- 
cation, but were trained to such manners and cus- 
toms as^fcad corrupted many before them, yet they' 

' became examples of temperance and sobriety. 

Besides, the Gracchi lived at a period when Rome 
was in her highest glory, a period distinguished by 
■virtuous emulation ; and of course they must have' 
had a natural reluctance to renounce the inheritance 
of virtue, which they had received from their ances- 
tors. Whereas Agis and Cleomenes bad parent; pf 
very different principles, and found their coun^ in 
a most unhappy and distempered state j and yet these 
things did not in the least abate their ardour in the 
pursuits of honour. 

Of the disinterested views of the Gracchi, and their 
aversion from avarice, we have a strong proof in their 
standing aloof from all iniquitous practices during 
the whole course of their administration. But Agis 
m^ht even have respoted it, if any had com- 
mended him for not having toQcheu the property of 
Others; since he diatribhted his wbok- substance, 
among the citizens of Sparta, which besi^other cora^^ 
lidprahilo mlicles CQnsiste<l of m hundred talents me 
i»o«cy.‘ a Retime then must umast gain have ' 
^4ppear# to'iiffl, who thought it nothing less than 
'avarice,^ fiosses;.mote than otheia, though by the- 
^ireslf^,? , , ’■ * . 

^ Jf we considfr thm with respect to-jdie ^dines* 
€» fhi^ yijitpr|iiises,’ and. the new ^e«o^t*®S^'whicb 
theysooi^ tQ estsbiish, fiadthi Wo GreciTOS, 

greatW sup^ior. Oaie of the '^liPPans af^ed'^ 
himself ^cip^ly Ip mal^g roMda^ coloQetb^ 
tovt4 ^he bf I’^rius vyga, thp’ 

^i^tjoi oftl^puPeJlew aiiCaius it^ieved 
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nothing more extraord^nsU'y) thon joining an Oi^al 
number of the equestrian order in commiteion Mdth 
the three hundred patrician judges. 

The alterations, which Agis and Cleoflnenes in- 
troduced into the system of their commonwealth, 
were of a djiffci’ent nature. They saw that a smaU 
and partial amendment was no better, as Plato ex- 
.presses it, than *• cutting off one of the Hydra’s 
heads " ;* and therefore they adopted a change, cal- 
culated lo remove all the distempers of the constitu- 
tion at once. Perhaps we shall express ourselves 
with more propriety, if we say that, by removing the 
clianges winch liad caused all their niistbrtunes, they 
hi^ought Sparta back to it’s first principles. 

It may be right to add, that the measures pursued 
by the Gracchi were offensive to the greatest men in 
Rome ; whereas all that Agis meditated, and Cleo- 
menes carried into effect, had the best and most re* 
spectablc authorities engaged in their support; I 
mean those regulations respecting frugality and. 
equality, which were sanctioned either by Lycurguo 
or Apollo. 

What is still more deserving of consideration* by 
the political measures of the Gracchi Rome made 
not the least acquisition of power or of territory ; 
whereas, through those of Cleqmcnes, Greece saw 
the Spartans in a little time become masters of Pelo- 
ponnesus end contending for superiority with the 
most powerful princes of the age : and this with no 
other view, than to deliver the Gregks from the in- 
cursions of the Illyrians and the Gau|s,.and to place 
them once more under the protection of the race’of 
Ha^ules. 


V Be Rap. re. ' . 

Plutarch saems to censure the Agrarian law as an irrattoaoh 
, uue, and as tho^vention of' the .Gracchi. But an Agrarian law, in 
feet, existed, of Lyeurgus ; and, wen among the Romans, 

*’the“Gracchi were’mtf it'.e firtt promo^s Spurius C^ius,|>ad pro- 
*posed>i,bill of the same kind {feovetMhondxcdyearsbefoiPjl, which 
<' pi^eaVqually.fafel tottlrmitliKMr. 
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difTerent manner, also, of the deaths of th(*aet 
il}ti$lrjK}U& men appears to me to point out a diderence 
in theif characters. The Gracchi ibugbt with their 
f^ow-citizens, and being defeated perished in their 
flight. Aps, on the other hand, fell almost a volum 
tary sacrifice, that no Spartan might lose his life on 
his account. Cleomenes, when insufted and op- 
pressed, had recourse to vengeance ; and, as circum- 
stances did not favour him, had courage enough to . 
give himself the fatal blow. 

If we view them in another light, Agis never iflia- 
tinguished himself as a general, for he was killed be- 
fore he hid any opportunity of that kind ; and with 
the many signal and glorious victories of Cleomenes 
We may compare the memorable exploit of Tiberius, 
in being the first to scale the walls of Carthage, and 
his saviii'v twenty thousand Romans (who .had- no 
other chance of i cape) by the peace, which he hap- 
pily concluded with tlm Numantians. As for Caius, 
there were many instances of his military talents bipth 
in the Numantian war, and in Sardinia. So tliat tha 
two Ip'others would probably one day have been 
rnnked with the greatest generals among the Ro- 
mans, had they not come to an untimely death. 

With regard to their poliucal abilities, Agis seems 
to have wanted firmness and despatch. He sufiered 
himself to be imposed upon by Agesilaus, and did not, 

. , pwform his promise to the citizens of inaking a dis- 
‘f.lsibution of lands. He was, indeed, extremely youngj 
•^ anil^hgd tin that account a timidity, which prevented 
t tht completiphF trf those schemes, by which be 
St^ueh iwsed the public expectation, Cleomcnesu 
on the tte bold and violsmfca method, 

to elfecwwe hif projected changes in foe police of 
Spiftta. ■''%was an a(a: of. injustice to put‘to“death 


■c * 

y it notistbe r^emberied, i» the la%uagiB.' of a heathen 
writer. The more^ceumle ethics of Christianity wtiptdenoininatej. 
mills courageou#^ w«d flies from dif)5culties1m4 daiiaers by 
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ih« Ephori, whom he might either have brought OVjer 
to his party by ibrcc, because he was superior, in 
arms, or have sent into exile as he did many others. , 
For to have recourse to the knife, except in cases of 
extreme necessity, indicates neither the good physi- 
cian nor the^able statesman, but unskilfulness in 
both. Besides, in politics, that unskilfulness is al- 
ways attended with injustice and cruelty. But nei- 
ther of the Gracchi began the civil war, or.t^ped 
his hands in the blood of lus countrymen. Caius, 
we are told, even when attacked, did not re- 
pel force with force ; and, though no one behaved 
with more courage and vigour than he had done in. 
odier wars, none was so slow to lift his arm against 
a fellow-citizen. lie went out unarmed to a scene 
of fury and scditi<jn : when the fight began, he re- 
tired j and throughout tlie whole he appeared more 
solicitous to avoid the doing of harm, than the re- 
ceiving of it. The flight, therefore, of ibo Gracchi 
must, not be coiit-idorcd as ,an act of cowardice, but 
of patriotic discretion. For they were under a neces- 
sity either t)f flying, or of fighting in their own de- 
fence, if they stayed. 

'J'lie strongest charge against Tiberius i.s, that he 
deposed his collcgue, and sued for a second tribune- 
.ship. Caius was blamed fbr Antyllius’ death, but 
against all reason and justice ; for the fact was com- 
mitted without his approbation, and was indeed by 
him regarded as a most unhappy circumstance. On 
the pther hand, Cleomenes,,not to mention any m^ 
the assassination of the Ephori, took ^ unconst^iUn 
tional step in enfranchising aU tlie slaves; and ^ 
reality reigntJd alone, though Tn owler 'to save ap- 
pearances he admitted as a partner in fbe tlir^e his 
brother Epclidas, who was hot of the other fiipii^ 
claiming tbfe privilege of ^ving one of the kings to 
Sparta. Arcfudamus, who was of that family, ari4 
had as much' r^ht as himself to the throne, lie per- 
suaded to return from B|esseue. , In conip^^^e of 
assassinated; and, asCl^mehes n^deno 
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tile ttiurther, it is probable that he 
as the cause of it. Wheteas Lycur- 
'tHiom he pneitended to adopt as his pattern, 
fiNSwy surrendered to his nephew Chanlaus the king;, 
dom committed to his charge, and that he might not 
be blamed in case of his untimely deatlv, went abroad 
and wandered a long time in foreign Countries; not 
returning, till Chariiaus had a sbn to succeed him in 
the throne. It is true, Greece never produced atiy 
other man, who can be compared with Lycurgus. 

We h^ve shown that Cleomenes, in the course of 
his goventtnent, introduced greater innovations, and 
committed grosser acts of injustice. And those, that 
itre inclined to censure the persons of whom We are 
writing, represent him as from the first of a tyranni- 
cal disposition, and a lover of war^. The Gtacchi 
they accuse of immoderate ambition, malignity itself 
not being able to discover in them any other flaw. 
At the same time they acknowledge, that those tri- 
bunes might possibly be carried beyond the dictates 
of their native disposition by anger and the Heat of 
contention, which like so many hurricanes drove 
them at last upon some extremes in their administra- 
tion. What indeed could be more just or meritori- 
ous than their first design, to which they would have 
adhered, had not thb rich and the powerful by their 
violent methods of thwarting the bill involi^ed them 


both in those fatal quarrels ; the one to defend him- 
self, and, the other to avenge his brother, who liad 
tak^ 0 ^ without any form of law or justice F 
theseAbservatibBs, you ^*1nay casify perceive ^ 


’3il!^e»ee betw eeti them. But if you require m4" 


.faulty and Gaius in point ofcdurage 
and jspult i^^^teipriao was iit1|e„ i^t% 4 or to dieo- 

idenks^ , ' -./a' 


by Flutfirch to j5ossius/£^cio. 
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LIFE 

lOF 


DEMOSTHENES. 


SUMMARY. 

Virtue it^epettdenl of the place of one’s nativity, Plutarch lil^evettKi 
in the Latin language, which he did not begin to 'rticdy till htte i» 
life. His olrfcct tn mriling the Lives of Demosthenes Md Ckera. 
Extraction of Demosthenes. Origin of his amhitian to tpet^ in 
public. He pleads against his guardians ; anil addresses ike pOv^ 
pie, with little success; ts dejected, but encouraged by one ^ kb 
f> sends. His extraordinary pains to impraoe hmse^l in Oreta^ 
He reuses to speak upon any su^ert unprepared ; but sgieadtmt^ 
does so, and succeeds. Dsffkrent opinions about him. Wagpreak 
^brts io get ike better of kb personal d^cts; hb r^rteas. Ha 
enters upon pubhc business. Hb treatment of Midias. Fideli^ b 
kb party. Prbciplei upon which the chitfpart qf hb arationsaat 
writttni. Hb ~ superiority, in moral wOrth, to the contemporary .- 
orators: Hb orations: He inveighs against Philip, fven b^fof 
^ Otar bresdss out. Hb seal infasoar Gretu. He pmut^ . 

t‘<tke Thebans to join the eonfederaCy. Credit accm^ to Ubjbm ' 
'fiitet measftrefkacontefi^s the iU tfn^s annymieed} vuttnike ^ 
^bthrond'amif hb atHa, and Jies. MaHb ^eb^ fugm ‘ 

im’tkklkb^^ Persia. He usdeOed to ^ 

.pntfitke banes ofikosa,^ oAo fdl at Ckeerpneih 

0id Damodbene^ •euiiltfstion ufnnf tkaliavents JSuttgiird ^anibn 

Mschines* rji^^genbes. 'Heto Asrtgtte ^ Ike Greeks, dm^ol^a^i^ ’ 

Jl^ander’s sua^. Tjhat prince stman^0^e 

their orators : Demades oleins thebptegfkg. Di^afd^l^nb 

‘ pj/hiie^i^^e'beer ft 




PEMOSTHENES. 

iheesurt Areopagus, a, id sentenced to paij a fine ofififiy tale^h 
ardU Hi4risor.ed till it ts paid. He esctrpes, and gets out oft/te 
eiiiM ”^' 3 ' ” re-ammateiCinf the account of 

fikxander^s death, and recalled} but soon afterward condemned to 
death. He seeks refvge at Calauria, in the temple of Nept^t . 
aJience Archias endeavours to seduce him, but without ^ct. He 
takes poison, which he constantly curried about him. Different tra^ 
diiions about iiis death. Honours paid by the Athenians to hts 
memory- ^ Demades. 


"Whoever it was, my Sossiu*, that wrote the en* 
comium upon Alcibiades for his victory in the cha- 
riot-race at the Olympic gaipes whether Euripides 
which is the common opinion) or some other, he 
oronounccs it The first requisite to happiness, th^ 
J[ man be bom in no mean city V’ But as tpreaj 
happiness, which consists principally^ in the habit and 
disppsition of the mind, I myself think it would m%ke 
no difference though a man should be born m an in- 
considerable town, or of a mother who had no advan- 
ta«es.eitber of size or beauty : for it is ridiculous to 
suppose that Julis, a small town in Ceos (itself an m- 
chnsideVable island), and iEgina, which an Athenian 
** wished to have removed as an eye-sore to the 
« Pirieus,” should have given birth to good poets 
and players®, and yet not be able to produce a man 


t these it was the highest of glorias to be saccewfuJ, and t|^ 
t of lyric iwct* tlwqght them fit sweets of dieir immoe^C 
Tlifi vieWre, as Horace iriforint us (Od. I. i.J. were elevated . 
to^e r^ic No woader then, tl^t kinai W «cn amonR 

. I^C^rmnnetitdk AlciWades sont seveB chsTiciito thiAeft sawI oarri^^^ 

' (Scehis^L^e, IL 

ft I ^niua M^Ct'%itho«t pleasure on the boan^ of niUure, 
^ :•) linage <^8ci- 

AlejJ. I.) is aaid totove?wi>served, t^t 

kpjiost materials for happinfe fs an English 
triaxim in the teat is py Aminjanus Mar- 

I ,the lyric, 


pre«ei^ £*ll#r« 

.cM^riheS^o'gii 
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capable of the virtues of justice, contentment, ant) 
magnanimity. Those arts, indeed, which Ifare to gain 
the master cofl^iderable profit or honour, may proc 
bably not flourish in mean and insignificant towns. 
But. virtue like a strong and hardy plant will take 
loot in any p4cc, where it can find an ingenuous na- 
ture, and a mind that has no aversion irom labour 
and discipline. If our sentiments or our conduct 
'therefore fall short of the point, which they ought ta 
reach, we must impute it not to the obscurity of the 
place where w^ w'ere born, but to our little selves. ' 
These reflexions however do not extend to an 
author, who would write a history of events that 
Ji^ppcned in a foreign country, and cannot be learn- 
ed in his own. As he has his materials to collect 
from a variety of volumes dispersed in different libra- 
ries, his first care should be to take up his residence 
in some respectable and populous town, which has an, 
ambition for literature. There, he will meet with 
inan,y curious and valuable books : and the particu* 
lars, that are wanting in writers, he may upon in- 
tjuiry derive from those who have stored them in the 
faithful repository of memory. This will prevent his 
work from being defective in any material point. 
As to myself, I live in a small town, and I choose to 
live there, lest it should become still smaller"*. When 
I was in Home and othet parts of Italy, 1 had not 
leisure to Study the Latin tongue, on account of the 
public ‘commissions with which I was charged, and 
the number of people who came to be instructed by 
mg in j)hilosdphy. It w^as not therefore till a laW ' 
period of life, that I began to read the Roman 


likewise (according to some writers) Aristophoaes, the comic autbilri', 
This latter island, which Pindar hfts celebrated (P3rth.,«iii. ^)aii 
* the irlrse off heroes,’ had in Plutarch’s tinie bfci^e proverbially 
degenerated. Tlic Athenian, w1k> wished it rertwvedj wa$ Peglcles 
(See his Life, 14., and Aristot. Rhet. iii. 10.), refenj^ftg mow 
probably to its maritime rivalry of Athens^' th^ to it*^ 
position.* 

. * Chmrpnea, in Bffiotia. 


See the Life 'll Hotahcdi, 



•atliors. Hie process may seem stratige, and yet 
it iv reiy tnie. I did not so much gain the know* 
ledge of things by words, as words by the knowledge 
wh^h I had of things. I shall only add, that to at- 
tain such a skill in the language, as to be master of 
the beauty and fluency of it’s eKpressk>ns, with it*« 
figures, it*s harmony, and all the other graces of it*s 
structure, would indeed be an elegant and agreeable 
accomplishment. But tiie practice and pains, which ' 
it demands, are tame than I have time for, and I must 
relinquish the ambition of cKcclling in that walk to 
youn^ men. 

In this book, which is the fifth of our parallels, we 
intend to give the Lives of Demosthenes and Cicero, 

' and from their actions and political conduct we shall 
collect and compare their manners and disposition ; 
hut, for the reason already assigned, we shall not 
pretend to examine their orations, or to determine 
which of them was the more agreeable speaker*. 
For as Ion says, 

Such is the dolphin’s force wher drawn to land ! 


CaeciUus'*, a writer at all times much too presump* 
tuous, paid little regard to that maxim of the poet’s, 
when he so boldly attempted a comparison between 
Demosthenes and Cicero. But perhaps the precejit, 
** Know thyself,” would not be considered as di* 
'idtie, if every man could easily reduce it to practice. 


4 Him, M. Bicard ebwrves, as he might justly have atsigned the 

S thn la Demosthenes, con^letcly exonerates him from the imou- 
tion pf paitielity to his Grecian heroes. Longinus (sect. 1 2.) has 
jrivefl a uMirt sketch of their Teq>ecUve diaractefl, as hpeaxers. 
SMi t*at a drunken poet and philosopher of Chios. See .^iian Y. 
II. If. 41., apd fioatl. Ep. ad. MiD. He wrote odes and tramdies. 
AnaIngona'tD the proverb quoted from him is the Latin Cantnerium 
ibiii. 47., upon which Crevierhai a sathfactoirnote.* 
^ * A Ci^idlrated Jewhh rhetorician of Calanlis in Sicily, who lived 
in tka iigt of Augustua, fnd was the friend of Dion. Hahc. He 
wMiaia Troatise on the Sublime, whidi is mentioned by Longinot ; 
iM'waa theftnt, aceerdlng to ffuldai, who * attomptcA'Ihe coqoh 
panson* mapfione^ in tha text, 



formed by nature m the same mould, $j[> 
|p«at Is tbe^esemblance in their disposition. The 
same ambition, the same love of liberty, pervades 
th<^ whole administration, and the same timidity 
Amidst wars jtnd dangers. Neither did they less re- 
semble each other in tlieir fortunes. For 1 deem it 
impossible to find two other orators, wh® raised 
themselves from obscure beginnings to such autho- 
rity and power, who both opposed kings and tyrants, 
who both lost their daughtem, were both banished 
from their country and recaUed with honour, both 
forced to fly again, both taken by their enemies, and 
®t last both doomed to die along with the liberties 
of their country. So that if nature and fortune, like 
two artificers, were to descend upon the scene and 
dispute about their work, it would be difficult to de- 
.cide whether the former had produced a closer re- 
semblance in their dispositions, or the latter in the 
circumstances of their lives^ ^0 shall begin with 
the-more ancient. 

Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, was on| 
of the principal citizens cif Athens. Tbeopompus 
informs us, he was called ‘ Ae Sword-cutler be- 
cause be employed a great number of slaves in that 
business. As to what .^schines the orator relates 
concerning his mother ^ that she was the daughter 
of GyTon S who bad been forced to fly for trea- 
son a^ittst the commonwealth, and a barbarian 
man, we cannot take upon us to prondunce whether 
, ' ' ' 

* — — ardmtis. mas^^yuligine r ' 

Incudtt et hteo Ftflfono ad : 

7 In Ws ©radon sgainst CtaMiphoB. > „ , s ’ '. i'/j 

* ^lon was ac<a|^ed erf hwiflk ^ jfteen®ay rii»; 

Pectus, calleti Nywphseaia; upoawhicB'be 

he married a natiw,. of the country and hsd two daujg^tew'DyMri 
one of them married to Philochareo, onAthooAcr, 

; Demoithenos. Her fortuno wat ifly aain«^ “■** 

'itm;e cjgl^ * ths Orator.' ' , ' . 


8 *^ , 

‘ it dictated by truth, or by falsebddd'and nialig* 
'nity. He had a large fortune left him by his father, 
.who died when he was only seven yej^ of age, fife 
whole being estimated at little less than fifteen 
talents. But he was greatly wronged by his ^ar- 
, dians, who converted part of it to their*own use, and 
sufiTered part to lie negiecte<l. Nay, they were vile 
enough to defraud his tutors of their salaries. Thi.s 
was the diief reason, that he had not tho^e advan- 
tages of education, to which by hi.s quality he was en- 
titled. • His mother did not choose that he should be 
put to hard and laborious exercises, on account of 
the weakness and delicacy of iiis frame ; and his pre- 
ceptors, being ill paid, did not press him to attend 
them. From the first indeed he was of a slender 
And sickly habit, insomuch that the boys arc said to 
. have given him the contemptuous name of Batalus® 
on account of his natural delects. Some affirm that 
Batalus was an effeminate inusiciau, whom Anti- 
phanes lidiculed in one of his farces ; others, that he 
was a poet, whose vcrse.s were of the mo.st wanton 
jpd licentious kind. The Athenians, likewise, of 
that time seem to have given the name of Batalus to 
a part of the body wliich decency forbids us to name. 
We are told, that Demosthenes had also the name of 
Aigas, either on account of the savage and morose 
turn of his behaviour, for there is a kii^ pf serpent 
. which some of the poets call ^Aigafi f pr'else from 
! i|ie'>pVerity of his expressions, which often gave Iiis 

'f '■'■H ' ^ ii/ 

' I a different explanation , of tlie word * Batalus;* ' 

allowed, i^algrr M. Dftcior, to have under- , 
the w tlie (ireek word as well as (Jb;) 

AiiVjScffi. i. 5. how'ev^r, and j^sch. in Tiinavch. it appears, i 
l)einos^oes wai| Notorious for the eflfcmum^y of Iris drei^.* 

“ l^ipomtea a|B0 {de Morb, Yulg, ▼ ) nujnuona a serifeiit of 
il|^ a' young tnan*8 wutb. i*alni)er:ius 

appellation (which, it appears froiii, Alsch, s-tft 

hm action agaioiit his ,guard|iins) to the fable of 
atung tbfi traveller am having been fostered iw ' 
mmimk, ^ mBntIbnM hy A th'en< xhj. ^{jf 
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hearers pahn^ the verses of the poet Argas 
peculiarly keen and satirical. But enough, as Platd 
says, upon this head. 

His aOibition to spe^ in public is said to have 
taken its rise on the following occasion : The orator 
Cailistratus y/as to plead in the cause, which the city 
of Oropus " had then depending ; and the expec- 
tation of the public was much raised both by the 
' powers of the speaker, which were at that time in 
the highest repute, and by the importance of the 
trial. Demosthenes, hearing the governors and 
tutors agree among themselves to attend the trial, 
with much importunity prevailed upon his master to 
.. take him to hear the pleadings. The master, having 
some acquaintance with the officers who opened the 
court, procured his young pupil a scat, where he 
could hear the orators without being seen. Cailis- 
tratus had great success, and his abilities were ex- 
tremely admired. Demosthenes was fied with a 
spuit of emulation *. When he saw' with what dis- 

** Oropus was a tonn on the banks of the Runpus, on the H'ou- 
tiors of Attica. The Thebans, though they heui been reJieved ilj 
their distress by Chabrias and the Athenians, forgot their former 
services, aud took Oropus from them. This subjected Chabrias to 
tlie suspicion of treachery aud Cailistratus uus retained to plead 
against him. See Demosthenes* Oration against Midias. At the 
,tune of the trial (Ol. eiiu Vu) he wiis about sixteen. l"or the different 
masters of this dijsputed place, see Pausan. i. St.; Thucyd. i. 28.; 
Diod. Sic. 5jiv. 17.; Xenoph. llellcn. viu ; and Dem.;rfpt xxiK, 
*Prom the. commentary usually, but improperly f, ascribed to 
Ulpiftn weleam that Demosthenes upon being asked, * WhetherCal- 
listritus or himself were the. better speaker P lie replie4,, * 1 to the 
Cailistratus to the hearer.* This may perhaps be ascribed 
. ’ to his modesty ; or it may probably have been siftid at some eai^ly 
period when be bad not, attained the excellence which he afterwardv* 
reached, and for which he is celebrated by the unanimous yoice of- 
/ antiquity: for. after all his labours in the choice of matter, in the 
decorations of stile, and in the graces of delivei'y (recorded by 
tatch, Iby Cicero, .and by (JuintHifua, who particularly records 
the opinion of his Slustrious adversary), we cannot admit 
in his more advanced and ripened age. See Parr’s Cbanicto^,ief 
Fox, II. 558. ^ ^ 

^This is quite reconcileablb^with the judgement expig^a ujpon t&b 
, t^ative of Phocion qnd Demosthenes, V. ^ 

db$piDfin*s Obsemtipnes'iii[CQmw. prefe;eA^< 

Demosthenes. ^ > v. 



*5#, iJisMQsiwim , 

the advocate wndueted c^ 

SmStgd hy the people, he was stmck ^lU rx^ 
Vith the power of that comiiian<hi« e)oquenC«» 
& coufd cnrry ^ beSje it. 
therefore he hade « 1 ieu to the other jlndres ex- 
, creises in which boys are engag^l, and applied h«n. 
’seif with the utmost assiduity to declaiming, i»i hopes 
of being one day numbered among the orators. , 
Isseus^aS the man, whom he attended ‘ 

ceptof i»t eloquence, though Isocrates was then a 
tewher A jabether it was, that the loss 
incapacitirted him from paying the sum of ten » 

which was that rhetorician’s usual price j or lit pie- 
^rred the keen and subtile manner of Ismus, as more 

^^ 1 rS^;S.‘’re 7 ^Treot»i.haoacco„„tfoce 

anonymoi? Memoirs, that Demosthenes l.ke*.re 
sHkW under Plato and remvod great a^^“« 
fi-oin him in preparing to speak in public. Ct06ibu% 

»» This couW not be the reason, if »hat is recorded in the Life of 
Iscus be true, that he was letained as tirtor 
ttriceirt’ a hundred minae, (L.) Isaeus, fording to 
wasoneof the^best orators at Athens. Ten of his orations aie still 

“"Sds is confirmed by Cicero (Brut, xxxi.) Leditawse Wflto- 

^st,dmt,audh'me eimm, Demosthenes dicitur: Idgueamr^ 

i^J^lZgronditate verborum. DicU . 

potest, cujus ex Eptstobs t/a^gt J^et, 

^'SZTmZu oudlL. It / possible that CHiero m b^h ^ 
illudwi'to that letter of Demosthenes ^dressed to IlerachM' 
iB WGh he thus speaks of Plan’s phdo^y : hince yo^ 

- ^Td thedoctrine of Plaito, which u so disWt from arance, , 
i,;«id sSolence— a doctrine, whose object is thh pei^Co ^ 
\ < ..e: I cr/tH« f «fhe!n once a man nai 


, of -T'- 

liaedteS 

or &cerfeaffliO«NJ or unffOisoroaB nwwniciup s ^ 

luff DeOrat.!. 20.^^>wl the Prtface to bis Ofice* t wi^ 
nil Ail. Chill, ai. ii ) ‘ ® ion. Hriic. »> that p«i« of his 

?w i» /MiuTsfit points oat some ii«t8n|ei Hi 

b Denandtenes nweyertCiTSM *«t» ^ •"* 

a*’*®* ^ utmost pedhetion t^'inaatle , 

Tht)lesm!ppu.1ier<hi«i|«OTe4^^ 

wroMlie LivCT of , ■ 
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(he adds) used to affirniy^th^^^Deinosthenes was^pri* 
V«ely supplied by Callias the Syracusan and some 
others with tlie systems of rhetoric taught by Iso- 
crates and Alcidamos, and made his advantage of 
them 

When his ipinority was expired, he called his guar- 
dians to account at law, and wrote orations against 
them. As they found many methods of chicaue end 
■ delay, he had great opportunity, according to Thu- 
cydides, of exercising his. talent for the bar‘*. 
was not without much exertion and some risk, that 
he gained his cause ; and, at last, it was but a very- 
small part of his patrimony which h'e could recover. 
^By those means, however, he acquired a proper as- 
surance and some experience ; and having tasted the 
honour and power that follow in the train of elo* 
quence, he attempted to speak in the public debates, 
and take a share in the administration. As it is 
related of Laomedon the Orchomenian, that by the 
advlpe of his physicians, in some disorder of the 
spleen he applied himself to running, and continued 
it constantly a great length of way, till he gained 
such excellent health anil breath, that he contended 
for the crown at the public games and distinguished 
himself in the Long Course ; so it happened to De- 
mosthenes, that he first appeared at the bar for the 
tecoveiy of hi$ own fortune, which had been nearly 
embezzled.; and htiving acquired in that cause a per- 
suasive and powerful mjUincr of speaking, he disput- 

*4 Luelan, in his Enconi«, ii^forms ud that Detnosth^net profited 
by th^ tuition of Caliistrutus, Alcidaidas, Isocrates^ Iseus, Etfbulides« 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, Xenocrates^ and Plato. ; ' 

<5 He lost his fath^ at thd age Of seven, and he wa^ tofi years in 
|3Ve hands of guardians. ’He tlierefere began to plead 1o his eigh- 
teenth year, which as it was only in his oun private.afikirs; was not 4 
forbidden by the laws. (L.)“ 

' M. Ricfnrti, following Barton (die editor of the Lives of 
hcneslteid Cicero) by A slight alteration in the text translates 
/ he had great opportunity of i«ipro\ing himself by ^ 
J'httcydklo!^ whom he is said ^ Lucian (optji 
nthirsi to haye:transcribed eigfit times/ > , '' Mlii; ' 

1 *. the i-ife of .Phocioo/ V. not (< 2 .) ** ' ' 'r 



cd^ the crown, for so 1 nay call it, '#ith the other 
orators before the general assembly. 

In his first address to the peo^e, however, he was 
laughed at, and interrupted by their clamours; for 
the violence of his manner threw him into a confU- 
sion of periods, and a distortion of argument. Be- 
sides, he had a weakness and stammering in his voice, 
and a want of breath, which caused such a distrac- 
lipn in his discourse, that it was difficult for the 
aui^ient^ to understand* him. At last, upon his 
(]uittip^ the assembly Eunomus the Thriasian, a man 
at that time far ^advanced in years, found him wan- 
dering in a dejected condition in the Piraeus, and 
undertook to set him right : “ You have a manner 

of speaiking,” said he, “ very like that of Pericles; 
** and yet you lose yourself, out of more timidity 
“ and cowardice. You neither bear up against the 
** tumults of a popular assembly, nor prepare your 
“ body by exercise for the labour of the Rostrum, but 
“ suffer your parts to wither away in indolence, and 
** carelessness.” 

Another time (we are told) when his speeches 
had been ill received, and he was returning home 
with his head covered and in the utmost distress, 
Satyrus the player, who was an acquaintance of his, 
followed and went in with him. Demosthenes la- 
mented to him, “ Tliat though he. was the most 
“ laborious of all the orators, and had almost sacri- 
“ ficed his health to his a]()plication, he yet could 

gain no favour with the people; but drunken sea- ’ 
‘f men and other uniettcre<l persons were heard, and . 
** ke^i^he Rostrum, while he was entirely disre- 
** gatilM ’V ’ “ Your cfoservation is jus*,” answered 


vftis tlte privilege of all democratic states. Soqte‘ think, 
tbaih^ seamen hemeans Demades, whose profession was tjfat of a 
’ jmj whose charaoter, accordmg to 

,» that of extreine drufilccnness. I$lec Athen. ii. Of 
; J {lift xviu.) ‘^o^.avery hoi^cmr- 

_ , h»|p|tees ^,^ppoi^loiB lo the Hctiittiousjwn^of 

iftuioos.*., t ' C.. „ j-i . 
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Satyms ; ** but I will sooii provide a remedy, if 
** you will repeat to me Some speech in Euri- 
pides or TSophoeles.’* When Demosthenes had 
finished, Satyrus pronounced the same speech ; and 
he did it with such propriety of action, and so 
much in character, that it appeared to the orator 
quite a different passage. He now understood so 
perfectly what grace and dignity action adds to the 
best oration, that he thought it a small matter to pre- 
meditate and compose, though with the utnifet caA, 
if pronunciation and propriety of gesture were not 
likewise attended to. Upon this, be built himself a 
subterraneous study, which remained even to our 
times Thither he repaired every day, to form his 
action and exercise his voice, and there he would 
often stay for two or three months together ; shaving 
one side of his head, that if he should accidentally 
long to go abroad, the shame of appearing in tbat 
condition might detain him within. 

When he did go out upon a visit or receive ons^ 
he would take something that passed in Conversation, 
some business or fact that was reported to him, fi»r a 
subject upon which to exercise himself. As soon as 
he had parted from his friends, he retired to hit 
study, where he repeated the matter in order as it 
passed, together with the arguments for and against 
it. The substance of the speeches which he hear4 
he committed to merapr)’’, and afterward reduced 
them to regular sentences and periods'®, 


^ Barton, and after him M. Ricard, quotes a froA 

Wl^eler, upon the subject apparently of this celebTatedatudiy, cSlisd 
* I^inosthencs’ Lantern out the place of which he there speaks, 
is not subterraneous. It might possibly^ have beeii erected oy.tht 
. j^theitians, to preserve the memory of the oth^; or it raight-haM' 
' susceeded to it's renown, like Marius’ oak, mentioned by oe 
' Lexg^ i. 1. So, it iiKty be trusted, the mulberjrystreee of SbakaJj^siUot 
ana Milton, at Stratford and Christ’s College, 
never want their representatives. •, There is even sS^'^i’lW 
remaining leibe kindred, memorial of the tree, wheiioa)>k(ISton in* 
^jM*edthe'rtu^ndou^d»doryofgi^sitatism«* . . 

'?Ciwo,ib we. find in Ms Epistles, to 


Wl^eler, upon the subject apparently of this celebratedyttidy, carl'll 
• Etemostlienes* Lantern ;* out the place of which he there speakSf 
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a yuriety of corrections and new forms of expressiod) 
both for what others had said to him, and for hia 
Own replies. Hence it was concluded, that he was 
not a man of much genius, and that all his eloquence 
.was the effect of labour*®. A stro^ proof of this 
seemed to be, that he was seldom lic&rd to speak 
any thing extemporary; and though the people 
often called upon liim by name, as he sat in the as- 
sembly. |o speak to the point debated, he would 
never ^ it unless he came prepared. For this, 
many of the orators ridiculed him ; and Pythcas in 
particular told him, “ That all his arguments smelled 
** of the lamp*." Demosthenes retorted sharply 
upon him, Yes, indeed ; but your lamp and mine, 
“ my friend, are not conscious of the same labours.” 
To otliers he did not pretend to deny his previous 
application, but told them, “ He neither wrote the 
whole of his orations, nor spoke without having 
“ first committed a part of them to writing.” H^ 
ftotber aflBrmed, “ That this proved him a good 
** .member of a democratic state, for the coming pre- 
pared to the Rostrum was a mark of respect for 
“ the, people j whereas to be regardless of wliat they 
•* blight think of a man*s address, showed his incli- 
** nation for oligarchy, and that he had rather gain 
his point by force than by persuasion.” Another 
Jiroof adduced of his want of confidence upon any 
i^dden €K:casion is, that when he hi^pencd to be 
^^pw]i into disorder by the tumultuary behaviour 
‘«Sf the people, Demadcs often rose up to support 
him in an addfess, w'hercas he never did the same for 
t>eniadt^ 

' ^ 

ntesame -mctlce. Thc^ie argumcBts he calls Omif politicee, and ” 
gpi^ttta^ofthetn. (ix. 4^) ^ >! 

fwMw If (Hertnipp. ap. Suid. voe. Depi93di.)t 
Ofl^miMsaiul Pewades, mcAtioned lee some account ht.. 

' y. S. 25., drc.* 

’ thal «r^ such a{^£pidon, to impn^re such talents, 

beeBjheld ia the. estimiuim of Cioopp, Quintiliam 
efdquUy'^as ueuly a <nr^. 
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Wherefore then, it may be asked, did JBscjtiines 
pronounce him an orator of the most admirable as- 
surance : How could he stand up alone and refute 
Python the By^antian®’, whose eloquence poured 
against the Athenians like a torrent ? and when La- 
machus the Myrrhenman®® pronounced at the 
Olympic games an encomium which he had written 
upon Philip and Alexander, and in which he had 
asserted many reproachful things against the The- 
bans and Olynthians, how could Demosthenes rise 
up and prove by a ready induction of facts the many 
benefits, for which Greece was indebted to the The- 
bans and Chalcidians, and the many evils which the 
flatterers of the Macedonians had brought upon 
their country ? This likewise wrought such a change 
in the minds of the audience, that the sophist his 
antagonist, apprehending a tumult, stole out of tlie 
assembly. 

Upon tlie whole, it appears that Demosthenes did 
not take Pericles entirely for his model. He only 
adopted his action and delivery, and his pruflent 
resolution not to make a practice of speaking fl'om 
a sudden impulse, or upon every casual occasion ; 
being persuaded, that to that conduct he owed his 
greatness. Yet, while he declined frequently trust- 

** This was one of the most glorious circumstances in Demost- 
henes’ life. Tlie fate of his country, in a great measure, depended 
upon liis eloquence. When Klatea was lost, and Philip threatened 
to nuuch against Athens, the Athenians applied for succours to the 
Boeotians. The league being established and the troops assembled 
at Chaeronca^ Philip sent embassadors to the council of Bccotia, the 
chief of whom was Pytlion, one of the ablest orators of his time, 
(.^sch. frtpt napxfpp, xl.)* After he had inveighed with all the powere> 
of eloquence against the Athenians and their cause> Demosthenes 
replied to him, and carried the point in their favour. With this vici; 
tora he was so elevated, tlmt he mentions it in his Oration 
xliiif) in almost the same bold terms, which Plutarch has h^e Uied. 
StiO Lucian in Encom., and Philostr. Life of Apoli, Tyan. vH« 

If we suppose this Lamachus to have been of Attica, the text 
should be altered from ‘Myrrhenman^ to;* Myrrhinii||^ for 
^ Myrrhimis * Was a borough of Attica. But there balled 
liyrrhine'in MqUh, and another in Lemnos, and Lama? 

llbus w^s one of these, ^ ^ 

■> < * ^ 
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tfat itfc&css of his powCTS to fortune, he did not- 
i^solutdy neglect the reputation, which may be ac« 
quired .1^ speaking upon an emergency. And if we 
bdieve Eratosthenes*®, Demetiius the Phalcrean, 
and the comic poets, there was a loftier spirit and 
Confidence in hre unpremeditated orations, than in 
those which he had committed to writing. By Era- 
tosthenes we are told, that in his extemporaneous 
^rangues he often spoke as from a supernatural 
impulse y and Demetrius informs us, that in an ad- 
dress to ftic people, he once, like a man inspired, 
uttered this oath in verse ; 

By earth, by all her fountains, streams, and floods. 

One of the comic writers calls him Rhopoperper- 
fthras } and another, ridiculing his frequent use of 
the antithesis, says, 

* Retaking, as he took * — u phrase, to please, , 

^ The ear mtidious of Demosthenes. 

Unless indeed the author ( Antiphanes) were play- 
ihg upon that passage in the Oration concerning the 
isle of Haloncsus, in 'which Demosthenes advises tho 
Athenians “not to take, but to retake it from 
Philip"” 

It was universally agreed, however, that Demades 
excelled all the orators, when he trusted to nature 


Of Cyrene, a pupil of Callimachus, and keeper of the Afex- 
andriau library under Ptolemy Euergetes. He w^s surnaat^d 
Beta, ibr having said tliat * he had rather be second in all the sci- 
e^cfk$ than firstcin any one of them.’* ^ 

¥ f A haberdasher of small wares,’ or something like it. (L.) 
TJits usa|;c of combining many w0r^ together was familiar ta,tbe 
old lion^ans, who did not so much attend to llie justice, as t* the 
. ludlprousness of the compound.* ' 

i. q. ^Not to receive it as a favour, but to i^cover it as a 
, BNdonefup i** itmell island in the M^an 8e% over against 
ixi., Cnd^^lian, W H. xii. 53.* 
L: Thi^jre is an e^essipn something }ikt,what ^n)ati^ quoted, 
v ehout the begitasing of t^t Oi^^n/ Iiibamv^^|^|gfct| the whote 
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alone, and tliat bis sudden elusions were superior to 
tbe laboured speeches of Demosthenes. Aristo of 
' Chios gives us the following account of Theophras- 
tus’ opinion concerning these rival speakers : Being 
asked, “ What he thought of Demosthenes as an 
“ orator? ” he said, “ I think him worthy of Athens 
“ And what of Demades ?” “ I think him above it.” 
The same philosopher relates of Polyeuctus the 
Sphettian, who was one of the principal persons at 
that time in the Athenian administration, tliat be 
called “ Demosthenes the greatest orator, and Pho- 
“ cion the most powerful speaker because the lat- 
ter comprised a great deal of sense in a few words. 

- 'To the same j)urpose we are told that Demosthenes 
himself, whenever Pliocion got up to oppose him, 
used to say to his friends, “ Here comes the prun- 
“ ing-hook of my periods It is uncertain indeed, 
whether Demosthenes referred to Phocion’s manner 
of speaking, or to Ills life and cliaractcr. The latter 
might possibly be the case, because he knew that a 
word or a nod from a man of superior character is 
more regarded than the long discourses of others. 

‘ As for his personal defects, Demetrius tbe Phale- 
rean informs us of the remedies, wliich he applied to 
them ; and he says, that he had it from Demosthenes 
himself in his old age. The hesitation and stam- 
mering of his tongue, lie corrected by practising to 

of the compomtion to be spurious, and ascribes it to Hegesippus; 
but this raillery of the poet oa Demosthenes seems to prove the 
contrary, 

Demosthenes is censured by Demetrius the Phalerean for his ev 
eessive use of this hgore. That the quotation irooi Antiphanes 
h rightly reiwlered, appears from Atlien, vi. 1, quoted by Barton.* ^ 
To a character of public speaking, composed of emphasis, aliOf 
gory, and hyperbole, Demetrims Phalereus gives the deuorainatioft ^ 
ef * Deniatloim*^ ' 

This opin ion of Theophrastus, however, must refer only • to clfijm- . 
porancous effusions, in which Demades, from the natural vigour' ofhk 
iiiind,andfroip habit, hadconfessedly the superiorit) . Th| o^rividled 
excellence of the spoeches by Demostnenee 

27 Thia ^orator, be defended llidias, 

^paost cordiai^xx^ftmeirated with DemosUtenes. ' /i.; , 

* Seethelafeof Phocion, V, 8?^ ^ ^ 
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i^eak wi^h pebbles in his mouth ; and his voice 
Mrengthcned by running or vralking up hill, 
pronouncing some passage in an oration or a poem, 
during the difficulty of breath which that exercise 
created. He had moreover a looking-glass in his 
house, before which he used to declaim*, and adjust 
all his motions 

It is said, that a man came to him one day, and 
desired him to be his advocate against a person from 
vdiom he had suffijred by assault : “ Not you in- 
deed,” said Demosthenes, “you have sulrered no 
“such tiling'^®.” “What!” said the man, raising 
his voice, “ have I not received those blows ?” 
“ Ay, now,” replied Demosthenes, “ you speak like 
“ a person that has been really injured.” So much, 
in his opinion, do the tone of voice and the action 
contribute to gain the speaker credit in what he 
affirms. . 

His action was extremely agreeable to the com- 
monalty; but people of ta^te (among whom xfras 
Demetrius the Phaiercan) tiiought there was some^ 
thing in it low, inelegant, and unmanly, llcrmip- 
piis acrpiaints us, tliat ASsion being asked his opi- 
nion of the ancient and modern orators, replied, 
“ Whoever has heard the orators of f()iiner times, 
“ must admire the decorum and dignity with which 
they spoke. Yet, when we read the orations of 
“ Demosthenes, we must allow that they have more 
art in the composition and greater fbice.” It is 
needless to mention, that, in his written orations 
there was sometliing extremely sarcastic and severe ; 
but^ln his sudden repartees there was, also, some- 
|hi«^ of huhiour®®. When Demades said, “De- 

Upon this subject see Lucian in Encom., Cic. dc Orat. i. 01,, 
xi. s4 and vaUJfax. viii. 7.* 

in bis db^ce of Q. Gu4iitf , converts thib to an argo- 
iQent; '‘pMijsr, 3t, GttSdLmaJingtm, m agaresf Afipxi. 

}s,IiiiM^ttsVi|l notallw hitaffitfleastexbi^o^Jiii inattersof< 
fbumour.’ (xSviil.) Colyttusi meilltbacd beIo#,.ii!al«iEtf[ oftbe Attia- 
Itorouf^r . ^ 'Wf 
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»* Hjosthenes to me ! a sow to Minerva !” oiir orator 
answered, “ This Minerva was found the other day 
“ playing the whore in Colyttus.” When a rascal 
surnamed Chalcus®*, attempted to jest upon his late 
studies and long watchings, he said, ‘‘ i know my 
“ lamp offends thee. But you need not wonder, rny 
“ countrymen, that we have so many robberies, when 
W'C have thieves of brass and walls only of clay.” 
Though more of his sayings might be produced, we 
shall pass them over, and ‘proceed to \ iew the rest 
of his manners and character in his actions and his 
■ political conduct. 

He himself informs us, that he entered upon pub- 
“lic business in the time of the Phocian war and 
the same may be collected from his ididippics. For 
some of the last of them were deliverc(i aiicr that 
war was finished, and the earlier relate to it*s im- 
mediate transactigjis. It appears also that he was 
two and thirty years old, when he was pieparing his 
Oration against Midias, and yet at that time he had 
attained no name or p<»wer in the administration. 
This, indeed, seems to have been the reason of his 
dropping the prosecution for a sum of money. For, 


no prayer, no moving art 
E’er bent that fierce inexorable heart 33. 


He was, in truth, vindictive in his nature, and im- 

E lacable in his resentments. It was a difficult thing, 
e found, and out of the reach of his interest, fo pull 
down a man so well supported upon all sides as Midias 
by wealth and friends ; and he therefore listened to 
the application in his behalf. Had he seen any 
, liopes or possibility of crusiiing his enemy, I cannot 

j, K 

3* 'fliat is, ‘ Brass.’ 

3’ pi. evi. B. C. S53. Demosthenes was then in his twepty. 
ninth year (L^ On the war hece mentioned, Which broke, out Ot. 
cv. 4. (Pausan. xtrii ), and lasted nearly ten^lem, see a fomOT-note. 
'fhe passage hwe. referred to Ja Demoftnenes, ocemrahn Ids 
Si p. vii.* 

f 33 Pope., Hooa II. XX. 467. 
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think that three thousand drachmce could have dis« 
armed his anger. 

He had a glorious subject for his political ambitiod, 
to defend the cause of Greece against Philip ; and 
he defended it like a champion worthy of such a 
charge, speedily gaining a high reputation both for 
his eloquence and bis courage. He was admired in 
Greece, and courted by the king of Persia. Nay,_ 
Philip himself had a mbeh better opinion of him than 
of the other orators ; and bis enemies acknowledged, 
that they had to contend with a great man. For 
JEschines and Hyperides, in their very accusations, . 
give him this character. 

I wonder therefore bow Tlieopompus®^ could state 
that he was a man of no steadiness, seldom long 
pleased either with the same persons or objects; 
when on the contrary it appears, that he adhered to 
the pai’ty and the measures whic|, he first adopted, 
and was so far from forsaking them during his life, 
that he forfeited his life rather than forsake them. 
Demades, to excuse the inconsistency of his own 
public character, used to say; “ I may have.assert- 
ed things contrary to my former sentiments, but 
never any thing contrary to the true interest of 
“ the commoinvealth.” Melanopus^’, who was of 
the opposite party to Callistratus, often suffered liira- 
self to be bought off, and then by way of apology to, 
the \*cople observed ; “ It is true, the man is my 
“ enemy, but the public good should be our ruling 
“ motive.” And Nicodemus the Messenian, who 

/ first supported the interest of Cassander and sub- 
sequently that of Demetrius, alleged that “ he 
" guilty of no inconsistency, for it vfas thfe best 
poHcy to side with the strongest.” But we Bave^<< 

V tt 

‘ V 

M Thu vritcyr a imaive of Chios, beside his general tuta {be jhid- 
fault, was pardc^ajrlyJhtwtile^ Athens; whidbrnayacoountlfor 
hb legerity toward The mtor, Ifj^eveT^iim mo- 

alas bykheie of uaatf^idmesB, and ctnrice. fise vw 
bptfMf. xvii., &e.* 

' , . See Xenoph. Hdien. td,, and AHfk k ^ 
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nothing ofthat kind to adduce against Demosthenes. 
He was no time-server, either in his words or his ac- 
tions. The key of politics, which he first touched, 
he ever afterward invariably preserved. 

The greatest part of his Orations, according to 
Panaetius“® the philosopher, are written upon this 
principle, that virtue is to be chosen simply for her 
own sake ; that (for instance) ‘ Concerning the 
Crown,' that ‘ against Aristocrates,’ that ‘ for the 
Immunities,' and the ‘ Philippics.’ In all these, he 
exhorts his countrymen not to that which is most 
agreeable, or easy, or advantageous ; but to regard 
honour and propriety as the first objects, and to deem 
the safety of the state a matter of secondary consi- 
deration. So that if, beside the noble ambition which 
animated his measures and the lofty turn of his ad- 
dresses to the people, he had been blessed with mili- 
tary courage, and had kept his hands pure from 
bribes, he would not have been numbered with such 
orators as Myrocles®^ Polyeuctus, and Hyperides ; 
but would have deserved to be placed in a higher 
sphere .with Cimon, Thucydides, and Pericles, 
Among those who took, the reins of' government 
after him, Phocion, though not of the party in most 
esteem (I mean that, which seemed to favour the 
Macedonians) on account of his probity and valour, 
did not appear .at all inferior to Ephialtcs, Aristides, 
and Cimon. But Demosthenes had neither the 
ctourage, that could be trusted in the field, nor was 


Pana'tius was an eminent Stoic philosopher of Rhodes, tlic 
^ friend of Laelius and Scipio ; and tins passage most probably occurs 
in his Treatise on Duties, upon which Cicero foLiuled liis book, 
ijye and which liad for it’s basis, Splum honestum propter se 

erpetenduni esse.* 

* 3? Of this usurious orator see an account in Demosth. 

^ pitfftji;. Ixxxii., and Arist. Khot. iii. 10. 

Tilucydides, mentiooed bcioir, roast not he confounded with 
fhe hist^ian ofthat name. See the laife of Pericles, 11. 

ihrther'i^articukirs Cimon and I'phialtes, thc^ latter of 
wh’ont an intimate friend of thttigreit statesman, ‘and for his 
rigid l^ipt; lir eel^my$d by 4Sliau VfH. xi, 9.* 
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he (is Demetrius expresses himself) sufficiently for- 
tified against the impressions of money. Though he 
hore up under the assaults of corruption from Philip 
and the Macedonians, he was overpowered by the 
gold of Susa and Ecbatana. So that he was much 
better qualified to recommend, than io imitate, the 
virtues of our ancestors. It must be acknowledged 
however, that he excelled all the orators of his time, 
except Phocion, in his life and conversation. And 
we find in his Orations,' that he told the people the 
boldest truths, that he strenuously opposed their in- 
clinations, and constantly rectified their mistakes. 
Thcopompus also informs us that, when the Athe- 
nians wished to appoint him manager of a certain 
impeachment, and insisted upon it in a tumultuary 
manner, he rose up, and said, “ My friends, I will be 
“ your counsellor, even if you don’t wish it ; but a 
“ false accuser I will not be, even if you do.” His 
behaviour, in the case of Antipho, was of the aristo- 
cratic cast®*. 'I'his man the people had acquitted in 
the general assembly, and yet Demosthenes cairied 
him before the Areopagus; where, without. paying 
any regard to the people’s resentment, he proved 
that he had promised Philip to barn the arsenal : 
upon which he was condemned by the council, and 
put to death. He likewise accused the priestess 
Theoris of several misdemeanors, and among the rest, 
of having taught the slaves many arts of imposition. , 
Such crimes, he insisted, were capital ; and shg \iraa 
delivered over to the executioner. , ■ - 

peraosthenes is said to have written the Oratibn 
; for Apollodorus, by which he, carried his cause 
j^ainst the general Tiraotheus, in an action for debt 
^ the public treasury, as also tho^ others a|^nst; 

^ ^6nmo and Stcplianus ; which formed a just e^- 
€6pti6n against his character. For he compq^ 

: likewise the Ofutioij^w^h Phormio had proftottlfofilidi 
^l^nst theypfore .ivas lilte 

hkPOMt. nfoS*^.xlii. 

f St j , » f ^ ' 
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titsbing two enemies with weapons out of the same 
shop ^ to fight one another. He wrote also some 
public Orations for others, before he himself had any 
concern in the administration, viz. those against 
Audrotion, Timocrates, and Aristocrates*. For it 
appears, that {le was only seven or eight-and-twenty 
years old"®, when he published those Orations. 
That ‘ against Aristogiton,’ and that ‘ for the Immu- 
nities,’ he delivered himself, at the request (as ho 
informs us) of Ctesippus the sou of Chabrias ; 
tliough others tell us, it was because he paid his ad- 
dresses to the young man’s .mother. He did not, 
however, marry her j for his wife, according to De- 
metrius the Magnesian, in his Account of [)ersons of 
the same name ^ was a woman of Samos. It is un- 
certain, whether that against .^schines, ‘ for having 
betrayed bis trust as Embassador was ever spoken; 
though Idomeucus afiirms, that Ai)schines was ac- 


39 This scorns a dextrous allusbn to hk father** sword-cutlery* 
Jhai'go against him, which it implies, is somewhat diftercntly 
stated by /Eschines (jif^ r. lii., and K.r«r, Ivii.), but nut less 
to his dibliononr.* 

* The two first for Diodorus, and the last for Euthycles. For the 
subjects see Tayloi, I. 

^ Aul. Gel. XV. ‘ 28 ., where it is observed that Demosthenes and 
Cicero distinguished themselves by their eloquence at nearly an 
equal age; the former hy his orations against Androtion and 
Timocrates, the later by his defence of P. Quinctius and Sext. 
Roscius * 


With respect to this stupid and dissolute young man see the 
Life of Phocion, V. 9 ., and Athen, iv. 18 . The passage, here 
referred to, occurs in the Oration Ai.l* 

4 * This writer, by Dion. Halic. cimed Polyhistor or < the EnlighW 
ened,* was contemporary with Cicero; and, beside the work here 
mentioned, had addressed to Atticus a Treatise on Concord. See 
Elp. ad Att. ix. II., and Voss, do Hiyt: Grsec. i. 

43 Li this Oration, Demosthenes accused JEschines of 
capital crimes committed in the embassy, upon which he had be«ll 
jient to oblige Philip to swear to tlie articles of peace. It is 
with ^^kchiues’ reply. (L.) That it was actually 
^ nuly from the testimpny pf Idomeueus, but mso 

(Bil?lioth. eL)^ Ulptan IL,m), and%$^||^ 


(Bil?lioth.6L)9 Ulptan (?e6,T|^h IL,m), and%$^|f^ 
(xih) to tha^lhenian pi^ble; in Which^he^inf|i|^ tt^0 
ofvbis administration frpnr his having 


I was his aceper.* 
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<• * 

quitted only by thirty votes. This seems hot to b< 
true, at least so far as may be conjectured &om both 
their orations ‘ concerning the Crown :* for neither - 
of them expressly mentions it as a cause, that ever 
came to trial. But this is a point, which we shall 
leave for others to decide. j 

Demosthenes, throughout the whole course of his 
political conduct, left none of the actions of the king 
of Macedon undisparaged. Even in time of peace, 
he seized every opportunity of raising suspieions 
against him among the Athenians, and of exciting 
their resentment. Hencd, Philip looked upon him 
as a person of the utniost importance in Athens ; and 
when he went with nine other deputies “ to the 
court of that prince, after he had given them all au- 
dience, he answered the speech of Demosthenes with 
greater care than the rest. ' As to other marks of 
honour and respect, of these Demosthenes received 
not an equal share ; they were bestowed principally 
upon ^schincs and Pliilocrates. These cnvhys, 
therefore, were loud on all occasions in Philip’s 
praise; and insisted, in particular, upon his eloquence, 
bis beauty, and even his being able to drink an im- 
mense quantity of licpior. Demosthenes, who could 
not bear to hear him commended, turned these things 
off as trifles ; “ The first,” he said, “ was the pro< 
“ perty of a sophist, the second of a woman, and the 
** third of a sponge ; and not one of them could do 
any credit to a king.” 

It subsequently appeared, that nothing was to b* 
expected but war ; for on one hand Philip kne# uqt 
jhow' to sit down in tranquillity, and on the 
X)eniosthenes was always inflaming the Atheni^s. 
If this Cfog, his first step w'as to induce them to'de- 

' V Clis'^hott, Aristodemus, Pntroclcs, Cimon, 

Phryno, Philocrateh W iEschfoes. These weSie seM mt ' 
lor wntnd Philip’s irwj^adbi^tolvwd »nd aft^aid 

fysyatiftcatiati. PlotarohJIi!^ tt»oagtria|pse of menfery, 
%pO!|tpti|eiies wha$ AistniHes ciaiau for.hihaiifiif Htviijl 

' slio If, da. I2i^ 
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((patch ail armament to Euboea, which had been 
brought by it’s petty tyrants under Philip’s yoke. 
Aceordingly he drew up an edict, in pursuaiiee of 
■ which they passed over to tliat peninsula, and ex. 
pelled the Maecdonians '**. His seeond operation 
was the procuring of succours for the Byzantines 
and Perinthians, with whom Philip was then at war. 
He persuaded the people to drop their resentment, 
to forget the faults which both those nations had 
committed in the Confederate War, and to send a 
body of troops to their assistance. They did so, and 
saved them from ruin. After this he went embassa- 
dor to the states of Greece ; and, by his animating 
_ addresses, persuaded nearly the whole of them to 
combine in the league against Philip. Beside the 
troops of the several cities, they took into pay an 
army of mercenaries, to the number of fifteen tnou* 
sand foot and two thousand horse, and readily con- 
tributed to the charge. Tlieophrastus informs us, 
thDl when the allies desired the quota of each might 
be settled, Crobylus the orator replied, ** War cannot 
** be kept at a set diet 

The eyes of all Greece were now upon these move- 
ments, and every body was anxious about the event. 
The cities of Euboea, the Achmans, the Corinthians, 
the Megarensians, tlie Leucadians, the Corcyrseans, 

B. C. 341. See die Life of Phocion, who commanded U|^ 
that occasion, V. 15., and ^sch. ib. liii. Tbe credit of this edict 
Demosthenes claims for himself, rtft xxiv. 

Perinthus, mentioned beloir, was a strong cit^ on tbe Prt^ontis, 
whi^ Philip obstinately besieged, and the inhabitants as obstinately 
diefended. It was, at last, relieved by the, Persians ; and the Byzan- 
tines, who by sending it succours had drawn won themselves that 
„ piece’s resentment, owed their deliverance to Phocion. Diod. Stic. 
xt^74., &c.,and Dem. ib. 2k,27.* 

. ^ This is before reem-ded, in tim Life of Cleomcnes, V, 

■1((S havibg been said Iw Archidamus, at tlie beginning of the Pbld-^ 
' . jMan^mn war, &c. The monthly allowance of slaves, heSe aHirdei^. 

' ' sties catted Dvnenttm> See Ter. Pbomi. i. 1., and Plant. 
ifi. ByHarpe^rationentt ■Suidas Grebylus is named Hegesj^iptK 
‘ oM W hisjpoiitical co-Ojporation with, Demosthenes was so imneh 
bated by Fllwip, that he bamshed the poet Xenoclides lt^ Idtvii^ 
reeled b(8i at bis table. Dem. xbU.^ ’• ' , 

■ !■; 
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liad each severahy cnprapred for thcmselves^ainst tlif 
Macedonians, tet llie gieatest wdik still remained 
for Ocmosi !>(•■''.{' i fo acconijtiish, which was to bring 
over the Tiu!;i?)s to the league. Their country 
bordered ujK n Ki.sea: tia > had ii large army on foot, 
and they w.-ic u-e.-ioned the best soldiers at that time 
in Greece. Tui !he> had incurred recent obligations 
to Phdip in the J'hocian War, ami therefore it was- 
not easy to draw lliem from his party; especially 
•when they considered the frequent quarrels and acts 
of hostility, in which by their vicinity to Athens they 
had been engaged. 

In the mean time Philip, elevated with his success 
at Amphis^a^^ surprised Elatca, and possessed him* 
self of Phocis. The Athenians were sti uck with 
astonishment, and not one of thetn durst mount the 
Ro.strum : no one knew what advice to giA C, and a 
melancholy silence reigned throughout the city. In 
this distress, Demosthenes alone stood forth, and 
proposed that application should be made to^|hc 
^ebans. He likewise animated the people in his 
usual manner, and inspired them witli fresli hopes ; 
in consequence of which he was sent embassador to 
ThebeS; some others being joined in commission with 
him. Philip likewise on his part, as Marsyas informs 
,us, despatched Amyntus and Clearchus, two Mace- 
donians, Daochus the Thessalian, and Thrasidmus . 
the Elean, to answer the Athenian deputies. The 
Thebans were not ignorant which way their true in- 
terest pointed, but each of them had the evils of war ■ 
before his eyes ; for their Phodan wounds were stiU 
^esh t^on them. The powers of the orator however^ 

The fiOi^-Ozola: had violated the Delphic terrltorj, jmd 
Ss«|ssiiiated the envoys sent by the AmphictyCtoic coU'nhll to tijiake 
' 'a siirN^'and itnort apon the subject. Upbn this, Philips was 
Aoipted eaocrwssinio. against them, and soon settled .the niat^«f 
a)eU. rifi xlvii., ifc. Elatea wasa city Phoci^ pn the coia-, 

of Boeotia. IPs seizipne js aublirae^descriM by Dem. ffi, liik 
Maixyas, mentioned below, wab'a aativS df Pfctta, and* brotiSr 
Antigofii^s, who was one of Alexatii1<‘r’ssttcceKdrs. . JBle wrote ten 
hooka Ai^ of Macedosu* 
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&s we told by Theopompus, rekindled their 
courage and ambition so efTectuallyy that all other 
objects were disregarded. They lost sight of fear, 
of caution, of every prior attachment, and through 
the force of his eloquence fell with enthusiastic 
transports into the path of honour. 

•So powerful indeed were his efforts, that Philip 
immediately sent embassadors to Athens to apply 
for peace : Greece recovered her spirits, while she 
sto(^ waiting for the event*; and not only the Athe- 
nian generals, but the governors of Bocotia, were 
ready to execute the commands of Demosthenes. 
All the assemblies, as well those of Thebes as those 
-of Athens, were under his direction : he was equally 
beloved, equally powerful in both places; and, as 
Theopompus proves, it was no more than his merit 
deserved. But the superior power of fortune, which 
seems to have been working a revolution, and draw- 
ing the liberties of Greece at that time to theii* pe- 
ri^ opposed and baffled all his measures. The 
deity discovered many tokens of the approaching 
event. Among the rest, the priestess of Apollo de- 
livered dreadful oracles, and an old prophecy from 
the Sibylline books was then in every body’s mouth ; 

Far from Thsrmodon’s banks, when stain’d with blood 
Bocotia trembles o’er the crimson flood. 

On cagle-pinious let me pierce the sky. 

And see the vanquish’d weep, the victor die ! 

This Thermodon"'®, they say, is a small river in 
our country near Chaeronea, which falls into the 
Cephisus. At present we know no river of thafc 
name, but we conjecture that the Hmmon which 
runs by the temple of Hercules^ where the Greeks 
encamped, might then be so called ; and the battle 
having filled it with blood and dead bodies, it might 
on that account receive it’s present appellation. 
Duris indeed affirms^ that Th^rmodon was not a river; 

is placed by Pausanias (x. 19.) neaT ftlia dty GHitas ia 
Bceotia.* , , ^ ‘ 

VOL. V. ' T 
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but that some of the soldiers, as they were pitching 
their tents and opening the trenches, found a smafl 
Statue with an inscription signifying, that the person 
represented was Thermodon holding a wounded 
Amazon in his amis. There was another oracle, he 
adds, at that time much noticed ; 

Fell bird of prey, 

Wait thou the plenteous harvest, whidi the sword 
« Wil|i|^ive thee on Thermodon. 

But it is difficult toipronounce, what truth there is in 
these accounts. 

As to Demosthenes, he is said to have had such 
confidence in the Grecian arms, and to have been so 
much elated with the courage and spirit of so many 
bmve men calling for the enemy, that he would not 
suffer them to regard any oracles or prophecies. He 
told them, that he suspected the prophetess herself 
of * Philippising*®.* He reminded the Thebans of 
Epaminondas, and the Athenians of Pericles ; “how 
they considered such things as mere pretexts of 
cowardice, and pursued the plan which their reason 
had dictated. Thus far, Demosthenes acquitted 
himself like a man of spirit and honour. But in the 
battle, he performed nothing worthy of the glorious 
things, which he had uttered. He quitted his post % 
threw away his arms, and fied in the most infamous 
manner ; not ashamed (as Pytheas observes) to bely 
< ■ the inscription, which he had engraven upon hi^ 
ahie^ in golden characters, “ xo good foetune.” , 
Immediately after the victory, Philip in the pride 
qf : his heart committed a thousand, excesses Ke 

<9 JGseh. in Ctesiph. ' '4 ’ 

5° This, if ,we trust his great poliUcal ijval (£sch. rtft 
xlvi.) was not his, fifst piece of cowardice. There is a ridiculcai 
^ry told bf tfaeatitbor of the I.hreB of the Tea Orati;j^,‘tha| in hie 
ffigbt a thorn caught hold cf bit t^apoirvluca h« screained 
*smt, <Take,ine awre.* SeeSlso A.Gell. xvfi.'Sr. He battle of 
^leronea i9hs foug^ K C. 3S8, and Ph^ was aasassinateid-two 
yeafs' afterwardi*'* 

^ipon this subject Juitn. ix.4i^ an^-Sliao. V. diffiir 
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iprapk tS intoxication, and danced over the dead, 
making a kind of song “ of the first part of the decree 
which Demosthenes had procured, and beating time 
to it*® } “ Demosthenes the Paeanian, the son of 
Demosthenes, has decreed.” But when he came 
to be sober •again, and considered the dangers by 
which he had lately been surrounded, he trembled 
to think of the prodigious force and power of that 
orator, who had obliged him to risk both empire and 
life on the cast of a few ho'urs of one singl?day 
The fame of Demosthenes ha^||^eac1)ed the Persian 
court ; and the king wrote letters to his lieutenants, 
commanding them to supply him with money, and 
■ to pay more court to him than to any other man in 
Greece ; because he best knew how to make a 
diversion in his favour, by exciting fresh troubles, 
and finding employment for the Macedonian arms 
nearer home. This Alexander subsequently disco- 
vered froni Demosthenes* letters, which he found at 
Sardis, and the papers of the Persian governors ex- 
pressing the sums which had been advanced. 

When the Greeks had lost this signal battle, those 
of the contrary faction attacked Demosthenes, and 
brought a variety of public accusations against him. 

from Plutarch, and affirm that he behaved witli great moderation ; 
while Diod. Sic. xvi. 86, 87., and Sext. Empir. adv. Math. i„ IS., 
agree with him. All however, not excepting DemoBthenes hinaself, 
concur lu representing him as finally very kind in his treatment of 
the Athenians.^ 

Deprived of it’s first syllable, it assumes a regular trochaic 
the metre of joy and triumph ; 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 

Soon he sooth’d his soul to pleasures, &c. &c* 

The subjoined couplet will give a very imperfect idea of this 
childish levity : 

* So Demosthenes decrees, 

Son of old Demosthenes 

s* See Lucian in Encow,' Demades likewise contributed to 
bring, him. to tbe i%bt use of his reason, when he told hint with suc^ 
di8tin|uished megnanimity, ' That fortune had placed, him in tbe 
.character of Agamemnon, but - he choim to fda/ tbe part of 
lliersita.' * > 
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Th6 people however not only acquitted him, hu^ 
treated him with the same respect as before, and 
called him again to the helm as a person whom they 
knew to be a well-wisher to his country,: and, when 
the bones of those who fell at Chffironea were brought 
home to be interred, they selected him ‘to pronounce 
the funeral oration ^hey were therefore so far 
from bearing their misfortune in a mean and dastard- 
ly maii^ip:, as Theopompus exaggcratingly states, 
that by great honour which they paid to the ad- 
viser, they showedithey did not repent of having 
followed his advice. 

Demosthenes accordingly made the oration. Yet, 
after this, he did not prefix his own name to his 
edicts, because he considered fortune as inauspicious 
to him f but sometimes that of one friend, some- 
times that of arfother, till upon Philip’s death he re- 
covered his spirits. For that prince did not long 
survive his victory at Chmronea ; and his fiite s^m- 
ed to have been presignified in the last of the verses 
above quoted : 

And see the Tanquish’d weep, the vicloi die ! 

Demosthenes haid secret intelligence of his death, 
and in order to prepossess the people with hopes of 
good success to come, he entered the assembly with 
a gay countenance, pretending that he had seen a 
vision which announced something great for Athens- 
Soon afterward, messengers arrived with an account 
of Philip’s death. The Athenians immediately offfer- 
ed sacrifices of acknowledgement to the gods fbr so 
happy an event, and voted a crown to PSrusanias [his 
assassin]. Demosthenes on this occasion made his 

ss See Dens* Srt^. IxxxviiL, and iEsefar. hi Ctesipb, xlviiu" 
The Oration Jtiow extant under this cjiaracter is regaled 
aititious by Doll. HaKc. srtfi rm xxii,* . ' , 

f ^ And this 1$ urged against nim Both by Dinflfrcfius, ami by 
iEsch. ib, xUx.. The measure however here ascribed to Demos- 
thenes is by .^sehises referred not to his rnodcstj^ hot to a regula,*^ 
"tton iiiade by the Athenians th^ielvesv* * V » 
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appearance in magnificent attire, and with a garland 
npon his head, though it was only the seventh day 
after his daughter’s death, as we are told by 
^schines who on that account reproaches him as 
an unnatural father. But he roust himself have been 
of an ignobje and effeminate disposition, if he con- 
sidered tears and lamentations as marks of a kind and 
affectionate parent, and condemned the man who 
bore such a loss with moderation. At the same 
time, 1 do not pretend to say that t}ie Athenians 
acted honourably in crowning themselves with flow- 
ers, or in sacrificing upon the diath of a prince, who 
had behaved to them with so much gentleness and 
«■ . humanity in their misfortunes. For it was a mean- 
ness below contempt, to honour him in his life, and 
to admit him a citizen ; and yet, after he was fallen 
by the hands of another, not to restrain their joy 
within any boimds, but to insult the dead and sing 
triumphal songs, as if they had themselves performed 
some extraordinary feat of valour. 

I commend Demosthenes indeed for having left 
the tears and other instances of mourning, which bis 
domestic misfortunes might claim, to the women ; 
and engaged in such actions, as he deemed con- 
ducive to the welfare of his country. For I think a 
man of that firmness and other abilities, which a 
Statesman ought to possess, should always keep the 
common concern in view, and look upon his private 
accidents or business as considerations greatly infe- 
rior to tliose of die public. In consequence of which, 
he will be far more careful to maintain his dignity, 
than actors who personate kings and tyrants ; and 
yet these, we see, neither laugh nor weep according 
' to the dictates of tlicir own passions, but as they are 
directed by the subject of the drama, It is univer- 
sally acknowledged', that we are not to, abandon the 

u xidx. in a mok beautiful passaj^. See also 1. and Ixxvw. 
Pfat^b r^ers to the same story in bis Coimktory Treatise fa 
«Apoflouiu$ ; pd0ccro likewise in his Tusc. iU. 26.* 
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unhappy to their sorrows, but to endeavour to con^ 
them by rationed discourse, or by diverting theft 
^tention to more agreeable objects; in the same 
niauner as we desire those, who have weak eyes, to 
turn them from bright and dazzling colours to green, 
or others of a softer kind. And what better conso- 
lation can there be under domestic afflictions, than to 
attemper and alleviate them with the public suc- 
cess so that in such a mixtui*e the bad may be 
corrected by the good ? These reflexions we thought 
proper to make, because we have observed that this 
discourse of ,®schines has weakened the minds of 
many persons, and encouraged them to indulge in 
all the efierainacy of sorrow. 

Demosthenes now a second thne solicited the states 
of Greece, and they entered once more into the 
let^ue. The Thebans, having been furnished by him 
wim arms, attacked' the garrison in their citadel, and 
killed great numbers; and the Athenians prepared to 
join them in the war. Demosthenes mounted the 
Rostrum almost every day ; and he wrote to the king 
of. Persia’s lieutenants in Asia, to urge them to com- 
mence hostilities from that quarter against Alexan- 
der, whom he called a ‘ boy,* a ‘ second Mmgites®®. 

Blit when Alexander had settled the aflPairs of his 
own country, and inarched into Boeotia with all his 
forces, the pride of the Athenians was humbled, and 
the ^irit of Demosthenes died away. They deserted 
thip Thebans, and that unhappy people had to sup. 
^rt the whole fury of the war by themselves ; in con* 
sequence Of which, they lost their city '**, The Athe- 

■ . ' i, 

59 This was a consolation, ofwhich Cicero felt the WSnt, npon &e 
death of ins daughter. See Ep. Fam. iv. 6.* 

Homer wrote a satire aeamst this Margites, who appears to ha^e 
been a very contemj^ible character, {L.) Xut only a few fragpienta 
of it remain. For Gw scurrility, Demosthenes is fieverely rept^ved 
by JEsch. ib. 1. also the Life of i^ocibn, V. "SO., and the Lifh 
of Alexander, IVl 255.* ^ ^ 

^ Bw C, 305./: The news of tills ^ent so stru^ the AttNJftoiaj^Sj- 
that they even the Grow Slyftetks, wbich thejr treffe tbet^ 
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nians were in deep trouble and confusion ; and the;^ 
could devise no better measure, than the despatch.* 
ing of Demosthenes and some others as embassadors 
to Alexander. But Demosthenes, dreading the an- 
ger of that monai’ch, turned back at Mount Cithse- 
ron, and relinquished his commission Alexander 

immediately* sent deputies to Athens, to demand 
(according to Idomeneus and Duris) that they would 
deliver up ten of their orators. But the greatest 
part, and those the most reputable of the historians 
affirm, that he demanded only the eight following : 
Demosthenes, Polyeuctus, Ephialtes, Lycurgus, My- 
rocles. Demon, Callisthenes, and Charidemus“. Upon 
. this occasion, Demosthenes related to the people the 
fable of the sheep, who were required to give up their 
dogs to the wolves, before they would grant them 
peace : by which hs insinuated, that he and the 
other orators were the guards of the people, as the 
dogs were of the flock; and that Alexander of Mace- 
dop was the great wolf®*. And again : “ As we see 
** merchants carrying about a small sample in a dish, 
' by which they sell large quantities of wheat ; so 
** you in us, though unconsciously, deliver up the 
whole body of citizens.” These particulars we 
have from Aristobulus of Cassandria. 


According to Diod, Sic. xvii.,and Justin, xi. 3, 4., there were 
two embassies sent to Alexander ; the firsts of which Demosthenes 
was a member, prior to the fall of Thebes.^ 

Of these, next to Demosthenes, Lycurpus was the most emU 
pent ; not only for his eloquence, but for his purity of ebameter. 
Demon was Demosthenes’ sister’s son. Charidemus fled to Darius, 
and was by him for his republican plainness of speech put to death. 
(Q, Curt* lii* 5*) Ephialtes went envoy to the Persian court, and fell 
bravely fighting in a sally made against the Macedonians from Hall* 
carnassus.* 

, ‘ 64 called by otlier writers and They are 

a peculiar kind df wolves, which prey separate^, and (as Arist. Hist. 
Anim. viii. 5 . informs us) upon men. See Lucian in Ep. Saturn, 
mtd in l^imone, Boch. Hierozoic.iii. 10 ., &c. , 

Amtobulps, mentioned below, accompanied Alexander into the 
wrote a History of his Expedition, to wldch Arrian owns 
his ol^iga^i^cs. ills hero, however, appears to.imve been less satis- 
fied with Ms narrative; as he is said, upon the account of his 

engagement with Forum, to have thrown the volume into the rivea*^ 
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The Athenians deliberated upon the point in full 
assembly; and Demadcs ol)serving them in much 
perplexity, offered to go alone to the king of Mace- 
don, and intercede for the orators, on condition that 
each of them should give him five talents ; whether 
it was, that he depended upon the frieiviship of that 
prince, or hoped to find him like a lion satiated with 
blood. He succeeded, however, in his application 
for tlie orators, and reconciled him to the city. 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the repu- 
tation of Demades and the other orators of his party 
gi'catly increased, and ths^ of Demosthenes gradually 
declined. It is true, he raised Iiis head a little, when 
Agis II. king of Sparta took the field, but it soon 
drooped again ; for the Athenians refused to join 
that prince, he himself fell in battle, and the Lace- 
demonians were entirely put to the rout®^. 

About this time®®, the affair ‘ concerning the 
Crown* came again under discussion. The informa- 
tion was first laid in the archonship of Chaerondas a 
little before the battle of Chaiionea * ; and the cause, 
was not dcterminetl till ten years afterward®^, in that 
of Aristophon. It was the most celebrated cause 
that ever w'as pleaded, on account as well of the hign 

^5 This happened B C. 3.S0, in an action with Antipater, while 
, Alexander was in Asia. See Died. Sic. xvii , Q. Curt, vi. 1.*^ 

^ Deniostheaos rebuilt the w*alls of Athens at his own expense ; 
for which the people, qn the motion of Ctc^iphon, decreed him a 
Crown of gold. This excited aEschincs’ jealousy, and induced him 
, to bring the celebrated impeachment (nominally against Ctesiphon, 
but virtually against Dempsthenes) which drew forth from the latter 
the inimita]^ Oration in reply, 

* Upon tms subject, see a very elaborate discussion in Taylor^s 
D^emosth. it dc. froin which, chiefly upon the auj|;h9<'% or Cor- 

^i»u ( Fa<t. Att), it appeal^ that Chserondas must have^giveik name to 
tliree successive years (Oh cx. 1, 2^ 3.) ; to the first two, as onc^of 
the nine Archoiiis representing, pernaps casually, the real Eponymi 
Theoplirastiis jOlkd ILysintachides, and to the lost as Kponymusbnn- 
self. Some, liovi^ver, have supposed, on the evidence of A^schin^^ 
that for a * iittk#foi^e ^ we should read * a fittle after,* 

.^7 Plutarch he mistaken here. The mterva! appeatf not to 
have^^been uim ituin eight years,^ unless w^^dopt the- 

ojy, mthjeprcliriblle to his Vewion of these two^lebmted Qmtiohis^ 
I)epdt.Gen,OrWniMai, and Taylor*s modest rdoikning;; U, 50&., fiCn 
these ii^e cmculTtions of litt|[9 moment. 
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reputation of the orators, as the generous behaviour 
of the judges. For though Demosthenes’ prosecu- 
tors were then in high power, as being entirely in ' 
the Macedonian interest, the judges would not give 
their voiees against him ; but on the contrary, ac- 
quitted him so honouraidy, that .^schincs had not 
a fifth part of the 8ufi^i-agcs“. iEschines immedi- 
ately quitted Athens, and spent the rest of his days 
in teaching rhetpric at Rhodes and in Ionia. . 

It was not long atlcr this, that Harpalns came from 
Asia to Athens'". He had fled from the service of 
Alexander, both because ]|p$ was conscious of having 
falsified his trust in order to minister to his pleasures, 

- and because he dreaded his master, who was now be- 
come terrible even to his best friends. As he ajj- 
plied to the j)cople of Athens for shelter, and desired 
protection lor his ships and treasures, most of the 
orators had an eye upon his wealth, and supported 
his application with all their interest. Demostlienes 
at -first advised them to send him immediately away, 
and to be particularly careful not again to involve 
the city in war without any just or necessary cause. 

Yet a few days aftcrwai'd, when they were taking 
*an account of the treasure, as llarpalus perceived 
that Demosthenes w-as much ])]cased with one of the 
king’s cups, and stood admiring the workmanship and 
fashion, he desired him to take it in his hand, and 
feel lh(f weight of the gold. Demosthenes being 

Tills was justly ilceuicd, in all cases, a most ignominious circura- 
jBtance; and imposed upon the accuser a fine ol'a thousand drachmas^ 
(L,) It was at Ilhodes, us uc arc told by Plin. Ep. ii. 3., that 
il^chines recited the tno Orations here spoken of, and when tbatof 
Demosthenes in particular drew forth the tumultuous acclamatiotiS 
of his audience, cried, ‘ Put wliat, if'ybu had heard the wild beast 
hrimself belWing out these tremendous expressions!’** 

^>9 B. C 327. llarpalus had the charge of Alexander’s treasure 
in Babylon; where, flattering himself that Ke would never return 
f5*om his Indian expedition, he bad indulged himself in every species 
of guilt and excess. At last, when he found that Alexander was 
really coming hack, and that he took a severe upcount of such pco- 
pie m himself, h^ed witli five thousand talents itnd six thousand 
' into Attica.* e Athen. xiii., Dtod. Sic. XviU 108., and the Life 
of Phocion, V. ■, 
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jsorpiised at it’s heavineset, and asking Harpalus hovr 
much it might bring j “ It will bring you,” said he 
smiling, ** twenty talents.” And as soon as it was 
night, he sent him the cup with that sum. For 
l^rpalus knew well enough how to distinguish a 
. man’s passion for gold by his pleasure ayhc sight, and 
the keen looks which he cast upon it. Demosthenes 
could not resist the temptation ; it made all the im- 
pression upon him, that was expected: he received 
the money, like a garrison, into his house, and went 
over to Harpalus’ interest. Next day, he came into 
the assembly with a quality of wool and bandages 
about his neck ; and, '^en the people called upon 
him to get up and speak, he made signs that he had 
lost his voice. Upon which some facetious bystand- 
ers said, “ It was no common hoarseness, that he had 
'** got in the night ; but a hoarseness brought on 
“ by swallowing gold and silver Afterward, 
when all the people were apprised of his having 
taken the bribe, and he wished to speak in his own 
defence, they would not suffer him, but raised a loud 
clamour and expressed their indignation. At the 
same time, somebody or other stood up and sneer- 
ingly said, “ Will you not listen to the man with thtr 
“cup'*?” The Athenians then immediately sent 
Harpalus off ; and fearing they might be called to 
account for the money with which the orators had ' 
been corrupted, they made a stiict inquii^ after it, 
apd searched all their habitations except that of Cal- 
Ticles the son of Arrenides ; whom they spared (as 
Tlheoj^mpiis says) because he was newly nianded, 
and his bnde was then in his house 

, , a > ^ f 

7® This 18 referred to a different occasion by Critolaus^A Gelt u.9, ; 
andspec:fica]lj,by Ju. Poll. vu. 24».to I^eitiadcs, bdt improbably, 'as. 
he was himscir condemned for the same crime.* 

ThisalUidealo a custom of the ancients at their feasts^ in wfaieh 
it was \isiial ibr tiie ]>eraon who held the cup to sing a song^ called 
iTitdAwi*, accouM'of the ci^'s passing obli^ely from one guest to 

Fattieeti ». inforaw us, that a »||parried xna^ 
liable to be^jminraoned into court,^ ■ * . 
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At the same time Demosthenes, seemingly with a 
design to prove his innocence, itioved for an order 
that the anair should be brought before the court of 
Areopagus, and all persons punished who should be 
found guilty of having received bribes. In conse- 
quence ofWbich, he appeared before that court, and 
was one of the first convicted Being sentenced to 
pay a fine of fifty talents, and to be imprisoned till it 
was paid, the disgrace of his conviction and the 
weakness of his constitution, which could not bear 
close confinement, determined him to fly ; and this 
he did, undiscovered by some, and assisted by others. 
It is said that when he was not far from the city, he 
perceived some of his late adversaries following, and 
endeavoured to hide himself. But they called to 
him by name % and when they came nearer, desired 
him to accept some necessary supplies of money, 
which they had brought with them for that purpose. 
They assured him, they had no other design in fol- 
lowing him, and exhorted him to take courage. But 
Demosthenes broke out into more violent expres- 
sions of grief than ever, and said, “ What comfort 
can I have, when I leave behind me enemies in 
this citjr more generous, than it seems possible to 
** find mends in any other ? His exile he bore In a 
very weak and effeminate manner. For the most 
part, he, resided in iEgina or Troezene '' ; and, 
whenever he looked toward Attica, the tears feU 
from his eyes. In his expressions, there was no-. 


n Unjustly, according to Luc. in Encow.; thoi^h it is diiBcult 
to conceive that the whole court of Areopagus would combine 
against him with Hyperides, his accuser. Fausanias, however 
(». 33.), adduces some strong proofs of his innocence.* 

' '1* I^iotius (with a chang^. of names) relates that ^schines, when 

he led A^^bens, was followed mid assisted by Demosthenes^, and 
that, when he oifored hhn.consolation, he made the same answer, 
This circumstance is likewise mentioned in ‘-the Lives of the fen 
Orators.* &c also .®icliineB*secend letter. 

' ii A city of Argalis, opposite Athens, beyond thfe Saronie^gulf; 
*whilber the Athe3is sent their wives and cl)iW«|i, ‘OB Xerxes’ m- 
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thing of a rational firmness ; nothing correspondent 
to the bold things which he had said and done in his 
administration. When he left Athens, we arc told, 
he lifted up his hands toward the citadel, and ex< 
claimed j “ O Minerva, goddess of those towers, 
** whence is it that thou delightest in ^ree such 
** monsters as an owl, a dragon and the people ?** 
The young men, who resorted to him for instruction, 
he advised by no means to meddle with affairs of 
state. lie told them, “ That if two roads had been 
shown him at first, the one leading to the Rostrum 
“ and the popular assemblies, and the other to cer- 
“ tain destruction ; and he could have foreseen the 
“ evils, the fears, the envy, the calumny, and the 
contention, which awaited him in the political 
“ walk, he would have preferred that which led to 
immediate death.” 

During the exile of Demosthenes, Alexander 
died^^ The Greek cities once more combining 
upon that event, Leosthenes performed great things i 
and among the rest, di'ew a line of circumvallation 
round Antipater, whom he had shut up in Lamia 
Pythias the orator, with Callimedon and Carabus, 
Jell Athens ; and going over to Autipater, accorar 
jfiianied his friends and embassadors in their applica- 
tions to the Greeks, and in exhorting them not to 
desert the Macedonian cause, or to listen to, the 
Athenians. On tlie other hand, Demosthenes joined 
the Athenian deputies, and strenuously exerted 

‘^Ifeimself along with them in advising the states to fall 
with united efforts upon the Macedonians, and drive 
them out \>f Greece. Phylarchus'® informs us that, 

, ‘ a* 

7^' Tlie owl^was even fitamped on the coin of her fiivouritfe 
and one or two dragons, called cixifpfli were con«tantl]^ iept in 
her temple in* the ciuwlcl. The people is by Hor., Ep. I. i. 75*| 
called Imjtitt m^iorunk capitum* 

7 7 E. cl ^24*. DemosUiepes was then in hfe 6fty*ei j^htliyear, 

7^ Of thk wnr,' «nd of Callimedon, an account in the Life of 

‘ V, 27, flS. See also l>iod. Sic. xvHi., Justin* xLj., and 

Pausan * . ' ' ^ ^ 

TlijsiJiistoTianr who was cdxileniporary with the Ptolemies Buer^ 

' 4 f ^ ' 
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in one of the cities of Arcadia, Pytheas and Demos- 
thenes spoke with extreme acrimony? the one in 
pleading for the Macedonians, and the other for the 
Greeks. Pytheas is reported to have said, “ As 
some sickness is always supposed to be in the 
“ house, ihtoVhich ass’ milk is brought ; so the city, 

** which an Athenian embassy ever enters, must ne- 
“ cessarily be in a weak and decaying condition.” 
Demosthenes turned the comparison against him, by 
saying, “ As ass* milk never enters, but for curing 
“ the sick ; so the Athenians never appear, but for 
“■ remedying some disorder.” 

The people of Athens were so much pleased with 
■ this repartee, that tliey immediately voted his recal. 
It was Damon the Paeanian, cousin-german to Demos- 
thenes, who drew up the decree. A galley was sent to 
fetch him from /Egina? and when he came up from the 
Piraeus to Athens, the whole body of citizens went 
to meet and congratulate him upon his return, so 
that there was neither a magistrate nor a priest left 
in the town. Demetrius of Magnesia acquaints us, 
that Demosthenes lifted up his hands to heaven in 
thanks for that happy day : “ Happier,” said he, “ is 
** mj^ return, than thatoi Alcibiades. It was through 
“ compulsion, that the Athenians restored him ; but 
“ me they have recalled from motives of kindness 
“ and aftcetion.” 

nie fine, however, still remained due ; for they 
could not extend their grace so far as to repeal Ujk 
sentence. But they found out a method of evao- 
ing the law, even while they seemed to comply with 
it. It w’as the custom, in the sacrifices to Jupiter the 
Preserver, to pay the persons who prepared and 
adorned the altars. ’ They, therefore, appointed 
Demosthenes to this charge : and ordered that he 
should have fifty talents, the sum to which his fine 
amounted, in compensation for his trouble. 

But he did not long er^oy his return to his coun- 

getc* and Phllopator, composed a History of Events fr^ PyiWiin' 
expedition into Peloponnesus to the death of the ibrmcr of thole 
princes.* 
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try, llie of Greece soon went to ruin. They 

lost the battle of Crano ^ in the month of Metagit* 
nion, a Macedonian garrison entered Munychia in 
Bo^omion, and Demosthenes perished in Pyanep- 
son. 

This last event happened in thefollowii% manner: 
When intelligence was brought, that Antipater and 
Craterus were coming to Athens, Demcmthenes and 
those of his party hastened to escape privately be- 
fore their arrival. Upon this the people, on the 
motion of Demades, condemned them to death. 
As they fled different ways. Antipater sent a com- 
pany of soldiers abojit the country to seize them. 
Archias surnamed Phugadotheras, or ‘ the Exile- 
hunter,’ was their captain. He was a native of 
Thurium, it is said, and had been some time a tra- 
gedian ; and Polus of .lEgina (they add) who ex- 
celled all the actors of his time, was bis scholar. 
Hermtppus reckons Archias among the disciples of 
Lacritus the rhetorician, and Demetrius states that 
he spent some time at the school of Anaximenes. 
This Archias however drew Hyperides the orator, 
Aristonicus of Marathon, and Himerasus the brother 
of l>emetnus the Phalerean, out of the temple of 
.^Bcus in iEgina, where they had taken refuge, and 
sent them to Antipater at Cleonae. There they 
were executed ; and Hyperides is said to have first 
hftd his tongue cift out 

“ Jo ^ neater mid Craterus. See Diod. Sic. xviiL Crano was 
a of Tbemlyy on the Peneus.^ 

** Not ftoiii fear of Antipater, as it is generally suppos^ed, for he 
had required them to be given up, but of their own countr3r- 

, men. Com. Hepos says, they were only banished ; and dmt, it 
does not appear^ whether for their mal-administiation, or tlieir deser- 
tion of the in it’s ^laniities. Upon tbU subject an oration of 

X^'curgus is which JEscbincs mrtc Xjnsf.xcui. ^ems to con- 

demn fer 'lt's severity# Demades being inci^ablei Smt flie infa- 
mous frequ^cy of his public convictions, of making any motion to 
the people, was restored to accusatorial ^coiopettency by a decree 
n^e expressly for that purpoill Of Polus the cwbrated octet, 
an interesting story i^;told by A. (Sell, vm * 
v idthor of tlie Lives of the Ten Orators^ be is said to 

bit it off, lest lie should be constrained to divulge the s^r'eto 
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Arcliias, being informed tiiat Demosthenes 
taken sanctuary in the temple, of Neptune at Calau> 
ria, passed over to it with his Thracian soldiers in 
row-lraats. As soon as he had landed, he went to 
the orator, and endeavoured to persuade him to quit 
the temple, mid to go with him to Antipater ; assur- 
ing him, that he had no hard treatment to expect. 
But it happened, that Demosthenes had seen a 
strange vision the night before. He thought that he 
was contending with Arcliias, which could best play 
the tragedian ; that he succeeded in his action, had 
the audience on his side, and would certainly have 
obtained the prize, had not Arcliias outdone him in 
■ the dresses and decorations of the theatre. When 
Archias therefore had addressed hhn with a great 
appearance of humanity, he fixed his eyes upon him, 
and said without rising from his seat ; “ Your acting 
did not move me formerly, nor will your promises 
“ move me now.” Archias then began to threaten 
him : upon which he added, “ Before, you acted a 
“ part ; now, you speak as from the Macedonian 
** tripod Only wait a while till I have sent my 
“ last orders to my family.” So saying, he retired 
info the kiner part of the temjilc, and taking some 
paper as if he meant to write, he put the pen in his 
mouth and bit it a considerable time, as he used to 
do when meditating his compositions, after which he 
covered his head, and held it in a Inclining posture. 
The soldiers who stood at the door, apprehendingj^^ 
that he took these methods to defer the fatal stroke, 
laughed at him, and called him coward. Archias 
then approaching him desired him to rise, and began 
to repeat his promises of making his peace with An- 
tipater. Demosthenes, who by this time felt the 
operation of the poison he had taken strong upon 
him, uncovered his face, and looking upon Arqhias j 


of the state : but Plutarch's account is the mere probable, «b be faod 
a most furious opponent to afbtipater and tfa;^ Macedonians.^ 
• *5 Referring to that ofDelphi, upon which the P;^th?B«f receised 
her inspiration.* ) , ® 


1 
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“ Now,*' said He, ** you may act the part of Oreon** 
** in the plav as scion as 3[OU please, and cast out this 
** carcase of mine unburied. For my part, O gra» 
** cions Keptune, I quit thy temple still breathing j 
** but \|^tipater and the Macedonians 'wqpld not 
“ have' scrupled to pro&ne it with aaarthelf.” By 
this time he could scarcely stand, and therefore he 
desired them to support him. But in attempting lb 
walk out, he fell by the side of the altar and expir- 
ed with a groan. 

Aristo says, he sucked the poison (as we have re^ , 
lated) from a pen. One Pappus, whose Memoirs 
were recovered by Ilermippus, reports that when he 
fell by the altar, there was found on his paper the 
beginning of a letter, “ Demosthenes to Antipater,” 
and nothing more. People being surprised, he adds, 
tliat he died so quickly, the Thracians who stood at 
the door assured them that he took the poison in his 
hand out of a piece of cloth, and put it tohis mouth ; 
and that to them it had the appearance, of gold; ' 
Upon inquiry made by Archias, a young maid who 
served Demosthenes said, he had long carried 
piece of cloth by way of amulet, Eratosthenes in- 
brnis us, that he kej»t the poison in the Itollow qt‘ a 
bracelet button, which he wore upon his arm®®. 
Matty others have written upon tiie subject ; hut it 
is not necessary to transcrilre all their diftcrent ac- 
counts. We sl#l only add, on the authority of 
Demcchares one pf his servants, that he did not 
his death oviing to poison, but to the favour of 


that possag^ in the Antigone of Sophocles (23^ Ad.) ' 
nhort Cr^OH^rbids the body of Polynices to be ouridSl. 

Hcnce,|«;rhai» the Inscription on the wiwlile fouu4 

some yearsfh^ among the rains of l^ritm’s villa, and sent ovifrto 
l)r»Meacl.i TJefflostiienes died.B. C. S22* f 

' “ %e l^in. H. N, xtudit. 1, The DenioGhafis^taebtioned bel«v, 
if Mia 4^ Cicero to hdee beeti Demosthenes* sister’s son, and to 
Imt simen an <»r!M»r|tal History oi" Atliens 'dgrii^ bis own ^imes. 
fBrut. lxxxir,.)i| boni as a vatyior and a itatesa»n, he |s 
metM^^theii»i%rof|btel<ivevof theTenOratc|s. SceSe^g. 
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ihe gods and a hajpp^r povidence, ivhich anatcdiod 
. him from the cruelty of the Macedonians by ‘ a 
’ speedy and easy death. He died on the sixteenth 
of Pya^iepsion, ahich is the most mournful day in 
the cci^emonies of the Thesmophoria"* ; the women 
keeping it w^h fasting in the temple of Cefes. 

It was not long before the people of Athens paid 
him the honours that were due to him, by erecting 
his statue in brass, and decreeing that the eldest of 
his &mily should be maintained in the Prytaneum 
at the public charge. The following celebrated in* 
scription was put upon the pedestal of his statue : 

Had like thy eloquence thy valour shone, 

Greece ne’er had served the Mars of Macedon. 


For no regard is to be paid to those, who assert that 
Demosthenes himself uttered these lines in Calauria^ 
just before he took the poison 

A little before 1 visited Athens, the following ad- 
venture is said to have happened. A soldier, being 
summoned to appear before the commanding officer 
upon some misdemeanor, put his little stock of gold 
into the hands of the statue of Demosthenes, which 

*7 Lu«iui in Encom. supposes, with however but little probabiUtr, 
that Antipater wished to nave availed himself of bis talents in pub- 
lic business t ^ 

** This was an annual f^val in honwr of Ceres Legifera. 
(^rg. £n. ir, 57.) It began upon the fiarteenth of that ihontb, 
and ended the eighteenth. lt*s third day was a day of ftsting and 
mortification. 

** This inscription (which he himself wrotn, if wn nuw tniM PRo;* 
tins, Bibliotb. Cod. 265;, a little, before his death in a kind of 
l^ket'book), for from doing Demosthenea honour, is the greatest, 
, msgrace that the Athenians could have fixed upon hb memoi^. 
It reproaches him with a weakness, which when the safety of hhi 
pAun^ was at stake, impli^ sinfii a dmlorable want of virtue and 
Ijiahbood, as no parts or ^nlt eeula eimiate^ (L.1 . ‘ M^en^l 
]Mk b^'to the long and eventfol .perlpd during whii^ Sfir. Fox 
was excluded fimn power, and t« the nnfbrtimate result pe' tnp* 
•tties pursued' by other statennen, I pannot he^ 
dife dbtfch.’ (Parr’s Character of Fox, ILdT?.) As W. fox 
Mitevcr served in the anny^the reproach, wjii^*, ap»i#»g X-, H 
impliex, can have no jq[^?Iic«tion to ^xwmoiy.* 

, voi.. y. ' y ; 
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werc^.in sotn« measure clenched. -'A' small pkn<i^ 
tree grew near, it ; and many leaves, either acci.- 
deniwly .lodged there by the winds, or purposely so : 
pla(^' by the soldier, covered the gold a conaidera- 
ole When he returned and found hiS money 

entire, the fame of this accident was spread abroad, 
ni|id,many of the wits of Athens strove which could 
write the best copy of verses, to vindicate Deinos- 
tihenes from the charge of corruption. 

A« for Demades, he did not long enjoy the new 
honours, which he had acquired. The being who 
took it in charge to revenge Demosthenes, led him 
ihto Macedon'*’, where he justly perished by the 
hands of those, whom he had basely nattered. They 
"had for some time hated him ; but at last they caught 
' him in n fsictt which could neither be excused nor 
pardoned. Letters of his were intercepted, in which 
he exhorted Perdiccas to seize Macedon and preserve 
Greece, wtyeh (he smd) ** hung only by an old rot- 
meaning Antipater. Dinarchus the Co- 
accusing him of this treason, Cassander 
TO much provoked, that he stabbed his son in 
his and aftertrard gave orders for his execution. 

Tbm, bjjr the most dreadful misfortunes, he learned 
thaf traitors always iirst foil themselves j a truth 
whicH Demosthenes had often told him brfore®*, 
though he would never believe it. Such, my Sossius, 
is theJ Life ., df Demosthenes, which we have compiled 
n^anner we cobid from books and from 

?» OratoiV. told by Pemosth, pro- , 

tiou^c<^,a He was a rrjend of Theopbrastue, tmd Denistnua . 

, 9 * JnOrat, 
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surnam(^^ ayid hirtL fh ;dUH^Uhh& 

\U ichool’/ctloics ; 't(f)phcskiilH^d/^'iiifhc hudf/ 

lW under Sjijlla lih Jirif cuuse\ tU tfhailii lAio Oi'^ecet 


Ills extraction . 
cimong hU i 

and server „ , 

' Und niiache6 hi nisei ftd the o]^hiiQ)is of the Nfiixo\4tad€)ny ; ^njhits 
the f/iost ceMrated' rkBoriciai'h jn "Asial Hi$ edkion t)H htU^Hig 
to Jtome. His too feqixM ]csU tiffd ^ixettfor^hdp in 

Sicily : Passion ^ fur glory. He tea) ns the names and places ef 
abode ofldte more eminent aTIzens , " His dwnterestedness, Ajuir 
(f Verres : Cicero procures hts condemnation* Hh private 
'^anipopidmtji^^at Uome^ > Gamds Hmng 
U^s, Hejs e/eofiBd eon^uli^ Paej^on dt Hoke. AConspir§i^ 

- CqtiHmi'^hayc^th AnionytHm^^ t^ cov^tdshlp^. CikM^p^^^ 
^^ulUes .at^,epdfmgJit}m^^^ tT^ rgpt^of of 

troops fa i 



conij^raton »'» Rtme, Their plane., .^i^^e^rtyUg p.nrj^pj^- 
'0a(t mtk iJfti 

rittgleqtkrlf Me irhUrdJ ‘.Cipi^j^iSUh/ihp^r^ 

'i^arh ^ eilserA ihovm j^^pkero^'- C^iline 

■^ui^uUup6ii>9*fJ* iha ikfjj^y^ks Coki^ /« ob* 

, V 2 ■ ■' ' 
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hU mtkual teifipraiser. Hit Uherd 
mtirnpormit. mjeitt upon Crassut •• and bom^. 
the habU (^aJemaJe musiaan, gets pnvatOp «do 
bma^f house, rfurw* the celebration of the mysteries o/thf^ Bona 
htta. .Gk^goies mndenee against him i but heii^acqMt^t and 
^^etX be reeondUd to him. Ceesar declares against Ciceros 
» W CMius summtmsTum to trial Hegoesabroad, and u banish^ 

W EJbrts made by the senatefor his restoration. He ts recalled. 

fet^. Acts of Clodins' tnbwmhip destroyed. 

MHO. He goes proconsul into Cilicia. His conduct 
At-, fftm his return, he finds Rome divided between Casar and 

« »■’-> ■' 

railleries in Bompefs camp. He sets out to meet Ceesar, who «- 
eems him mth great hotiour. Ligarius. He mthdraws/rm 
pubUe business, and gives himself up to study. Divorces his mfe 
T^mdia, and marries a your^er, whom he likewise puts away t 
p rath ^his daubster TulUa ,• and of Ceesar. Antony excites the 
people against Ceesar' s murtherers •• Mutual dislike between him 
and Cicero. Singular dream of the latter. He unites with Oc/a- 
and dresas esver the senate to his party. A^ony procures 
Ids proscription. He Jlies with Ms brother, who is betray^ and 
amssinaled. His perpUnties. He is put to. death. Hie head 
mi ^nds are es^sosed over the Rostra. 


The apcouiit which we have of Helvia the mother 
of Cicero is, that her ^imily was noble \ and her 
character excellent. Of his fether there is nothmg 
4id, iMt In extremes. For while some affirm that 
^ the son of a toiler % and educated in the same 
others djednce his origin from Attius TuUus®, 
a nrihce Who governed the Vdsci with great repu- 


> Q^wiWv^dnifiuRfly. 

.Mp fisMaay.; 
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tatidn. Be that as it may, 1 think the first of the 
family, who bore the name of Cicero, must have been 
an extraordinary man j and hence bis posterity did 
not f^ect the apj^ellation, but rather edited it'with 
pleasure, though it was a common subject of ddicide : 
for the Latins call a vetch cicer, and he had a flat ex- 
crescence bn the top of his nose in resemblance a 
vetch, from which he got that surname *. As for the 
Cicero of whom we are writing, his friends advised 
him, upon his first application to business and solicit- 
ing one of the high offices of state, to lay aside the 
appellation or to change it. But he nobly replied. 
That he would endeavour to make the name cn 
“ Cicero more glorious, than that of the Scauri and 
“ the Catuli.” When quaestor in Sicily, he conse- 
crated in one of the temples a vase or some other 
ofiering in silver, i^on which he inscribed hhi two 
first names Marcus Tullius ; and, punning upon the 
third, ordered the artificer to engrave a vetch. Such 
is the account, which we have of his name. 

He was bom on the third of January ^ the day 
upon which the magistrates now sacrifice and pay 
their devotions fi)r the health of the emperor ; and 
his mother is said to have been delivered of jbim 
without pain. It is also reported, that a spectre ^ 
peafred to his nurse j and foretold that the child, 
whom she had the ^ppiness to attend, would one 
day prove a signal benefit to the whble common- 

tcioutnest ef thu r<qiial lineage, but in a jdBe sdecte an aacoatar 
from an iUuttrioiis Roman 6mifr. (Brut IQ.) 

JUigia progpniet, et Ttdio a6 alto. (S3. ItaL) 

Festua, voc. Tullius, derives the name from the ancient ^tuatioa 
of tboi^ily at the conflutHBce of the Fibrenus and the,lari|.*' 

* Pliny’s account of the origin of this name is 'mmre pi^wable. 
. He naooses that the parson, firit here it, was rmlaikame for 
the cultivation of vetches. ^ Fahiiw, Lmital^ ahd nw had 
<. nfawe froia lieans, tares, and (H, K. xvHl 5.) tonkin 

It' adapted by MleMBe^, in of Cicero. Quiatp^ bow- 

ar«>, i.'4<., agrees^withPlutardi.* ■ ' ' ■ 

. i A. R a 107. m Rp, sdi Att,fii.^4,.wi.41 

' ^^ianpey wile hern in tbs pane year. . > f 
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-:w!e4itli of EdmcL These things might h&vc.pfi^ftH^ 
/or i^le <Jr<>ttnis, na4 he not speedily demopstret^ 
the <trw4vdf thei prediotipn,. When he was of 
.per/igjl.to^ljo to sphooh his genius bro^p^^^with 
, such sutjpiassing lustre, and he gained sdilistthguish- 
.e<| a reputation among the boys, that the, fiithcrs of 
•^^le of them repaired to the schools to see Cicero, 
jaiid tp ha\'e, specimens of his capacity for literature ; 
^ut the less civilised were angry with their sons, when 
they saw them take Cicero in the middle of them as 
tWy \talked, and always give him the place of honmir'’', * 
jEJohad that turn ot- genius and disposition, which' 
^Plato ' requires a scholar and a philosopher to possess, 
.'He had both capacity and inclination to learn all the 
arto^neither was there any branch of science that he 
despi^d I yet was Tie most inclined to poetry; and 
thpre is still extant, a poem, entitled ‘ Pontius Glau- 
cUs whiph was written by him when a boy, iu , 
tetrameter verse. In process of lime, when he had 
studied this art with grpatet: application, he wj^ 
Rooked upon as the best ppet, as well as the gne^est 
orjltor in ,^onpp., His reputation for oratory still, Re- 
mains,, flotwithstandingthe ponsiderable changes^hait 
have sjbeo bpegmade in the language ; but as ipany ' 
ingenious poets , have sheared splice his ti,me» his 
^poetry hasJost it’s crcditi.apd/s<UiOw P<^leeted®. , 

' When hp had finished tftqsp. studies througli which 


' .'f K ■ I 

' />, Ssn.BellJue.il. ,, , ? r)cRep.,v. 
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boys oonimonly pass, he attended the lectures ojf 
'Hiilq the academician’”, wiiom ()f%ll the scholah; of 
Clitoinachus the Romans most , admired for his elo*. 
queihee, and loved for his conduct. A.t the same 
time, he piade great improvement in the- knowledge 
of the law under Mucius Scmvola", an eminent law- 
yer and president of the senate. He likewise ac- 
quired a little military knowledge under Sylla, in the 
Marsian war ’®. lint afterward, finding the common- 
wealth engaged in civil, contests, which were likely 
to end in nothing but absolute monarchy, he W'ithf 
“drew to a philosophic and contemplative life ; con- 
versing with men of letters from Greece, and making 
farther advances in science. This method of life he 
pursued, till Sylla had gained the ascendency, and 
there appeared to be some established govcrjimeni 
again. 

About this time, Sylla oixlered to be sold by atic- 
tion the estate of one of the citizens, who bad fall- 
en under the proscription ; wheir it was knocked 
down to Chrysogonus, Sylla’s freedman, at the small 
surri of two thousand drachmae. Roscius, the son 
and heir of the deceased, expressed his indignation, 
and declared that the estate M as worth two hundred 
and fifty talents. Sylla, enraged at having his con- 
duct thus publicly called in question, brought an ac- 
tion against Roscius for the nnirther of his fethei-, 
and appointed Chrysogonus the manager: when 
such was the dread of the dictator’s cruelty, that no 
man offered to appear in the young man’s defence. 
In This distress, be applied to Cicero, whose friends 
urged him to come forward upon the ecoasion; 
thinking he could not have a nobler, or more glqriqus 
opportunity of entering the lists of feme. Aqcbfd- 
higly he undertook his defence, succeeded, and, gain.- 

Brot.Tx*KlxHaodT«sc. Qaaest.ii,8.* ^ ’ 

-'■*» Augur, and Con»«l A, U.,C. 688. He slso rttfdi^lliwl^unider 
. ap«!ttmfF«Fthat name. (He Ainic.,,L)» , . \ 

'*■ »* In thalSth year of his (Philipp, ' T'hU waa,a|so 
pahed die Social war. See the Liftrdf 
6 ' 
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ed great applause”. But fearing Sylla^s resentment 
be travelled iutcHGreece* and gave out that there- 
covprj of his health was the motive. He was in re-, 
ality/jif a lean and slender habit, and his stomath^was 
80 weal^ that he was obliged to be vei^< 4 ^ii;ing in 
his die 4 aud not to eat till a late hour „ih the day. 
||[is voice however had a variety of inflexions, but 
w&s at the same time harsh and unformed ; and as 
in the vehemence and enthusiasm of speaking he 
always rose into a loud key, there was reason to ap- 
prehend that it might injure his health. 

When he came to Athens, he heard Antiochus the . 
Ascalonite, and was charmed with the smoothness 
and the grace of his elocution, though he did not 
approve his innovations in philosophy. For Antio- 
cnus bad left*the New Academy (as it is called) and 
the sect of Carneades, either from clear conviction 
and from the strength of the evidence of sense ”, or 
B'om a spirit of opposition to the schools of Clitoma- 
chus and Philo, and had adopted most of the doc- 
trines of the Stoics But Cicero loved the New 
Academy, and leaned more and more to it’s opinions; 
Having already resolved, if he failed in his design of 
raising himself in the state, to retire from the Forum 
and ml political intrigues to Athens, and spend his 
days in tne quiet bosom of philosophy. 

But. not long afterward, be received the 'news of 
Sylla’s dea^. His body had by this time acquired 
exercise, and was now brought to a 
His voice was formed; and, at the 
aame it was full and sonorous, bad gained 

a 8 UjS|diuidi sweetness, and was brought td ia key 

* Hr ^ ^ ^ ^ 

<1 A C> the of . 26, This was his first ptdrlic, or 

eriaund ciaiiio. (Brat.4S4.) He had previously tried hb strength 
ia sonw p^kiita cauaei »id fi^ng pthers, that «f P. Quindtili^* 
This,! Mid^btonaffiriiiil^'-waa not d>e ewseof hk jouroey/iuha 
eootimiad a year oihaeqU^i^Jn Borne. " 

. u Whii^ arcesilaittheltuiaWthat Academy (apim3orPoletto, 
suecmsor |ii the^scko^uf Plato}, eowufitrcdai dia. 
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^ich his constitution cotttd bear. Besides, hh 
friends at Rome solicited him by letters to retmilr, ' 
and Antiochus earnestly exhorted him to apply him- 
sell to |4blic adairs. Fot which reasons he exercised 
afresh" his rhet#ical powers, as the best engines for 
business, and.called forth, his political talents. In 
short, he suffered not a single day to pass without 
either declaiming, or attending the most celebrated 
orators. In the prosecution of this design, he sailed 
to Asia and the island of Rhodes. Among the 
rhetoricians of Asia, he availed himself of the in- 
structions ofXenocIes of Adramyttium, Dionysius of 
Afagnesia, and Menippus of Caiia. At Rhodes he 
-studied under the rhetorician Apollonius the son of 
Molo and the philosopher Posidonius. « It is said 
that Apollonius, not understanding the Roman lan- 
guage desired Cicero to declaim in Greek} with 
which he readily complied, because he thought h^ 
faults might thus the better be corrected. When he 
had ended his declamation, the rest were astonished 
at his performance, and strove which should praise 
him most: Apollonius alone showed no signs of plea- 
sure while he was speaking, and when he had finish- 
ed, sat for a long time thoughtful and silent. At 
last, observing the uneasiness which it gave his pupil,^ 
he said ; ** As for you, Ci(%ro, 1 praise and admire 
** you : but I am concerned for the fete of Greece. 
“ She had nothing left her, except the gloiy of elo- 
** quence and erudition, and that too you are bearing 
** away to Rome.’* Cicero now prepared to apply 
hhnself to public affeirs, with san^ine hopes of spe-^ 
<^s } but bis spirit received a check ftom the oracle 
at Delphi. For upon his inquiring by what means . 

f I' 

** Not ^ Apolloniaa the son of Molo,* ,hat * 'AMilonhis 
Tbessmeinisu^e is mode tw our author in the Life' i|^ Caesar, ly; 

not, (7.^ Of all ha maaten Cloeiro gives tn oqpo^ 
BruU 91. f 'f. i 

‘ ' <1 fWm Vd. Max. ii.fi. itappesn tfaa(l,oot respeht tonla, 
ahili^bh he i^aa the first foreigner, who was allowed to iddresa tUe 
witbont an int^retetW* 
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ibe.pigKt acquire! tl^e'ii'ighest renown, the priestess 
.Iriije hini **. fallow nature, and not take tlie opinion 
qfthe multitude for the guide of his life,^', Hence 
4tlw^ that, after his coming to Rojpe, hfei%!ted at 
rst with great caution. H e was tintferajl and back- 
ward in applying for public offices, and hiidrthe mor- 
tification to find himself neglected, and called ‘ a 
Greek ’V and * a scholastic terms, which artisans 
•add others of the vulgar are vCrv liberal in applying. 

' But as he was naturally ambitious of lionour, and 
spurred on besides by his father and his friends, he 
betook himself to the bar. Nor was it by slow and 
insensible degrees, that he gained the palm of do* 

, quence ; his feme shone forth at once, and he was 
distinguisj^ed above all the orators of Rome. Yet it 
is said, that his turn for action was naturally as de- 
fective as that of Demosthenes ; and that therefore 
he profited as much as he could from the instructions 
of Roscius, who excelled in comedy, and of iEsopus 
whose talents lay in tragedy This j^Hsopus (we are 
told) when he was one day playing Atreus, in the 
passage where be considers how he should punish 
jThyestes, teing worked up by his passion to a degree 
of insanity, stnick with bis sceptre a servant who 
happened suddenly- to pass by, and laid him dead at 
* iiis feet. In consequence of these helps, Cicero 
feund bis powers of persnasion not a little assisted by 
, action a^nd just pronunciation. But as for the,baw|- 
orators, he laughed at them, and said; “ Their 
,‘Vf< yf^ikncss made them rise into clamour, as lame 
then on horseback.” , His excellence at hitthjg , 

, /U Th>«*t^e]latton, given hinit>yCaleDiu,p. 29‘i.,not. (2).,n:aill> 
.^narkd^atiiwptaniongthe Romans, ns implying an obi^quious 
, mid pa^Ucii^hatacter. See Cic. in Pison. 28., an4"Juy.‘iH. 78.* • 
' V Wikdetonl Kotv^eanltr, ivgaing from bis Da Orat. iii. SO. 

. ,59jj Tcne. ilt., tniaks Cicero wwilihave tlNw^Sd mdW, 

. Undon, have .esteemed sradeenw 

it eetpii^natfuah'^tnat ‘.tnsywho.act ittf^edlife8notttduii(fe!|i>bir 
I fruit, tmi true.-'lM Aean^S 8I»I .^E^put'Orc tiud'fe. httve 


tip# pleaded, diad t]i 

tiSe tli^w^cJiM feig 


:U.¥' 
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lOff a jest or repartee animated his pleadings, and 
therefore seemed not foreign to 1;he business of the 
Forum ; but by biinging it much into UfC) he odbnd- 
ed man^, and got the character of a malevolent man. 

He wu»a^p(Mnto<l quaistor at a period, when there 
was a scavcitvof corn; and liaving Sicily for his pro- 
vince, he gave the people considerable trouble at 
first, by compelling them to export their grain to 
Home. Hut afterward, when they had had expe- 
rience of his diligence, justice, and moderation, 
they honoured him more than any qiiaistoi they had 
ever received from Home. About that tune a num- 
ber of young Homans of noble families, who lay urv- 
•<lor the charge of having violatetl the rules of disci- 
pline, and not behaved with .sufficient Qi>urage in 
actual sen ice, were sent back to the prmtor of 
Sicily, Cicero undertook their defence, and acquit- 
ted himself of it with groat ability and success, 
Upon his return to Home, much elated with these 
advantages, he lud (as he himself informs us ’") a 
pleasant adventure. On the road through Campa- 
nia, meeting a person of some eminence with whom 
he was acquainted, he asked him, ‘‘ What they said 
“ and thought of his actions in Rome ?” imagining, 
that his name and the glory of his achievements bad 
filled the W'hole city. Uis acquaintance answered, 

Why, where have you been then, Cicero, all this 
“ time?” 

This answer extremely dispirited him ; for he found 
that the accounts of his conduct had been lost in 
Rome, as hi an immense sea, and bud made no re- 
markable addition to lua reputation. By mature rc- 
iflcxion upon this incident, he was brought to re- 
trench his ambition, because he saw that contention 
for glory was an cndlc.ss thing, and had no attain- 
able liwit. Nevertheless, his immoderate love of 
praise and his passion fbrglor>^ always remained wish 
nint, and often interrupted his best aud wisest de- 
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When he began to dedicate himself more earnestly 
to public busing, he thought that while mechanics 
Itoow the name, and place, and use of all tlieir tools 
and instruments (though those things are inanimate), 
it would be absurd for a statesman, ^hoiie functions 
cannot be performed but by means ‘of men, to be 
negligent in acquainting himself with the citizens. 
He ther^re made it his business to commit to me- 
mory not only their names, but the places of abode 
of the more eminent, what friends they most valued, 
and what neighbours were in their circle. So that 
whatever road in Italy Cicero travelled, he could 
easily point out the estates and houses of his friends. 

Though his own estate was sufficient for his neces- 
sities, yet as it was small, it seemed strange that he 
would take neither fee nor present for his ser\ice3 at 
the bar. This was most nemarkable in the case of 
Verres. Verres had been prsetor in Sicily, and had 
committed numberless acts of injustice and oppres- 
sion. The Sicilians prosecuted him, and Cicero 
gained the cause for them, not so much by pleading, 
as by forbearing to plead. The magistrates, from 
their partiality to Verres, put off the trial by several 
adjournments to the last day’*’ ; and as Cicero knew 
toere was not time for the advocates to be heard and 
the matter determined in the usual method, he rose 
up and said) ** There was no occasion for pleading.” 
lie therefore brought up the witnesses, and after weir 
depositions were taken, insisted that thejudges should 
immediately pronounce their verdict. 

Yet we have an account of several humorous 
sayings of Cicero's in this cause. Whep an eman- 
cipated slave (Caecilius by name) who was sucypected 

' totlie last day.* Cicero bron^ht it on, afew 
Verres* friend* here allvded to (Q. Hortessiiu and ^ Metcdlu*, tlie 
eoiiMlla elect, and M. Metellu* the near pnetor) were tq oonte into 
siioe. floe word (iwp*, aa Barton reniarka, may pmhapa he uaed 
in t|ia pface iwefinitely, or it may aignify the legitimate duratiop 4 ^ 
a ceiiaS, a* m 1 Cor, tv, 9.01 Of the aeven Oration*, which Wera 
.esi^imaed ojmn th» Obraai^ the two drst only were dsfhrere^ 

sod drove yerrw ioio voluntaiy exile. 

5 
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being a Jew, would have set aside the Sicilktis, 
and taken the prosecution of Vernss upon himself*** 
Cicero Sgid, What has a Jew to do with swine's 
** For the Romans call a boar*pig verm. 

And when^eflues reproached Cicero with effeminacy, 
he answfred, ** Why do you not first reprove your 
“ own children V* For Verres bad a young son, 
who was supposed to make an in&mous use of his 
advantages of person. Hoitensius the orator did not 
venture directly to plead the cause of Verres, but 
he was prevailed upon to appear in his behalf at the , 
laying of the fine, and had received an ivory** 
sphinx from him as a Idnd of fee. In this case, Cicero 
dsrew out several enigmatical hints against Horten- 
sius ; and when he said, ** He did not know how 
** to solve riddles f ’ Cicero retorted, ** That is some- 
** what strange, when you have a sphinx in your 
« house.” 

Verres being thus condemned, Cicero set his fine 
at seven hundred and fifty thousand drachms ; upon 
which, it was reported by censorious people, that he 
had been bribed to let him off so low**. The Sici- 
lians however, in acknowledgement of his assistanee, 
brought him, . when he was asdile, a number of atti- 
cs bk games and other very valuable presents; 
but he was so far firom considering his private advan- 
tage* lhat he made no other use of their generosity* 
than to. lower the price of provisions. 

** Cikro knew that Ctecilins was Secredy ft {Head to VerKS, and 
ftftxious to tiring him off. Agmoit him therefore ma the ffntirf'die 
Vcrrine orationa, entitled IXmatk^ directed; and it repritedbie 
claim with aaccess.* 

Of bronze, according to Quint, ri. S. ; or of Corinthian hrasa, 
ftcooidhig to nin. H. N. xxxiv. 8.^ 

** fine, indeed, was very iscunsidendde. legalffne fife 
anttoitimr, in such cases pa d»t of Verriea, waa tjelee the awa ppt- 
ttrtaid.* The SidliatiBliud a charge of 4£.SS%916 agmoat Ycj^t 
stast therefore have b^4g.ifi«^838;iMt7fioiDOOdNMk|naa 

wWe thdy equivalent to , Plidarofa must tltoxeib#e,j,g^ 

’'piubsidv,'havd berinaiatokmi. (L.\ ' r/ ! ' 

^^%ioer«% own wqrda, io&e^ h appeani that hi m 
' eiptlidpiiiges at above ^.,800,000. Qa^iuoifr^ 4 
rtpeio* 
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conritiy seatt at Ai^iniiai’, tt 
i%irm'nea£ Naflp^'and anotbw at ^mpcii, birt nair 
ther of them w^ vetybonsidlraWe/ 'With, his wiffi 
Tereiitia he rebeivtSd fortune of 
twenty thousand ■ denatih ' and ' hp ‘'Ik heir 

( to spmedung that (amounted to < nme^ai'^ousund 
' more/ Upon this, he- iivfed ini a gented and at the' 
jjametime a d:ugal manner^ nith men of iktors, both 
Greeks and Romans, ! about him. He rarely took 
his meal before sunwset ronotthat business, or study, 
prevented hife sitting down to table sooner ; but thei 
^eakimss; of bis.' stomach, bethought, required such' 
a.^regimei). He was so exact indeed in ail respects 
. '' itt the care of bis healthy that he had his stated honrs 
fl^ rubbing, and for the exercise of walking. By 
this management of his constitution, he gained k' 
asjffieimit stock ofhealth and/ strength for the labours ' 
and fetigues, which he afterward underwent. ' * ' 
'iMe ateliaguishcd the family town^hmise to his bf'o* 
.and took up his residence on the Rilatibe iiill''' y. 
l^rab those tifho came to pay Uieir court to him might 
not''have too &r to go. For he had a levee 
doy'i not ims than Crassns had tor his wealth, or Rom.< t 
pfey.ftr bis interest in the army;, though they were^ 
molt foRbwed, and the greatest mem in Rorae..- 
Fom|i€^.himsdf ^ou^lhim the 'Utmost ‘^attoniionvi 
‘f ^ibimd |}is political assistance veryt^d) to bim;^ 
'm re^ct Wh.to power , and to repotatiem. ■ r-. ^ 

% pi-ffitorshipi^bgihad ; 
‘ miilk ,cam{i^biors wjhoi jg^ersons of disliik^icm|n 
ufti'Oa teamed iirst nn' tiie list. ‘ Ara* pe>^^ 
ici Jhe ^courts of justice, he acted the/ut-' ' 

iAJ'honoir. .fidwW 
sift interest of to own; ' 

' that'bf C^ss^, a(5c|i 

1 - 
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fijlie^ce an^ the activity of, Ilia when^tlie‘ 

judges were goi:^ to decide the cau^, it is said he; 
wept Jion^e^ cut his hair, and|)jutoii a. white habit 
a&'if heA^ gained the victory, and was about to re- 
turn Idr ci|d|pped to the Forufn« But Crassus met 
him in his court-yard^ and told him that all the^ 
judges had given their verdict against him ; which ^ 
affected him in such a manner, that he turned back' 
again, took to his bed, and died ". Cicero gained' 
honour by this affair, for it appeared that he kept ’ 
strict watch against corruption in the court. 

There was another person named Vatinius®®, an' 
insolent orator, who paid very little respect to the * 
judges in his pleadings. It happened, that he had* 
his neck full of scrophulous swellings. This man ap-> ‘ 
plied to Cicero about some business or other ; and: 
as that magistrate did not immediately comply witlitjf 
his request, but sat some time deliberating, he said ; 

“ I could easily swallow such a thing, if I were * 

“ prWtor upon which Cicero turned round, and 
replied, “ But 1 have not so large a throat." 

When only two or three days of his office remained: 
unexpired, an information was laid against Manilius^^ 
for having embezzled the public money. Manilius, ^ 
who was a favourite with the people, andpruseeutedtii 
ip fhek opinion solely on Pompey’s account (being 
his^pardcular friend), desired to have a day fixed for ' 

The story it di&tently related by Valeriti^ Maximus (ix. 1^} . 
■He says that Macer was iu court waiting tlie issue, and fiercciv.'' 
ing,,t|iat (Jicero was proceeding to give sentence i^ainst. hitp, ■ 
sent tp inf(mi bini that he whs dead, and unniedialely spf&asted' - . 
' hiinself with bis handkerchief. Cicero therefore did not pronounce 
sentence against him, by which means his estatd'was kavca tohisson 
. L^nius Ctdvus. Notwithstanding this, Cicerp hia^F,* in on<^of \ 
h^ |^[>tsd» tp Atticus, affirms that he actually condw^edhim^ 

Ii^thp veiy next speaks of tlm , popular ^teem,, which be gained %••• ' 
so.d^g (L.) Mirecr was an advoCateof merit, (Briit|^,^0 
mid^hM'eomposed some historical works. de’HIa , ■ 

>' 'o'’ 

fellow, whose proverbi4|(amf^ula;b.«gSiihi'|#ni^ 
gWw aes^hablepBma^ Jt^Cojnjt. Sai^l'ir. 
h^ thelan^cBts 8dhhan^,chjhacteT|«tii^ 
pudenice^./ ’ 
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Ills tf^l i tod^ 0cero appointed the very next, the 
peoj^e «were offended, because it had been 
eustoinaty for (he roeetors to allow the accused ten 
the least. Ihe tribunes therelbre <^d Ocero 
to apiear before the commons, and |pvl!(R||B'aC^unt 
► ’ tiif thw proceeding. He desired to be'^h#rd in his 
^^own defence, which was to the following effect: ** As 
** I have always behaved to persons impeached with 
*• all the moderation and humanity, which the laws 
“ w'ill allow, I thought it wrong to lose the opportu- 
“ nity of showing Manilius the same candour. I was 
** master only of one day more in my office of prae- 
** tor, and consequently must appoint that ; for to 
’ “ have left the decision of the cause to another ma- 
“ gistrate was not the method for those, who were 
** inclined to seive Manilius.” This made a won- 
derful change in the minds of the people ; they were 
lavish in their praises, and desired him to undertake 
. the defence himself, with which he readily complied ; 
hb r^ard for Pompey, who was absent, not being 
his smallest inducement. In consequence of this, he 
again presented himself before the commons ; and 
.giving an account of the whole affair, took the oppor- 
tunity of severe reflexions upon those wha 

fovoured olifl|Phy, and enVied Pompey’s glorj^r®^. 

Yet, fortWsake of their country, the patriciims 
fo^ned the plebeians in raising him to the consulship, 
^e oqc^^sion was as follows: The change, which 
,l^]lla lukd' introduced into the constitution, at first 
lipp^red uneasy ; but by time and custom it camd. 

esftiblishm$»tt^ which many tb^ght not , 
gr^ble. At present there were some who sougm 
to dfoet another change, merely iii order to«grati|y ^ 
,|h^.Ownatattice, and without the least ^ew to the 
' Pdmpe^ was engaged with the kinga 
Ai^enm, and there was nofoi^e in 
ip check the authors uf'fhia 
^ They lu^ for ^ir chtfif a 

bcldfeBd tiberprisu^vpifif^ 

WTyi^jbiiM^tiMOntkiBkstiUext^ 
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feAiarkable versatility of aianners, c^ledLaeius CW 
tilitie. Beside a variety of otber Crimes, he vfm 
ac<msed;of having debauched hisovndaaighter, and 
killed 1^ own brother. To screen himself pro-' 
Seditioii^r the latter, he persuaded Sylla i^ut tus 
brother aipdag the proscribed, as if he hadiJ^n stpl. 
alive. These prodigates, with such a leader, amo^ 
other engagements of secrecy and fidelity sacrificdQ 
a man, and ate of his flesh Catiline had corrupted 
numbers of the Roman youth, by indulging their de- 
sires in every form of pleasure, providing them wine 
and women, and setting no bounds to their extrava- 
gance for these purposes. All Tuscany, and the 
_ greatest part of Cisalpine Gaul, were ripe for a re- 
volt. The vast inequality of the citizens in point of 
property prepared Rome, likewise, for a change. 
Men of spirit among the nobility had impoverished 
themselves by their enormous expenses on public 
exhibit ions and entertainments, on bribing for ofiici^, 
and on magnificent buildings, by which means the 
riches of the city were fallen into the hands of low 
people. In this tottering state of the commonwealth, 
there needed no mighty force to overset it: it wasia 
the power of any bold adventurer to accomplish it’s 
ruin. 

Catilifie however, before he began his operations, 
wmited a strong fort from which to make sallies, 
and with tlmt view stood for the consulship. Hia 
prospect seemed very promising, because he hoped 
> tq have Caius Antonius for his collegue ; a man who 
had no firm principles either good or bad,. nictf any 
resolution of his own, but who would form a, cohsir- 
derable addition to the power of any; guiding chief 
Many persons of virtue and honour, perceiving tld*' 
danger, proposed Cicero fi>r the , consulship 
|>hople accepted him with pleasuip 

as Sallust (Bell. Cat. 23.) ini^irms us, 
a^ntiwee, * drank of his blood.* Ths^^dun■actar, 

' SS etm&med sadi eapaaded % itlifa 

' *, vdii 'V. A v;,: 
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was Rafted, «a4 Ciaer® ^ ^nteniu^ 

appoioted eonsuls} thotlgh Cicero’^ was pnly 

thp ei|upstrian curdei', and his coinpe^itc^'s o£ 
patrickii' :^ilie$. 

Cati|mf*s designs were not yet disc^pipj. to the 
pe»p?e." Cicero Ijowever, at his entripcp pp Ids 
office, had great afiairs upon his hands, the preludes 
of what was to fidlow* On the one side, those wh,o 
had been incapacitated by the laws of Sylla ^rom 
bearing offices, a powerful and numerous body, be- 
gan now to solicit them, and to make all possible 
interest with the people. It is true, they alleged 
many just and good arguments against the tyranny 
ef Sylla, but the period was unseasonable. On the 
Other side, the tribunes of the people })ro[)osed law?, 
which had the same tendency to distress the govern- 
ment ; for they wished to appoint Decemvirs, and 
to invest them with unlimited authority. This wa? 
to extend over the whole of Italy, Syria, and all 
Bompey’s late conijuests. They were to be poai- 
missinned to sell the public lands in these countries, 
to judge or banisii whom they pleased, to plant colo- 
nies, to take money out of the public treasury, and 
to levy and keep on loot what trcM)]>s they might 
deem necessary'. Many Romans of high distinptiqn 
were pleased wdtii the bill, and in particular Cicero*^^ 
college, Antony, who hoped to be one of the tfn. 
it was thouglit, likewise, that he was no strangcf to 
jUatilinC'S designs ; and that, on account of his im- 
mense debt, fie did not disrelish them. This 'vyas ap 
alarming circumstance to all, who had the good of 

country at heart ; and against it Cicero lirst 
made provision, by getting il>e pnw ince qf iirlfio^on 
decreed to Antony, and not taking that of Gaul al- 
lotted 40 With this favour Antony was so 

mwdi* dplighted, that he was rcfidy,* like a hired 
|la^r, to act a subordinate part under Cicero for 

C. 63# there were fix corap^fkqujs^t 
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|he 9 (f his country. Having thus managed 

his collegue, Cicero began*with greater courage tq 
tal^e hi^ measures against the seditious party. He 
adduped his objections against the bill in the senate, 
and eflfectuiilly silenced the proposers *yh^ seized 
another oj^portunity however, and coining prepar- 
ed, insisted that the cousiils should appear before 
the people. Cicero, not in the least intimidated, 
commanded the senate to follow him, and addressed 
the commons with such success, lliat they threw out 
the bill, liis victorious eloquence indeed had such 
an effect upon the tribunes, that tliey abandoned 
also some other projects, which they had in medi- 
tation. 

He was in fact the man, who most effectually 
showed the Romans what charms eloquence can add 
to truth, and that justice when properly supported 
is invincible. He showed them also that a magis^ 
tratc, who watches for the good of the community, 
should always in his actions prefer right to popular 
measures ; and in his speeches should know how tp 
make those right measures agreeable, by separating 
from them whatever may^ give otience. Of the grace 
and power, with which he spoke, we have a proof ip 
a the.atrical regulation adopted dining his consulship. 
Rfcvioiisly, those of the equestrian order<8at mixed 
■with tlie commonalty. Marcus Otho in his priptor- 
ship wa? the first, who separated the knights^ from 
the other citizens, and appointed them seats which 
they still enjoy ®'. The ])eople Ipoked upon this as a 
mark of dishonour, and hissed and iufulted Qtho, 
when he appeared in the theatre. Tlije knights, on 
the other hand, received him with loud plfudRs. 

This was first ofh'.s throe Orations de AgrarJiA, (t.) 
The other two were nddro$!^c(i to the people. Tliey are 
but the kst in a very mutilHtejd coiulition * , 

3< About fbttr' years before, under the consulship ef Piso and 
Ol^brio. But nrVosp, othaac Dames were huO. Roscius w is 
Dot then piwtor ; bsi w«k» triboitt. (Uv. %it. xeix., Dio xxxvi. 
2S.) * . ' ■ 

X 2 
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The people repeated th^fir hissing, and the knights 
their applause, till at last they came to mutual re- 
proaches, and threw the whole theatre into the ut- 
most disorder. Cicero being informed of the dis- 
turbance, came and summoned the people to the 
temple of Bellona ; where partly by his reproofs, and 
partly by his lenity, he so corrected them, that they 
returned to the theatre, loudly testified their appro- 
bation of Otho’s conduct, and strove with the knights 
\vhich should do him the most honour. 

Catiline's conspiracy, which at first had been in- 
timidated and discouraged, was now beginning to 
recover it’s spirits. The accomplices assembled, 
and exhorted each other to commence (heir opera- 
tions with vigour before the return of Pompey, who 
Was said to be already marching homeward with his 
forces. But Catiline’s chief motive for action was 
the dependence, which he placed on Sylla’s veterans. 
Though these were scattered all over Italy, the 
greatest and most warlike part resided in the cities of 
Etruria, and in idea were again plundering and shar- 
ing among themselves the wealth of Italy. They 
had Manlius for their leader (a man, who had served 
with high distinction under Sylla), and entering at 
this time into Catiline’s views, they came to Rome 
to assist in the approaching election ; for he was 
now a second time suing for the consulship, and 
had resolved to assassinate Cicero in the tumult of 
that assembly. 

‘ The gods seemed to presignify the machinations 
of these incendiaries by earthquakes, and thundets, 
an4 apparitions There were also intimations from 
human authorities, true enough in themselves, but not 
sufficient the conviction of a person of Catilihe’s 
quality 8nd power- * Cicero, therefore,^journed the 
day or election ; and having summoned (Stiline before 
the ^ate, examined him upon the informations which 

>‘.pf thesf Cicero liimself giv^ a lone detail, Catil. Jii. 8., and Re 
Div. 1 17, Thfey are also referred to oy Rio xxxvu. 25., abd by 
Jul. Obseq. de Prodigii#.* 
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he had received. Catiline, believing there were 
many in the senate desirou’s of a change, and at the 
same time liappy to sliow his resolution to his ac- 
complices who were then present, answei’cd with a 
calm firmness ; “As there are tw^o bodies, one of^ 
“ them feeble and decayed yet with a head, the other 
“ strong and robust without one, v\hat hai'm am I 
“ doing, if 1 give a head to the body that wants it ?” 
By these enigmatical expressions, he meant the 
senate and the people. Cicero, consequently, was 
still more alarmed. On the day of election, he put 
on a coat of mail ; the principal persons in Rome 
conducted him from hjs house, and great numbers 
of the youth attended him to the Campus Martius. 
'I'liere he threw back his robe, and displayed part of 
the coat of mail, on purpose to point out his danger. 
The peo[)lc were incensed, and immediately gathered 
about him ; the consequence of which was, that 
Catiline was again rejected, andSilauus and Murena 
chosen consuls. 

Not long after this, when tlie veterans were as- 
sembling for C'atilinc in Ktrnria, and the day ap-, 
pointed for carrying the plot into cxecutioji ap- 
proached, three of the first and most illustrious j)er- 
sonages in Rome, Marcus Ckassus, Marcus Marcellus, 
and Mctellus Scipio, went and knocked at Cicero’s 
door about midnight ; and having called the porter, 
bade him awake his master, and tell him who at- 
tended. Their business w'as as follows : Crassus’ por- 
ter liad brought him in a packet of letters afler sup- 
jicr, which he had received from a person unknowm. 
They were directed to different persons, and there 
was an anonymous one for Crassus himself". Thi? 
#lonc he read, and when he found that it conveyed in- 

* 

31 Sec the Life of Crassus, III. It is rather surpr^a^ that 
Sallust, witu is anxious to acquit Crassus of all participation in the 
conspiracy, makes no mention of tliis letter, and hi% cotisequeiit 
coimnunication of it to Cicero. The English reader will be remind- 
ed, by it of a similar 4etcction, in the case of the Gunpowder-plot, 
efiected by an anonymous letter scut ta Lord Monteagle.* 
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fixation of aliotirible massdcfe intended by Ca'tiUne, 
and hirt to retire out of the city, without 

dplbnin^ *1116 rest, he immediately hurried to wait 
iitfon Cicero. J’on he was not only terri^d at the 
• impending danger, but he had also to reinbve' sdnie 
saspicibn, Vrhicn had ans'en Horn his aCqtiaintance 
^itn Catiline. Cicero, having consulted with them 
what was proper to be d'ohe, assembled the senate at 
bt'eak of aay, and delivered the letters according to 
ihelr dircctibh,s, desiring at the same time that they 
be read in public. They all concurred in 
the sanfe account of the conspiracy, 
ta^ihtus Airiiis likewise, a man of prastorian dig- 
Jbity, informed the Senate of the levies which had 
l»een made in Etruria, and assured them that Manlius 
DHth a considerable force was hovering about those 
l^rts, and pnly waiting for news of an insurrection 
ih Rothe. Upon thbse informations the senate made 
k 'decrete, by Which all affairs were committed to the 
consuls, and they were empowered to act in the 
lhann‘er wliich they should deem best for the preser- 
'■^’tibn of the commonwealth. This is an edict, 
i^vhich the senate seldom issue, and never except in 
sbitneimrnihent danger®'. 

When Cicero was invested with this power, he 
com milled the care of things without the city to 
Quintus MetelluS, and took the direction of all with- 
in niidn himself. He made his appearance every 
atfended and guarded by such a multitude of 
jlihotole, that thby filled great part of the Forum. 
CaniiniB, pnhble to support any longer delay, detcr- 
0 repair to Manlius and his army j and or- 
dfei'ed Ma^uS and Cethegus to take tliSir swordS 
'and go 0 Cicero’s house early in the morning, wlieiia 
under pretence of paying their compliments they 
were 0 attack find kill him. But Fulvia, a woman 

; ^^ii^nieiswB'nawfes am not correct; but Cicero, Sidlust, and Appiaa 
lire too much at variaaoe jritb each other, to 'enable us to gi^e fmrni 
vitbprecisTon. 
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4 ( quMity, tfreut to Cicero in tUe nigbt to inform hirf» 
of his danger, mid charged him to he oh his ^aard» 
particularly against Cethegus. As soon as it liras 
light, the assassins came ; and being denied entrance^ 
grew Very insolent and clamorous, which iiKowever 
only rendered them the more suspected. 

Cicero went out afterward, and assembled the 
senate in the temple of Jupiter Stator, wiiich stands 
at the entrance of the Via Sacra, oh the way to the 
Palatine hill. Among the rest Catiline appeared, 
as witli a design to make his defence, but there was 
not a senator who would sit near him : they all left 
his bench, and when he began to speak, they inter- 
rupted him in such a manner, that he could not be 
heard. 

At length Cicero rose up, and commanded him 
to depart the city“®. “For,” said he, “while I 
“ eiufiloy only words, and you weapons, tliere should 
“ at least be walls between us.” Catiline upon this 
immediately marched out with three hundred men 
well armed, and witii tlic fasces and other ensigns of 
authority, as if he had been a lawful raagisti'ate. In 
this manner he joined Manlius, and having assembfed 
an army of twenty thousand men, went round to the 
cities, in order to persuade them to revolt. Hosti- 
lities being thus openly commenced, Antony, Ci- 
cero’s colleguc, was .sent against liim. 

Those wlioin Catiline had corriu^tM, and thought 
proper to leave in Home, were kept togetheV and 
encouraged by Cornelius Lentulus surnamed Stira, 
a man of noble birth but profligate life. He had 
been ekpeJlcd from tlie senate for Ins debaucheries, 
but was then a second time pra*for, for that was a 
customiry qualification, when (^ected persons were 
to be restored to tlieir places in thi? sOnatse As to 

3* Not by express words, for that would have been invidious , but 
, imlirectly, by luying open the whole plan of the ebnspiraej, arid bit- 
feproilchfrtg httri fbr his nefarious project. Sometime, most 
the pBssa^ rtcre (}urifcd, occurs Orfft. Cdtil. i. S.* 

3 } When a Uoinan &ei<utor was axpeliad, an apj^ointment to a 

V ' ' '6 
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the surname of.iSura, It is said to have been given 
him oh the following occasion : When he was quaes- 
tor in the time of Sylla, he had lavished away im- 
mense sums of the public money. Sylla* incensed 
at his behaviour, demanded an account of him iu 
full senate. Upon this, Lentiilus came up in almost 
negligent and disrespectful manner, and said, “ I 
“ nave no account to give you, but I present you 

with the calf of my leg which was a common 
expression among the boys, when they had missed 
their stroke at tennis. Hence he had the surname 
of Sura [the Roman term for the calf of the leg3. 
At another time, being prosecuted tor some great 
offence, he corrupted the judges. W'^hen they had 
given their verdict, thougJi he was acquitted by only 
a majority of two, lie said ; “ He had put himself to 
“ a needless expense in bribing one of those judges, 
“ for it would have been sufficient to have had a ma- 
“ jority of one.” 

Such was the disposition of this man, who had not 
only been solicited by Catiline, but was moreover in- 
fatuated with vain hojics, which jirognosticators and 
other impostors had inspired. They forged verses in 
an oracular form, and brought them to him as from 
the books of the Sybils. These lying prophecies sig- 
nified the decree of fate, “ That three of the Cornelii 
“ should be monarchs of Rome.” They added, 
“ That two had already fulfilled their destiny, Cinna 
** and Sylla : that he was the third, to whom the. 
5 * gods now offered the monarchy ; and tliat ho 
** ought by all means to embrace his high fortune, 
“ and not ruin it by delays, as Catiline had done.” 

id* 

prsctorglup \^as, among others^ a sufficient qualification for him to 
resume hia s&t. (Dioxxxvil.) 

Viz^^To be struck by the ball— So Turnebus explains it, Ad-?' 
vers. vii. if,, and to this custom Persius probably alludes : 

Cadimu^ inqu0 vkem pmbemus cmra, (Sat^ iv, 42 .) 

TW» dravatbu however, as referred to the conspirator Lentulus, 
is obviously false j the name being of considerable antiquity, jSep 
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- Nothing little or trivial now entered into Lentulus* 
schemes : he resolved to inurther the whole senate, 
and as many of the other citizens as he possit^j^ 
could, to burn the city, and to spare none but the 
sons of Pompey, whom he intended to seize and hold 
as hostages kw a peace with tliat general. For by 
this time it was strongly reported, that he ^as on his 
return from his great expedition. I'lie conspirators 
had fixed upon a night during the feast of the Satur- 
nalia for the execution -of their enterprise, had 
lodged arms and condtustibles in the house of Ce- 
thegus, and having divided Rome into a hundred 
parts, had .selected the same number of men, to each 
•of whom was allotted his quarter to be set on fire. 
As this was to be done bv them all at the same mo- 
ment, they hoped that the conflagration would be 
general : others were to inteicept the water, and kill 
all tiuit went to seek it. 

While these thing.s were preparing there happened 
to be at Rome two embassadors from the Allobroges, 
a nation which had been much oppressed by the 
Romans, and was very impatient under their yoke 
These Lentulus and his party judged i)ioper persons 
to raise commotions in Gaul, and bring over that 
country to their interest, and therefore they made 
them partners in the conspiracy. They likewise 
charged them with letters to their magistrates, and 
to Catiline. To the Gauls they promised liberty ; 
and they desired Catiline to enfranchise the slaves, 
and march immediately to Rome. Along with the 
embassadors, tliey sent one Titus of Crolona, to 
carry the letters to Catiline. Rut the measures of 
these inconsiderate men, who generally consulted 
upon their affairs over their wine and in company 

39 This festival is celebrated about tbe end of December, whctt 
file nights are of their greatest length. 

According to Sallust (Hell. CatiU <14?.) tlic city onlj clivid d 
iuto a du/en parts. The same historian gives a fall detail of the 
subsequent transactions of the conspirators nith tlic enibasMidor»-of 
'tl>e Allobroges {]iod. Dauphin6,and nearly the whole of Savoy 
* Novisgue rebut Athbroai. (Her. Epotl. xt i. (5.)* 
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dilififBhce, s6bcr address, Idid ^rfeill capacity of 
(S^ro. He had his emissaries in evfery part of 
Ihe city, to trace all their steps ; and hh had, be- 
sides, a secret correspondence vvdth many whb pre- 
tended to join in the conspiracy, byVnich ‘means 
he got intelligence of their treating with those 
alrahgcrs. 

In consequence of this, he laid an ambush for thfe 
Crotonian in the night, and seized him and the let- 
ters ; th-C embassadors themselves privately lending 
him their assistance'*'. Karly in the morning he as- 
sembled the senate in the temple of t'oncord, where 
he read the letters, uiid took the depositions of the 
witnesses. Junius Silanus deposed, that several per- 
sons had heard C-ctliegns say, “ Three consuls and 
“ four prmtors would ^ ery soon be killed.” The 
evidence of Piso, a man of consular dignity, con- 
tained circumstances of a similar nature. And Cains 
Sulpitius one of the pra>tor.s, who had been sent to 
Cethegns’ hou^e, discovered there a large quantity 
of javelins, swords, poniards, and other arms, all 
newly furbished. At last, the senate giving the 
Ootonian a j>romise of indemnity, Lentnlus beheld 
himself entirely detected, and laying down his office 
(lor he was then prmtor), put off his purple robe in 
the house, and took another more suitable to his J>re- 
sent distress. Upon which, both he and his accom- 
plices were delivered to the praetors*^ to be kept in 
custody, but not in chains. 

It was now late, and as the people were waiting 
yrithdut in great numbers for the event eff die dayj 
Cicero ^nt out and gave them an" account of it. 
After which they conducted him to the house Of it 
friend, who lived in his neighbourhood j his own 

Tiicse embassadors had been solicited by UmbrendS to join his 
party ; hut unoh 'mature deliberation they thought ^ safest to atnd^ 
hy the ^tate* and accordingly discoyefed the plot to Fabius 
{iW patron of their n^itJoni. " , 

Or other public characteus, Jo Sallust^ Bell, CatiK^ 
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occupied by the wbhieh, who tvere then em- 
ployed in the mysterious rites of the goddess, whom 
the ilohiatls call Bona (or * the Good’) and the 
Creeks (^hecea'*®. An annual sacrifice is offered 
her in the consul’s house by his wife and mother, 
and the vestal'virgins give their attendance. When 
Cicero was retired to the apartments assigned him, 
with only a few friends, he began to consider what 

P unishment he should inflict upon the criminals, 
le was extremely loth to proceed to a capital one, 
which the nature of their oftence seemed to demand, 
as well on account of the mildness of his disposition, 
as from the apprehension ofbeing censured for inak- 
fngau extravagant and severe use of his power against 
men, who were of tfie first families and had power- 
ful connexions in Rome. On the other side, if’ he 
gave them a more gentle chastisement, lie thought he 
should still have sometliing to fear from them. He 
knew that they would never rest with any thing less 
than death, but would rather break out into the r.mst 
desperate villainies, when their former wickedness 
should be sharpened by fresh resentment. Besides, 
he might himself be branded witli the mark of timi- 
dity and s^eakness, and the rather because he was 
generally supposed not to possess mucli courage. 

Before he could come to a fixed resolution, the 
women who were sacrificing observed an extraordi- 
nary presage. When the fire on the altar seemed to 
b‘e extinguished, a strong and bright flame suddenly 
burst forth from the embers The other women 
were terrified at the prodigy ; but the vestal virgins 
ordered Terehtia, Cicero’s wife, to go to him imme- 
diately, and command him from them, Boldly to 

■•3 See Ac Life of Cccsaf, IV. 366., and Juv. vi. 315, tltow 
might also he celebrated in the house of tiic prastdr. (lb.)* 
iSee Suet, in Tib. xiv., and Virg. Eci. viii. 10.5., upon which 
Servius reftr.<t to this very circumstance, as attested by ^iccro fn 
nil ^oem upon nis onii Consulship; tltough no allusian to is now 
to be found, even in his De ftiv. *. 17^, Miere the prodigies attend- 
ing liis cpnsnkhip are epwftetsflKSdi* 
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follow his best judgment in the service of his coun- 
“ try : because the goddess, by the brightness of this 
“ flame, promised him not only safety but glory in 
“ his enterprise.” Tercntia was by no means of a 
meek and timorous disposition, but had her ambi- 
tion, and (as Cicero himself says) took, a larger share 
with him in politics, than she permitted him to take 
in domestic business in returti. She now informed 
him of the prodigy, and exasperated him against the 
criminals. His brother Quintus, and Publius Nigi- 
dius one of his philosophical friends, of whom he 
made considerable use in the administration, strength- 
ened him in the same purpose. 

Next day, the senate met to deliberate upon the 
punishment of the consj)irators ; and Silanus being 
first asked his opinion, mo\ ed lor sending them to 
prison, and punishing them in the severest manner 
that was possible. The rest in their order agreed 
with him, till it came to Cains Cmsar, who was sub- 
sequently dictator. Cajsar then a young man, and 
just in the daw'n of power both in his measures and 
his hopes, was taking that road which he pursued, 
till he converted the Homan commonwealth into a 
monarchy. This Mas not at that time indeed ob- 
served by others, but Cicero had stiong suspicions 
of him He took care, however, not to give him 
any handle against him. .Some say, the consul had 
almost obtained the necessary iiroofs, and that Cmsar 
had a very narrow escape. Others assert that Cicero 
purposely neglected the infiirmations which might 
liavc been had against him, from a fear of his friends 
and his great interest. For, had Caesar been brought 
rlndcr the same predicament with the 'conspirators, 

^ ■•s P. Nfgidiii.s Figulus, the most learned of the Romans after 
Varry (A, QelL iv. ft.), was highly esteemed by Cicero, as the same 
writer, infomp us, xi. 11., on account of his taleiiu and acquire- 
luents, but still more for his co-operution in public measures, Set 
%'• 5>d *y. i;i. He cumimsed several wo^, and, among the 

test a Tsil^tisc upon Aniqials, and enutber cm Grammar. He ftd- 
ktWed th ^forliuies of Pompey, and digd in exile B, C. 45.* 

• * See the Life of Catsar'.iV. $6l'. ' 

• I' <1*1 ' t 
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it would rather have contributed to save than to de- 
stroy them. 

\Vhcn it came to his turn to give judgement, he 
rose and moved ; “ Not for punishing them capi- 
“ tally, but for confiscating their estates, and lodg- 
ing them in»any of tlie towns of Italy that Cicero 
“ should select, where they might be kept in chains 
“ till Catiline was conquered To this opinion, 
which was on the merciful side, and supported with 
much eloquence by him who gave it, Cicero himself 
added no small weight. For in his speech he gave 
the arguments at large for both opinions, first for the 
former, and subsequently for that of Cmsar. And 
all .Cicero’s iriends, thijiking it w’ould be less invidi- 
ous for him to avoid putting the criminals to death, 
were tor the latter sentence ; insomuch that even 
Silanus changed sides, and excused himself by saying 
that he did not mean capital punishment, as impri- 
sonment was the most severe infliction which a Ko- 
man senator could suflbr. 

> The matter thus went on, till it came to laitatius 
Catulus. He declared for capital punishment, and 
Cato*' supported him, expressing in strong terms his 
suspicions of Caesar j which so roused the spirit and 
indignation of the senate, that they passed a decree 
for sending the conspirators to execution. Cmsar 
then opposed the confiscating of their estates ; for 
he said it was unreasonable, when they rejected the 
mild part of his sentence, to adopt the severe. As 
the majority still insisted upon it, he appealed to the 
tribunes. The tribunes indeed did not put in their 

^7 Plutarch seems here to intimate that, after the defeat of Cati- 
line they might be put upon their trial ; but it appears from Sallust, 
and Cic. in Clat. iv. 5., that Cajsar had no such intention. 

The fourth of the Catilinarian orations, sect. 4- - i*ronpf this 
very ingenious harangue, and from Ep. ad Att. xii. 21^^ (as wtill aa 
frop^ Suetonius, and Dio), it appears that Coesar was the first, who 
recommended a merciful punishment; though Sallust, Bell. Cat. 4*9., 
Appian, Bell. Civ. ii., state that in this he was precede by Tir 
berius Nero.* 

*Sae lV.365., and V.73^ 


4 * 
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ii]|ei:ca$^io;i, but 6ic$iro hinisglf gave up the poitnt* 
and agreed that their estates should not be forfeited. 

After this, Cicero went at the head of the senate 
to the criminals, who w'erc not aU lodged in one 
house, but in those of the several praetors, ^irst he 
took Lent ulus from the Palatine hill, and led him 
down the Via Sacra, and through the middle of the 
Forum. The principal persons in Rome attended 
the consul on all sides, like a guard ; the people 
stood silent at the horror of tlic scene ; and the 
youth looked on with fear and astonishment, as if 
they were that day initiated ” in some aweful cere- 
monies of aristocratic power. Vhen he had passed 
the Forum, and was conic to the prison, ho delivered 
Lcnluliis to the executioner. Afterward he brought 
Cetlicgus, and all the rest in their order, and they 
were put to death. On his return he saw others, 
who were involved in the conspiracy, standing thick 
in the I'oriuu. As these did not know the late of 
their ringleaders, they were waiting for night in 
order to go to their rescue, ibr they supposed them 
yet alive. Cicero, therefore, called out to them 
aloud, “ They did live^'.” In this manner the lio- 
inans, who choose to avoid all inauspicious words, 
express death. 

It was now growing late, and as he passed through 
the Forum to his own house, the people copductdd 
him^ npt in a silent and orderly manner, but hailing 
him with loud acclamations and plaudits, and pro,- 
nouncitig him ‘ the Saviour and second Founder of 
Rome.’ streets were illuminated with a 


» This n?ctflp!)or refers to the Kleusiuian Mysteries, in whiclt 
^se ^ojat tei be initiated oere tried by many dreadful processes 
alt'emialons ofligbt and darkness, slmklujis the temple, liorribk: 
a^titipps, $'C. previously to their final admission. 0£t thcM Clau- 
ai^n, de Rapt Proserp. i., has given a striliiiig account, 
tjfteinist.'ap. Btob. Ijenp cxix*, and Meurs. Efeus. xi.f 

Of this mode of expression pxampbps occur in Pfaut Bacch* i* 

t . iii. 3l Trucuk j. Tibnk Elei. iii, 5., Virg. J£n. iL 3^.i 

C. &’P-* 

llltnpinatums are of fiigh, antiipii^y,, ^ 'fbey originally 
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multitude of lamps and torches, placed by the dpprs. 
The ^omcn held out lights from the tops of the 
houses, that they might behold and pay a proper com- 
pliment to the man now followed in solemn procession 
by a train of the most illustrious citizens in Home, 
most of whom had distinguished themselves by suc- 
cessful wars, led up triumphs, and enlaiged the em- 
pire both by sea and land. All these, in their dis- 
course with each other as they went along, acknow- 
ledged that Rome was indebted to many generals 
and heroes of that age for pecuniary acquisitions, 
for rich spoils, and for power ; but for preservation 
and safety, to Cicero alone, who had rescued her 
from so imminent and dreadful a danger. Not that 
his quashing the enterprise, and punishing the delin- 
quents, appeared so extraordinary a thing : but the 
wonder was that he should have sup])rcsscd the 
greatest conspiracy that ever existed with so little 
inconvenience to the state, witlioiit the smallest sedi- 
tion or tumult: for many, wlio had joined Catiline, 
left him on receiving intelligence of the fate of Leu- 
tulus and Ccthegus ; and that traitor, giving Antony 
battle with the troops that remained, was destroyed 
with his whole army. 

Yet a few were displeased bv this conduct and suc- 
cess of Cicero, and inclined to do him all possihip 
injury. At their head w'crc some of the magistrates 
for the ensuing year ; Caisar who was to be praetor, 
and Metellus and Bestia tribunes®’. These last, 
having entered upon their office a few days before 
that of Cicero expired, would not suffer him to ad- 
dress the people. They placed their own beiiches 
on the Rostra, and only gave him permission to take 

from the nocturnal celebration of religious toystcrics; and upon that 
account involved the idea of yeneiation and lespect. 

i* Bestia went out of oifice on tbe eighth of December. 

Iw and Sextius were tribunes. (L ) To the former of these Cicero 
confii^ie? the dinrge of this iiijiuious treatment- a4 I'am. .y. 
and in Pison. 
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the oath upn laying down his office after which he 
wasimmediatcly todesccnd. Accordingly when Cicero 
went up, it was expected that he would take the ctis- 
tomary oath ; but, silence being made, instead of tlie 
usual form, he adopted one which w'as new and sin- 
gular. The purport of it was, that “ He had saved 
his country, and preserved the empire and all the 
people joined in it. 

This exasperated Caasar and the tribunes still more, 
and they endeavoured to create him new troubles. 
Among other things, they proposed a decree for 
calling Pompey home with his army, to suppress the 
despotic power of Cicero. Happily for him, and 
for the whole commonwealth, Cato was then one of 
the tribunes. He opposed them with an authority 
equal to theirs, and a reputation much superior, and 
consequently broke their measures with case. He 
made a set speech upon Cicero’s consulship, and re- 
presented it in so glorious a light, that the highest 
honours were decreed him, and he was denominated 
‘ the Fatlier of Ids C/Oiiiitry a mark of distinction, 
Which none had ever obtained before. Cato be- 
stowed that title upon him betbre the people, and 
they confirmed it'”. 

His authority in Home at that tiinc> was, un- 
doubtedly, great; but he rendered himself obnoxious 
to many, not by any bad action, but by continually 
praising and magnifying himself. He never entered 
the senate, the assembly of the people, or the courts 
of judicature, but Catiline and Leutiilus were the 
burthen of his sbng. Not satisfied with this, his 
writing were so interlarded u ith encomiums on him- 

** The consuls took two oaths, one upon entering into their office, 
lliat * they would act according to, the Jaws and the other upon 
quitting it, that * they had not acted contrary to the laws/ 

Q. Catulus was the first, who gave fiini the title i Cato, as tri- 
bune, conhnned it before the people* (See Cic. in Pison* 3.) 

itma Patrem Patrm Ciceronm libera dtxiL (Juv. Via' 2i4.) 
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lliat thoUjE^h his stile was elegant and delightful^ 
his discourses were disgusting and nauseous to the 
reader ; for tlie blemish stuck to him, like an incur- 
able disease. 

Butj with this insatiable avidity of honour, he was 
never unwilling that others should have their share. 
For he was entiiely free from envy ; and it appears 
by his w'orks that lie was most liberal in his jiraises, 
not only of the ancients, but of his eon temporaries. 
Many of his remarkable sayings likewise, of this na- 
ture, are jircserved. Thus of Aristotle ho observed, 
“ I’liat he was a river of flowing gold and of Pla- 
to’s dialogues, “ That, if Jupiter were to speak, he 

would speak as he did.” Theophrastus he used to 
call his “ particular favourite and, being asked 
which of Demosthenes’ orations he thought the best, 
be answ ei cd, “ The longest.” Some, w ho ajfeet to be 
7ca]ous admirers of that orator, complain indccil of 
( 'iccro’ii ln^\i!ig said in one of his I’nisties “ That 
-■mosthenes oecasionallv nodded in his oiatio 
but they forget the many great encomiums, which he 
bestowed Ujioii him in other parts of his woiks, and 
do not consider (hat he gave the title of ‘ Philippics' 
to his own Orations against Mark Antony, which 
were his mod elaborate compositions. J'here was 
not one of his contemporaries celebrated eitiier for 
his ehxjueiicc or philosophy, whose fame he did not 
promote, either b)* speaking or writing of him in a 
favourable manner. He persuaded CsBsar, when 
dictator, to grant Cratippus the Peripatetic the free- 
dom of Rome. He likewise prevailed upon the 
council of Areopagus to make an order, de.siring him 
to remain at Athens to instruct the youth, and not 
deprive their city of such an ornament. There are 


5® This is not now extant, but is mentioiiod by Quintilian x. 1, xii. 1. 
After all however, what is it but to pronounce lu'ni less than perfect; 
What is it more, than what Horace has j»ronounccd of llomcr? 
Wliat is it, in short, but the inevitable condition of humauity it- 
self? In bis Orator he observe-s, that though Dcmostlienes Joes not 
realise his idea of perfection, he copies nearer to it than any other 
person.* ... 

vor.. V. 
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moreover extant letters of Cicero to Herodcs and 
other* to his son, in which he directs them to study 
philosophy under Cratippus. But he accuses Gor- 
gias the rhetorician of liaving accustomed his son to 
a life of ])]easurc and intemperance, and therefore 
forbids the young man his society **. ' Among his 
Greek letters this, and another to Pelops the Byzan- 
tine, arc all that discover any thing of resentment. 
His r('])rimand to Gorgias was certainly proper, if he 
really were the worthless and dissolute man, which 
he was said to be ; but he betrays an excessive mean- 
ness in his expostulations with Pelops, for having ne- 
glected to procure him certain honours from the city 
of Byzantium. 

These were the effects of his vanity. Superior 
keenness of expression likewise, which he had at 
command, led him into many violations of decorum. 
He pleaded for Munatius in a certain cause, and 
his client was acquitted in consequence pf his de- 
foncc. At a subsequent period Munatius prosecuted 
Sabinus, one of Cicero’s friends ; upon which, he was 
so much transported with anger, as to say ; “ Dost 
*' thou suppose it was the merit of thy cause that 
saved thee, find not rather the cloud which I 
“ llircw over thy crimes, and which kept them out 
“ of the sight of the court ?” He had succeeded in 
an encomium upon Marcus Crassus from the Ros- 
trum -, and a few days afterward as publicly re- 
proached him. “ What !” said Crassus, “ did you 
“ not lately praise me, in the place where you now 
“ stand?” “ True,” answered Cicero, “ but I did 

57 1 o whom Cicero had entrusted his son, during liis residence at 
Atlicns, with a view of receiving from him occasional accounts of 
his proficiency « See Ep. ad Att. xiv, 16. xv. 

See Ep. ad Fam* xvi. 21., in which young Cicero informs Tiro 
of his compliance with bis father’s prohibition.* 

T. Munatius PlangifisJKursa, who was tribune A. U. C. 70L> 
and the enemy of Cicero and Milo. See Ep. ad vii. 2. Phi- 
lipp* vi, 4.*. 

This, Cicero boasted he did in the cause ofc^luentius, Quint* 
it J7.* 
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“ it by way of experiment, to see wliat I could make 
“ of a bad subject.” (Vassus had once affirmed, 
that none of his family ever lived above three-score 
years j but wa-s subsequently desirous of contradict- 
ing it, and said, “ What could I be thinking of, when 
“ 1 asserted such a thing?” “ You knew,” said, 
(’iccro, “ that such an assertion would be highly 
“ agreeable to the Roman people.” Crussiis liap- 
pened one day to profess himself much pleased with 
that maxim ol' the Stoics, ‘ The good man is always 
‘ rich “ I believe,” said Cicero, “ there is ano-hcr 
“ more agreeable to you, ‘ All things belong to tl'.e 
“ prudent'".’” ForCrassiis wasnotorioj'sly covetous, 
('rassns had two sons, one of whom resembled a man 
named Axius so much, that his mother was suspected 
of having had an intrigue with him. This yoimg man 
spoke in the senate with great applause ; an ) Cicero, 
being asked what he thought of iuui, a'is\.ercil in 
(Ircck, a.rioji Cramni When ( 'rassut 'va.s about to 
set out for Syria, he thought it better to le;!’ e Cicero 
bis friend than his enemy, and flierefo o addres-^'d 
him one day in an obliging manner, am! told him he 
would come and sup with InnC. Ciceu) aee<‘pfcd 
the ofler with c(|ual politeness. i\. lew day., after- 
ward Vatinius likewise aj>pJied to him *y,' In'-, li icmls, 
and desired a reconciliation. “ What!” Cicero, 
“ docsVatiniiistoo want to sup with me ?” eucu were* 
his jests ii])on (’rassus. 

Vatinius (as belbre observed) liad scrophulou.-; 
tumours in his neck, and one day when he was plead- 
ing, Cicero called him “ a tumid orator.” An ac- 
count was onco brought to him that Vatinius was 
dead, which being subsequently contradicted, he 

vAvrtA umi t 8 rc'pK The Greek cro<pn,, ^ canmnn, slirewtl, 

prudent/ as well as ‘wise/ and in any of the foiitir accept Atloivf 
the Stoic maxim vias applicable to Crassus, ' in Lat'a, 

is used indifferently either for ‘ saving prmlc'ice/ ici * j* 'her 
dom.’ 

A scandalous pun, which might nioan dic i j ’Ae; 

man was worthy of CVasstis, or that lie te ‘ ^ vr.d . 

>Sec Kp, ach I’am. i- 9.* 
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said, “ Perdition seize tlic longue, that told the 
When Caesar proposed a decree for dis- 
tributing the lands in (''anipania among the soldiers, 
many of the senators were displeased at it; and 
Lucius Gellius®’ in jiarticular. who was one of the 
oldest of them, dechued, “ That shall never be so 
“ long as I live.” “ Let us wait awhile then,” said 
Cicero ; “ for (Icllitis requires no very long credit.” 
There was one Octavius, to whom it had been ob- 
jected, that ‘ he was an African.’ One day when 
Cicero was pleading, this man .said he could not hear 
him : “ That is somewhat strange,” ob.served Cicero; 

for you are not without a hole in your car — 
When Metellus Nepos fold him, “ That he had 
“ ruined more as an e\'idcnce, than he had saved as 
“ an advocate “ I grant it,” said Cicero, “ for 
“ I have more truth itiian eloquence.” A voung 
man, wlio lay under the imputation of ha\ing given 
hi.s father a poisoned cake, talking in an insolent 
manner, and threatening Cicero witii the weight of 
bis reproaches, Cieeio replied ; “ 1 had much rather 
“ have them, tlian your cake.” Publius .Scstius had 
^uen Cicero, among otheib, for his advocate in a 
cause of some importance, and yet he would sufier 
no man to speak but himself. When it appeared, 
that he would be acijuitted, and the judges were 
giving their verdict, Cicero called to him and said ; 
Scstius, make the best use of your time to-day, for 

I\>r more of tliis §iceiiousness on tin; same subject, see Quint. 
n, 8 ,* 

This map had always been correct in his pohtics, and frequent- 
ly bore the most honourable testimony to both Cicoro and Cato. 
See Ci(\ ia Pison. 3. A pleasant story is related of his honlimimit 
by Atticus, I)e Le^g. i. 20.* 

A mark of slavery among some nations, derived perhaps origin- 
ally from the J( ws. See ExucL xxi. (>*, l>eut. xv. 17, ; but the 
AfricansAvore pendents ii\ their ears, by way of ornameiit. (See 
vii, 3*) , Petronius, likewise, and !D1^ mention 
'tmSKf' m Vfrrcan custom. It apjieafs however from Xenoph. 

and Juv. i. 105., to have been practised likewise in Asia, 
tho obscure extraction of tlie person in question, there are 
IP Ep. |kd Earn, vih V* and ,, y 
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to-morrow you will be out of office Publius 
C’ofta who ahl'clcd to be thought an able lawyer, 
though lu' had neither learning nor capaeity, being 
summoned as a witness in a certain cause, declared. 
He knew nothing of the matter.” “ J'erhaps,** 
said Cicero, “ you think I am asking you some 
“ question in low.” Metcllus Nepos, in some diiler- 
cncc with Cicero, ol’ten asking him, “ "Who is your 
“ father ?” lie re[)Iied, “ Your mother has made it 
“ mneh more difficult for yon to answer that qncs- 
“ lion lor his mother had not the most unsullied 
reputation. This Mctellus was himself a man of a 
light unbalanced mind. He suddenly quitted the 
tnhunitial office, and sailed to Pompey in Syria ; 
and, when there, he returned in a manner still more 
absurd. Cpon the death of his preceptor Philagrus, 
he buried him in a pompons manner, and placed 
the figure of a crow ill marble on his moniimenl 
“ 'riu'.,” remaikcd Cicero, “ was one of the wisest 
“ tilings you evci did; for your preceptor has taught 
you rather to fly than speak Slarctis Appius 
having mentioned, in the introdnction to one of his 
pldadiiigs, that liis friend had desired him to try every 
resource of care, eloquence, and fidelity in his cause, 
Cicero said ; “ What a hard-hearted man you are, 
“ not 1() do any one thing, that your f riend has de- 
“ sited of you !” 

Jt seems not foreign to the business of an orator, 
to use tliis cutting raillery against enemies or oppo- 
nents ; but his employing it indiscriminately, merely 

Probab]}^ Sestius, not being a proib^;sed advoente, would not 
be C'ni[)io 5 ^e(l to speak for any body else; and therefore Cicero 
meant, tbiit he should indulge Ins vanity in speaking for him»elf. 
. ( L. ) Tins ycstifis is the ope for \\ hoin Cicero pleaded, and of tvhom 
he makes mention, Ep. ad Q Eratr. ii. 3, 4b, and ad Att. vii. 17* 

See the Life of Cato, V. 77. 

^ It was usual among the ancients to place emblematic hgurcs 
upon tiie monuments of the dead ; and these were either sUcJi in- 
strumf'nts as represented the professiott of the deceased, or such 
smimals as re'seinhled them in disposition, 

7® Alluding to the celerity ofhis expeditions. 
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with a view to raise a laugh, rendered him extremely 
obnoxious. To give a few instances ; he used to call 
IVltrcus Aquilius, * Adrastus,* because he had two 
sons-in-law w'lio were both in exile"'. laiciiis (’o|ta, 
ft great lover of wine, was censor when Cicero soli- 
cited the consulship. Cicero in the course of* bis 
can\ as, happening fo be thirsty, asked for some 
Avater, and said to his friends w’ho stood round liim 
as he drank ; “ You do well to conceal me, for you 
“ arc. .d'raid that the censor will call me to account 
“ for drinking water.” Meeting Voconius one day 
with three daughters, who were \ cry plain Avomen, 
he ciied out. 

On this conception Phoebus never smiled 

Marcus Gcllius, who was supposed to be of servile 
extraction, happening to read some letters in llie 
senate with a loud and strong Aoicc, “ Do not be 
“ surprised at it,” said Cicero, “ for there have been 
“ public erj^ers in his family.” Faustus'® the son of 
Sylla the dictator, who had proscribed great numbers 
ofilomans, haAang run deeply into debt and wasted 
a considerable part of his estate, was obliged to put 
up public bills for tlic sale of it. Upon w bich Cicero 
said, “ I like these bills much better than bis father’s.” 

Many hated him fiir these keen sarcasms, which 
encouraged Clodius and his fiction to form their 
schemts again^>t him. The occasion was as follows : 
Clodius who was of a noble family, young and ad- 
venturous, entertained a passion for Pompeia, the 
Avife of Ceesar. This induced him to get pru^ately 
into (’sesar’s house, which he did in the habit of a 

■ ’ Tlie Adrnstus alluded to married his two daughters to Eteocles 
and Polynices, who were botli banished. 

7^ A verse of Sophocles, speaking of Laius the father ofCEdipus. 

Sylla, vho had named himself Felix, called his twin§ Faiustibs 
and Faust u. 't he young man, who had married Fompry’s daughter, 
was at It.'gtii Liken in Africa, anfl by ( a^sar^s order put to death* 
Sec Vio, \h., and 1 hrtius de Bell. Aftic, 95. To hij> debts an uUu* 
Sibn is made by Ep. ad AU. ix. iJ.’^ 
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iemalc musician. The women were then offering 
there that mysterious - sacrifice, which is kept from 
the sight and knowledge of men. But though no 
m^ is suffered to assist in it, Clodius, who was very 
young and had his face yet smooth, hoped to pass 
through the,womcn to Pompeia undiscovered. Hav- 
ing entered a large house however in the night, he 
was puzzled to find his way ; and one of the women 
belonging to Aurelia, Caesar’s mother, seeing him 
wandering up and down, .asked him his name. Be- 
ing now forced to speak, he said he was seeking 
Abra, one of Pompeia’s maids. The woman, per- 
ceiving it was not a female voice, shrieked out, and 
called the matrons together. Upon which they im- 
mediately made fast the doors, ftnd searching the 
whole house, found Clodins sculking in the apart- 
ment of the maid, by whom he had been introduced. 

As this affair made a great noise, Cmsiir divorced 
Pompeia, and prosecuted Clodius for his impiety. 
Cicero was at that time his friend ; for during the 
conspiracy of Catiline he had been ready to give him 
all the assistance in his power, and even attended as 
one of his guards. But as Clodius insisted in his de- 
fence, that he was not then at Rome, but at a con- 
siderable distance in the country; Cicero deposed 
that he came that very day to his house, and talked 
with him about some particular business. This was, 
indeed, matter of fact ; yet probably it was not so 
much the influence of truth, as the necessity of satis- 
fying his wife Tcrentia, which induced him to de- 
clare it. She hated Clodius, on account of his sister 
Clodia ; who, she was persuaded, was anxious to get 
Cicero for her husband, and managed the design by 
one Tullus. As Tulhis was an intimate friend of 
Cicero, and likewise made frequent visits to Clodia, 
who was his neighbour, this circumstance strengthen.. 

y* He was prosecuted by a tribune, according to Plutarch's 
forhier and more accurate account, in the Rife of Cscsar, IV. 368, 
That Clodius had been at least not the enemy of Ciccro, appears 
froni bis Orat. De Prov. Cons. 9.* 
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ed her suspicions. Besides, Terentia was a woman 
of an imperious temper, and having the ascendency 
over her husband, instigated him to give evidence 
against Clodiiis. Many other persons of hoi||ur 
alleged against him the crimes of perjury, of fraud, 
of having bribed the people, and corrupted tlie 
women. Nay, Lncullns brought his maid-servants 
to piove that Clodius had a crimihal commerce with 
his own sister, who v,’as that nobleman’s wife. This 
was t!;'- youngest of the sisters. And it ^^as gene- 
rally believed, that he had had connexions of the same 
Icind with' his other sisters ; one of whom, named 
Tertia, was married to Martins Ilex, and the other 
(Clodia) to Metellus Celer. The latter was nick- 
named ‘ Qnadrantaria,’ because one of her lovers had 
palmed upon her a purse of small brass money, instead 
of silver; the smallest brass-coin being called a 
Quadram' ’. It was upon this sister’s account, that 
Clodius was most censured. As the people -set tiiem- 
sclvcs both against the witnesses and the prosecutors, 
the judges were so terrified, that they thought it 
necessary to place a guard about the court ; and 
most of them confounded the letters upon the 
tablets He seemed, however, to be acquitted by 
the majority; but this was owing, it was reported, to 
pecuniary applications. Hence Catulus, when he 
met the judges, said, “ You were right in desiring a 
“ guard for your detence ; lor you were afraid, that 

somebody would tiikc the money from yon.” And 
when Clodius told Cicero, that tiie judges did not 
give credit to his disposition ; “ Yes,” said he, “ five 
“ and twenty of them believed me, for so many con- 

7^ There was a sumllcr, called a sctfulrty as appears from Varro^ 
tie L. L. V. But the qundram was the price for bathing (Her. 
Sat. 1. ill 137-), and to an inti^guc of Clodia with a bathiug-aian 
Cicero alludes, Pro M. Cal. S?6.* 

See the parallel passage,, in the Life of Ccesar, IV* not* 
(16.) 'fhe ’i>idH?ry is (lij!>tinctly affirmed by Cip. Ep. ad At(* i. 10., 
wh^re C.itulNy obscfvetion. and Ciciro s retoit upon Clodius, are 
be te'ind ^ 
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“ (lemned you : nor did the other thirty believe yon, 

** for they did not acquit you till they had received 
“ your money.” As to Caisar, when he was called 
upo^ he gave no testimony against Clodiiis ; neither 
did he aihnn, that he was certain of any injury done 
to his bed. He only said, “ He had divorced Pom- 
“ j)eia, because the wife of CVsar ought not only to 
“ be clear from such a crime, but also from the very 
“ suspicion oi‘it'\” 

After Clodius had escaped this danger, and was 
elected tribune of the people, he immediately at- 
tacked Cicero, and left neither circumstance nor 
person untried to ruin him. He gained the people 
_l)y laws, which llattcrcd their inclinations and the 
consuls by decreeing them large and W'calthy pro- 
vinces j lor Piso was to have Slacedon, and Gabinius, 
Syria. He enrolled many mean and indigent per- 
sons us citizens; and armed a number of slaves f<)r 
his constant attendants. Of the great triumvirate, 
Crassus was an avowed enemy to Cicero, Pompey 
inditfereiitly caressed both parties, and C'aesar was 
about to set olfupon his expedition to Gaul. Though 
the latter was not his friend, but rather since Cati- 
line’s affair suspected of enmity, it was to him that he 
now applied. The favour wiileh lie solicited was, 
that he would take him as his lieutenant ; and Caesar 
granted it Clodius, perceiving that Cicero would 

'7 llor. Sat. I. vi. ?9.. 

— pttf/iatm, 

Qiil pj/mu.s st'U'avd ah Orfnii 

JSon ^olimfoctOy xn nm opp-iuhio qiioijucy iurpi,’^ 

58 Of tliese, four are mentioned by Ast'oniui-, in hi<; notes on Cit - 
Orat. in Pif^on. 0, ; tbe first ordaining iJiat corn, winch had been 
previously tJold at a low price, should be distributed giatis to the 
mullitude ; the second, that no observations of the heavens should 
take place on the days of public business ; the third, that the old 
guilds should be rc-establislied, and new onus instituted ; and the 
last, that the censors should not strike any one out of his class with- 
out a formal accusation, and the full concurrence of the two col- 
legues.* 

79 Cicero Idmself says, that this ]ieutenan 9 y w^as a voluntary offer 
9 if Caesar’s (L.) (Ep, "ad Att. ii, 18. 29., ana de Prov. Cons. 17*} 
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thus get beyond the reach of his tribunitial power, 
pretended to be inclined to a reconciliation. He 
threw most of the blame of the late difference upon 
Tcrcntia; and spoke always of Cicero in terms of 
can<l()ur, not like an adversary vindictively inclined, 
but as one friend might complain of another. This 
removed Cicero’s fears so entirely that he gave up 
the lieutenancy to which Cmsar had appointed him 
and began to attend to business as before. 

Cmsar w.as so mueli piqued at this proceeding, that 
be encouraged Clodius against him, and drew off 
Pompey entirely from his interest. He declared 
likewise before the people, that Cicero in his opinion 
had been guilty of a flagrant violation of all justice 
and law, in having without any form of trial put 
Lentulus and Cethegus to death This was the 
charge, which he was summoned to answer. Cicero 
then put on mourning, let his hair grow, and with 
every token of distress went round to supplicate the 
people. Clodius took care to meet him in every 
street with his audacious and insolent crew', who in- 
sulted him on bis change of dress, and often disturb- 
c<l his applications by pelting him with dirt and 
siones. Almost all the equestrian order, however, 
went into mourning with him ; and no fewer than 
twenty thousand young men of the best families at- 
tended him with their hair dishevelled, and entreated 
the people in his behalf. Afterward the senate met, 
with an intent to decree that the people should change 
their habits, as in times of public mourning. But as 
the consuls opposed it, and Clodius beset the house 
with his armed band of rufiiaQs, many of the senators 


T]iat both Caisar and Pompey were perfidious in their present atten- 
tions to Cicero, appeals from Dio xxxviii. 15/ 

It 18 not clear, tliat Cicero was influenced by this conduct of 
Clodius: he had always expressed a great indifference upon the 
stsbjcct. (lb.> 

** Sec Veil. Paterc. ii. 4-5. This assembly held without tW 
in order that Ca^ar, who had already left & city as procon^ 
abletp'altlacidv SeePio, ib/ ^ * 
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ran out, rending their garments and exclaiming 
against the outrage. 

But this spectacle excited neither compassion, nor 
shame ; at)d it ajipeared that Cicero must either go 
into exile, or decide the dispute by the sword. In 
this ext remit);, he applied to Pompey for assistance; 
but he had purposely absented himself, and remained 
at his Alban villa. Cicero first sent his son-in-law 
Piso to him, and subsequently went himself. When 
Pompey was inlbrmcd of his arrival, he could not 
bear to look him in the face. He Avas confounded 
at the thought of an interview with liis injured friend, 
who had flnight such great battles for him, and ren- 
dered him so many services in the course of his ad- 
ministration. But being now son-in-law to Caesar, 
lie sacrificed his Ibrmer obligations to that connexion, 
and w'cnt out, at a back-door in order to avoid his 
presence " ’. 

Cicero, tlnis betrayed and deserted, had recourse 
to the consuls. (Jabinius always treated him ludcl) ; 
but Piso behaved with some civility. He advised 
liim to witiulraw from the torrent ol‘ ('lodiud rage, 
to bear tliis change of the times with patiet.ee, and 
to be once moic the saviour of hi.', country, which 
for his sake wa.s involved in all tliis ;ioiil)le and eom- 
luotion. 

Aftei this answer, Cicero consulted with hi.s friends. 
Luculhis advised him to stuv. and assin>d him he 
would be victorious. Others’’'* were ofo]nnion, lliat 
^il was best Iv) fi) , because the people would soon long 
/()!■ liis return, whcii they were weary of ('llodius’ 
uiatlncss and extravagance. The last advice Ikj 
adojitcd ; and taking a statue of Minerva, which he 
had long kept in his house with great devotion, ear- 

In this Dif> seem" to with riutuvch, ami Clc.m Pison. 

Jil. I’onvevs the same aka; hnt IVoin Kp. ad Att. t-. it appears 
lliat Cicero hail an iiiiervicw Witli Poiii[ieyj be fo'e he went into 
<2xile.* 

Cato and Ilortonsiiitf. Scu Duk ib., and r>p, ad Atr, i.i id 
Q. Fratr, i. ;).* 
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ried it to the Capitol, and dedicated it there with this 
inscription, 

“ To Minerva, tlio protectress of Rome ” 

About midnight, he privately quitted the city; 
and, with some friends who attended to escort him, 
look his route on foot through Lncatiia, intending 
thence to pass over into Sicily. 

It was no sooner known that he was fled, than 
Clod'us proenred a decree of banishment against 
him, prohibiting him fire and water, and admission 
into any house within five hundred miles of Italy. 
But such was the veneration, which the people had 
for C'icero, that in general there was no regard paid 
to the decree. They showed him every kind of 
civility, and conducted him on his way with tiic most 
cordial attention. Only at ilipponium, a city of 
Lncania (now called Vibo) one Vibius a native of 
Sicily, who had particular obligations to him, and 
among other things had held an appointment under 
him wlicn consul as surveyor of tlie works, now re- 
fused to admit him into his house ; but at the same 
time acquainted him, that he would appoint a place 
in the country for his reception. And Cains Virgi- 
nms, the praetor of Sicily, though indebted to Cicero 
for signal services, wrote lo forbid him entrance into 
that island. 

Discouraged l>y these instances of ingratitude, he 
repaired to Brundiisium, wlicrc he embarked for 
Dyrrhachiiim. At first he hud a favourable gale, bu|j| 
*h(- next day the wind turned about, and <lrovc him 
back to port. He set sail again, however, as soon as 
the wind was fair. It is reported, that when he was^ 
a!)oiit to landat Dyrrhachiuin, there haj)pcnedto be an 
earthquake, and the sea retired to a considerable dis- 
tance frpm the shore. Hence the soothsayers in- 
ferred, that his exile would be of no long continu- 
ance, as these were tokens of a suddeu change. 
Numbers of people came to pay their respects to hinij 

F6‘ur%undri;(l. i?ee Ep, ad Att, iii, 4,* 
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and the cities ot‘ Greece strove which should show 
him the highest civilities ; yet he continued dejected 
and discoiioolatc. Like a passionate lover, he oltcu 
cast a longing look toward Italy, and behaved with a 
littleness of spirit not to ha\c been anticipated in 
*^one, who had enjoyed such o[)porlnnities of cultiva- 
tion from letters and philosophy. Nay, he had often 
desired his friends not to call him an orator, but a 
philosopher; because he had made philosophy his 
business, and rhetoric only the instnunent of his poli- 
tical operations, lliit opinion has great power to 
dilute the tincture of philosophy, and infuse the pas. 
sions of the vulgar into the iniuds of statesmen, who 
liaVe a necessary connexion and commerce M'ith the 
multitude ; unless they take care so to engage in 
every thing extrinsic as to attend exclusively to the 
business, without imbibing the passions that are the 
ordinary consct|ucncc of that business. 

After i 'lodius bad bamshed Cicero, he burned bis 
\ ilias and Ins house in Home, and on the place uiu*rc 
the latter had stood erected a temple to I.iiioHy. 
His goods he put up to auction, and (ho crier gave 
notice of it every day, but no buyer appeared. By 
these means, he became tbrmidablo to the patricians; 
and having drawn the people with liiin into the most 
audacious nisolenceaml ellrontery, he attacked Poni- 
pey, and called in question some ol' his acts and or- 
dinances in tlie wars. Thi-^ exposing Pompey to 
censure, he deejdy blamed himself tor having aban- 
doned Cicero ; and, entirely altering liisjilan, adopt- 
ed every method Ibr ejecting his return. As CJo- 
.,dins constantly opposed them, tlie senate dcciecd 
that no public business of any kind should be de- 
spatched by their body, till Ciceio was recalled. 

^ In the consulship of Lentulus’^, the sedition in- 


Si AoJ(c sipiiifics not only ‘ 0|)iiiioJ,’ but ‘ fume,’ mid (by an easy 
%uve) ‘ aiiassion foi funii..’ Tho reader nil! choose which sense 
he thinks best. 

This was in the titlieih year of Cicero s agei, Is. C. 57. With 
rosjicct to Ids brother’s danger, intntioned belvw'i .Hutarch appears 
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creased: jsoinc of the tribunes were wounded In the 
I’orum; and Quintus, the brother of (’icero, was 
Icrft for dead among the slain. The people began 
now to change their opinion j and Annins Milo, one 
of the tribunes, nas tiic first who ventured to sum- 
mon Clodius to ans>\er for his violation of the public 
peace. Many of the people of Rome, and of the 
neiglibouring cities, joined Pompey ; with whose 
assistance he drove C lodius out of the Forum, and 
then assembled the eitiiiens to vote. Nothing, it is 
said, was ever carried anjong the commons with so 
much tinanimity; and the senate, ^yiug with them 
in their proofs of attachment to CHcero, ilccrced their 
thanks to the cities, which had treated him with 
kindness and resjmet dui ing his exile ; and that his 
town and country-houses, w Inch CModius had demo- 
lished, should be rebuilt at tlm public charge 

Sixteen months after his banishment, (Jiccro re- 
turned ; and such joy was expressed by the cities, 
and so much eagerness to n)et;t him was displayctl 
by all ranks of people, that his own account of it falls 
short of the truth, though he remarked “ Italy 
had brought him upon her shoulders to Rome.” 
Oassus, who was his enemy before his exile, now 
readily went to meet him, and w'as reconciled. In 
this, he said lie was desirous to oblige his son Pub- 
lius, who was a great admirer of Cicero. 

N(jt long after hi.s return, Cicero taking his op- 
portunity when Clodius was absent went up willi 
a large party to the ( 'ajntol, and dest:‘oycd the tri- 
bunitial tables, in which were recorded all the acts 


ttiliR ''. 0 confounded Quintus C’icero with Scxtlius the tribune. See 
Cic jxo Soxt. 35 — 

*'> The cou&uls tk'creed for rebuilding his hcHiibC in Home nearly 
11, COOL, for his Tusculun villu ncarl\ iiOOOh, and for his r<»rrniaa 
villa about half that sum, which Cicero called ‘ a very scanty 
xuate.^ Kj). ad Att, iv# 2. 

*. Orat. post Red. ad Sen. 15.* 

^ Cicero hqd afteini>tt’d this, once before^ #hen Clodiits was pre- 
sent; but Caius,, Clodius' brother, being prsetoi, he failed in hi& 
.^undertaking. , ^ 
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of Clodius’ time. Clodius loudly complained of this 
proceeding ; but Cicero answered, “ That his ap- 
“ pointment as tribune was irregular, because he was 
“ of a patrician family and consequently all his 
“ acts null and void.” At this Cato was displeased, 
and opposed 'Cicero in the assertion. Not that he 
commended Clodius ; on the contrary, he was ex- 
tremely offended at hi.s administration : but he re- 
presented, “ That it would be a violent stretch of 
“ prerogative in the senate, to annul so many de- 
“ crees and acts, among which were his own com- 
“ mission and regulations at Cyprus and Byzan- 
“ tium The difference however, which this pro- 
dneed between Cato and Cicero, did not proceed to 
an absolute rupture ; it only lessened the warmth of 
their friendship. 

After this, Milo killed Clodius ; and, being ar- 
raigned for the fact, he chose Cicero for his advo- 
cate. The senate, fearing that the prosecution of a 
man of Milo’s spirit and reputation might produce 
some tumult in the city, appointed Pompey to pre- 
side at this and the other trials, and to prov ide for 
the peace both of the city and of the courts of justice. 
In consequence of which, he posted a body of soldiers 
in the Forum before day, and secured every part of 
it. This rendered Milo appreliensive, that Cicero 
would be disconcerted at so unusual a sight, and less 
able to plead. He therefore persuaded him to come 
in a litter to the Forum, and to repose himself tlicre 
till the judges were assembled and the court filled. 
For he was not only timid in war, but he had also 
his alarms when he spoke in public, and in many 
causes scarcely ceased to tremble even in the \ cry 
height and vehemence of his eloquence'^’, When 


90 To obviate tlila objection, be had caused bimself to be adopted 
into a idebeian family.'' 

9* See the Life of Cato, V. 88., and Veil. Paterc. ij.* 

This he -himself confesses in his Orat. pro Cluent. IS., and 
DIvin. in Q. Cmcil. 13. And tliis, M. Ricard mforms us, was the 
case with the great Bossuet.* 
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be liudertoolc to assist in the defence of Liciniut 
Murena against the prosecution of Cato, he was 
ambitious to outdo Hortensius, who had already 
spoken with much applause ; for which reason, he 
sat up all night to prepare himself. But the watch- 
ing and application hurt him so much', that he ap- 
peared inferior to his rival 

When he came out of the httcr to open Milo’s 
cause, and sa' ’ Pompey seated on higli as in a camp, 
and weapons glistering al* loiind the Forum, he was 
so confounded that he could scarcely open his ora- 
tion. For be shook, and his tongie. fhiiltered, though 
Milo attended the trial witij great courage, and had 
disdained to let his hair grow, or to put on mourning. 
These circumstances contriliuted n<»t a little to his 
condemnation -Is for Cicero, l)i > trendding was 
imputed ratlicr to his anxiety lor his fjiend, than to 
any particular timidity. 

Cicero was appointed®* one of the priests called 
Augurs, in tlie ]dace of young (’rassiis, who had been 
killed in the Parthian war. The pro\ince of Cilicia 
was, subsequently, allotted to him 5 and he sailed 
thither with an army of twelve thousand loot, and 
two thousand six hundicd horse. He had it in charge 
to compel Cap[)a(locia to submit to king Ariobar- 
zaues j which he pe< formed to the satisfaction of all 
parties, without having recourse to arms. And find- 
ing the ‘Cilicians elated on the miscarriage of the 
Homans in Parthia, and tlte commotions in Syria, he 
bronght them lo order by the gentleness of his 
government. The presents, which the neighbouring 
princes offered him, he declined. He excused tb^ 
province from folding him a jniblic table, and daily 


v3 Murccaa had retained three advocate's, Hortensius, Marcus 
.Crassus, and Ctces'o. 

94 « 'fo Iiimself,' as Xylander sujrgests, by ^ correction vi(^s) 
to whfch barton gives his approbation.* 

Of the edectaoTthis invidious f^titude Cicero jm justly afraid. 
See IVo Miloa. ^4^* 

I»fod.ii^y-fi(»uith year ofhia,, age.* 
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entertamed at his own charge persons of honour and 
learning, not with magnificence indeed, but with 
elegance and propriety. He had no porter at his 
gate, neither did any man ever find him in bed j for 
he rose early in the morning, and kindly received 
those who came to pay their court to him, either 
standing or walking before his door We are told, 
that he never caused any man to be beaten with rods, 
or to have his garments rent never gave opprobri- 
ous language in his anger, nor added insult to punish- 
ment. He recovered the public money, which had 
been embezzled, and enriched the cities with it. 
At the same time, he was satisfied if those who had 
Jbeen guilty of such frauds made restitution, and 
fixed no mark of infamy upon them. 

He had, also, a taste of war : for he routed the 
bands of robbers that had possessed themselves of 
Mount Amanus, and was thence saluted by his army 
* Imperator ®®.’ Cascilius the orator, having de- 
sired him to send him some panthers from Cilicia for 
his games at Home, in his reply he could not forbear 
boasting of his achievements. “ Tlicre were no 
“ panthers (he said) left in Cilicia ; those animals, in 
their vexation to find that they were the only ob- 


97 See Ep. ad Att. vi. 2., where also mention is made of his mild' 
treatment of such, as made restitution.* 

98 This mark of ignominy was of the highest antiquity. * Where- 
fore Hanun took David’s servants, and shaved ofi^ one half of their 
beards ; and cut off their garments to the middle, even to their 
buttock.s, and sent them away/ (2 Sam. x. 4-.) 

99 He not only received this mark of distinction^ but public 
thanksgivings, upon the motion of Cato, were ordered at Rome for 
his success ; and the people had nearly decreed him a triumph. Uis 
military services, therefore, must have been considerable, and Plu- 
tarch seems to mention tliem too slightly. See Ep. ad lAtt. v. 

ad Fam. xv. 4. Mdunt Anianus, Strabo informs us, was a part of* 
Mount Taurus, and extended to the Euphrates. 

Not Ceecilius, but Cselius. He was then aadile, and wanted 
the psintfaers for his public shows. Sec Ep, ad Fam. ii. 11. ; which 
however, as M. Ricard judiciously remarks after Gronovius, apfkears 
a piece of simple and elegant baiSnage, ^ ^ 

VOL, V. Z 
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** jects of war, wliile evciy thmg else was at peace, 
“ having fled into Caria.” 

On his return from his province he stopped at 
Rhodes, and afterward made some stay at Athens ; 
this he did with great pleasure, in remembrance of 
the conversations, which be bad formerly enjoyed at 
that place. He had now the company of all, who 
were most famed for erudition, and visited Jus former 
friends and acquaintance. After receiving due ho- 
nours and marks of esteem from Greece, he ])assed 
forward to Rome, where he found the fire of dissen- 
sion kindled, and every thing tending to a civil 
war 

When tlie senate were for decreeing him a tri- 
umph, he said, “ He had rather follow Caesar’s cha- 
** riot- wheels in histriuifiph, if a reconciliation could 
** be effected between him and Pompey.” And in 
private he tried every healing and conciliatory me- 
thod, by writing to Cajsar, and enfreating Pompey. 
After it came to an open rupture, and C«sar was on 
his march to Rome, Pompey did not choose to wait 
for him, but retired with numbers of the principal 
citizens in his train. Cicero' did not attend him in 
Ids flight } and therefore it was believed, that he 
.would join Caesar It is certain, that he fluctuated 
considerably in his opinion, and was in the utmost 
anxiety : “ For,” says he in his Epistles, “ Whither 
“ shall I turn ? Pompey has the more honourable 
“ cause ; but Cmsar manages his affairs with the 
“ greatest address, and is most able to save himself 
“ aind hia friends,. In short, I know whom to avoid, 

Ep. ad Fatn, xvi. 11. ' 

From several of Cicero’s letters to Atticus, in the ninth book 
(id. ld> 18.}, diis appears to be incorrect ; as he certainly left the 
city t(ikm after his return, and notwithitanding Caesar’s entreaties 
would not come back again, llis inclination was certainly in favour 
• of' Pompey (£p. od Alt vii.'!.), though he saw and lamented that 
mistakes i and all that Caesar appears to have hopld for, 
his neutmdify, . I'he latter part of the subiotoed extract is from 
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** but not whom to seek.” At last one Trebatius, a 
friend of Caesar, signified to him by letter, that Caesar 
thought he had reason to regard him as of his side, 
and a partner of his hopes. But if his age would 
not permit it, he might retire into Greece, and live 
there iu tranquillity unconnected with either party. 
Cicero was surprised that Cajsar did not write him- 
self and angrily replied, “ That he would dono- 
“ thing unworthy of his political character.” Such 
is the account, which we have of the matter in his 
Epistles. 

Upon Caesar’s marching for Spain, however, he re- 
crossed the sea, and repaired to Pompey. His ar- 
rival was agreeable to the generality ; but Cato 
blamed him in private for having taken this measure. 
“ As for me,” said he, “ it %ould have been WTong 
“ to lea\ c tliat party, which I had embraced from the 
“ beginning; but you might have been much more 
serviceable to your country and your friends, if 
“ you had stayed at Home, and accommodated your- 
“ self to events ; whereas now, without any reason 
“ or necessity, you have declared yourself an euc- 
niy to Ca*sar, and are come to share iu frightful 
dangers.” 

'J'hcsc arguments made Cicero change his opinion : 
especially, when he found that Pompey did not em- 
ploy him upon any considerable service. It is true, 
no one was to be blamed for this but himself; for he. 
made 4x0 secret of his repenting^*^. He disparaged 
Pompey’s preparations, he insinuated his dislike of 
his councils, and never spared his jests upon his al- 
lies. He was not, indeed, disposed to laugh him-' 
self ; on the contrary, he walked about the camp 
witli a very solemn countenance ; but he often made 

There is, however, a letter of his (ad. Faqi. x. S.) to Ciceto 
on this very subject.* 

•“♦Ep.aa.Fam. vii. a. Of his sadness in camp he gives an account, 
Philipt). ii. 15, 16. See also Macrol), Sat; ii. 3. Plutarch dteewhere 
recorcb a bitter sarcasm of bis upon one, who liad ctunie'oyer ftom 
(, '.esar to Pompey, aiid.sakl he had left his hbrse beb|^aa hh hurry : 
‘ llis horse is very much obliged to him.** ^ 4 ,' 
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dthetrs brtigh, though they were little inclined to it. 
It tndy not be amiss, perhaps, to give a few in- 
stanees. When Domitius advanced a man, who had 
no turn ibr war, to the rank of captain, and assigned 
as his reason that he was an honest and a prudent 
man ; “ Why then,” said Cicero, “ don’t you keep 
** liim for governor to your children ?” Wh#n some 
were commending Theophanes the Lesbiap, who was 
director of the board of works, for having consoled 
the iihddians on the loss of their fleet ; “ See,” said 
Cicero, “ what it is to have a Grecian director !” 
When Oae&Sir was successful in almost every instance, 
and held Pompey as it were besieged, Lentulus said, 
“ He was informed that Caesar’s mends looked very 
sour.” ** You mean, I suppose,” ob8er\^ed Cicero, 
that they are out Jf humour with him.” One 
Martins newly arrived from Italy told them, a report 

P revailed at Rome that Pompey was blocked up in 
is camp: “ You took a voyage then,” said Cicero, 
“ on purpose to see it with your own eyes.” After 
Pompey’s defeat, Nonnius said, “ There was still 
** foom for hope, for there were seven eagles left in 
“ the camp.” Cicero answered, “ That would be 
“ good encoimagement, if we were to fight with 
“ jack-daws.” When Labienus, on the strength of 
some oracles insisted that Pompey must be con- 
queror at last: “ By this oracular generalship,” re- 
plied Cicero, “ we have lost our camp.” 

After this battle of Pharsalia (in which he was not 
.pinsent, on account of his ill health) and aftef the 
flight of Pompey, Cato, who had considerable forces 
and a great fleet at Dyrrhachium, desired Cicero' to 

tos Whose rhetoric can * console/ even after his folly has ruined^ 
his followers J Theophanes of Mitylene liad written the History of 
Pomj^ey^s wars, and was in great credit with him, (Caesar lielL 
Civ. iii. 18., £p. ad. Alt. iT 17, v. 11.) See, also^, Cic* pro. Arch* 10. 
howovet, seemi not to have rated him very highly, Ep« ad. 
1, He it was* pia-sui^ded Pompey, mter the battle of 
; to talke refuge in Egypt. See IV, 224.^ 

This, It appears from Ifucah ix. 549., wto Labienus^ pi^rticu- 
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assume the command, because his consular dignity, 
gave him a legal title to it. Cicero however not only 
declined it, but ^solutely refused taking any farther 
share in the war. Upon which young Pompey and 
his friends called him * traitor,* drew tlieir swords, 
and would certainly have despatched him, had not 
Cato interposed, and conveyed him out of the camp. 

He got safe to IBrundusium, and waited there some 
time in expectation of Caesar, who was detained by 
his aflairs in Asia and Egypt. When he heard that 
the conqueror was arrived at Tarentum, and design- 
ed to proceed thence by land to Brundusiura, he set 
out to meet him ; not without hope, nor yet without 
.some shame and reluctance, at the thought of trying 
in the presence of so many witnesses how he stood 
in the opinion of a victorious enemy. He had no 
occasion, however, either to do or to say any thing 
beneath lus dignity. Caesar no sooner beheld him at 
some considerable distance advancing before the rest, 
than he dismounted and ran to embrace him ^ after 
which, he went on discoursing with him alone for 
many furlongs. He continued, indeed, to treat him 
with the utmost kindness and respect ; insomuch that 
when he had written an encomium on Cato, which 
bore the name of that illustrious man, Caesar, in his 
answer (entitled * Anti-Cato), praised both the elo- 
quence and the conduct of Cicero, and said he 
greatly resembled Pericles and Theramenes. 

w See Plin, H, N. vi*. 30., and Cic. Brut. 72. Of Theramenes 
we have some account in Cic. de Orat iii. 16., and also in the Life of 
Nicias, 111. 205. From the moderation of his politics, he was considered 
^ a trimmer. Upon the taking of Athens by Lysander, lie resisted 
ibe establishment of an ojigarchy ; and as oUe of the Thirty Tyrants, 
be withstood the proscriptions and murtliers authorised by his cdl- 
legues, for wiiich he was impeached by Critias, one of that blopily 
directory, and died with true Socratic fortitude. See more rfhim in 
the Lifeof Ljsander, III. S99.,Diod. Sic.xiv^andXenoph.Hclleh. il. 

Upon Cato many controversial works appeared. Brutus (^o^npiM^d 
one underhisname, to which Augustus wrote a reply. (Suet. 

He was paneg 3 rrised likewise by FabiuslGaUus, a firfend^f 
(Ep. ad Fam. vii, 24*.)) Munatius, and Thraseia. , See the Lue of 
IV, 4f20.* ^ , 
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TTlien Quintus Ligarius was prosecuted for having 
borne arms against Caasar, a^id Cicero had under- 
taken to plead his cause, Caesar is reported to have 
said ; “ Why niay we not give ourselves a pleasure, 
“ which we have now not enjoyed for so long a time, 
** tliat of hearing Cicero speak : since I have already 
“ taken my resolution as to Ligarius, who is*clearly 
“ a bad man, as well as my enemy ?” But he was 
much moved, when Cicero began ; and his speech, 
as it proceeded, had such a variety of pathos, so irre- 
sistible a charm, that his colour often changed, and 
his mind w^as evidently torn by conflicting passions. 
At last, when the orator touche^l upon the battle of 
Pharsalia he was so extremely affected, that his 
whole frame trembled, ^and he let drop some papers 
out of liis hand. Thus subdued by the force of elo- 
quence, he acquitted Ligarius. 

The commonw’calth being changed into a monar- 
chy, Cicero withdrew fi'om the scene of public busi- 
ness, and bestowed his leisure upon the young 
men who w^cre desirous of being instructed in 
philosophy. As these were of the best families, by 
his interest with them he once more obtained great 
authority in Rome. He made it his business to com- 
pose and translate philosophical dialogues, and to ex- 
press the Greek terms of logic and natural philoso- 
phy in the Roman language. For it is said that he 
first, or 4 it least principally, gave Latin terms for 
these Greek “Words, phantasia [imagination], sijnca- 
[assent], epodte [doubt], catalepsis [compre- 
Ivension], atomas [atom], amcres [indivisible], kenon 
[void], ‘and many oilier such terms in science; con- 
triving eitlicf by metaphorical expression, or strict 
verrion, to render them intelligible and flitniliar to 
the Ramfjis, His ready turn for poetry afforded him 

' * * 

pjg ijgar. g, nife n-holo oration is most honourable to thege- 

iSims'iqS^ jne.spcalier, an4it?s supcess is perhaps the noblest triumph of 
riofjuSice^over prc)u<Hce ^.rii^par^-spirit on record.* 

Tbpisc " Vere chieffV/Taori, « pirtios, and Dolabella. See 

viii. 1 1 ,, Cic.1W J6.,Suet. de Cl. llhet. 1., 
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amusement ; for we are told, when he was intent 
upon it, he could compose five hundred verses in a 
single night. As in Ihis period he spent most of his 
time at his Tusculan villa, he wrote to his friends, 
“ That he led the life of Laertes either by way 
of raillery, as his custom was, or from an ambitious 
desire of public employment and discontent in his 
present situation. Be that as it may, he rarely went 
to Rome, and then only to pay his court to Caesar. 
He was always one of the first to vote him additional 
honours, and forward to say something new of him 
and his actions. Thus when Cmsar ordered Poinpey’s 
statues, which had been pulled down, to be re-erect- 
cd, Cicero said ; “ That, by tins act of humanity in 
■“ setting up Pompey’s statues, he had established his 

own.” 

It is reported, that he had formed a design to write 
the history of his own country, in which he would 
have interwoven many of the Grecian affairs, and 
inserted not only their speeches, but their fabulous 
legends"'. But he was prevented by many disa- 
greeable circumstances, both public and private, into 
most of which he brought himself bjr his own indis- 
cretion. For, in the first place, he divorced his wife 
Tercntia. The reasons which he assigned were, that 
she had neglected him during the war, and even sent 
him out without necessaries. Besides, after his r6- 
turn to Italy, she behaved to hini with little regard, 
and did not wait upon him during bis long stay at 
Brundusium. Nay, when his daughter, at that time 
very young, took so loiig a journey to see him, she 
allowed her only ah indifferent equipage and very in- 
sufficient supplies. According to nis own account 
indeed, his house was become naked and empty, ih 
consequence of the many debts, which she ha^ con- 
tracted. These were the most specious pretences for 
the divorce. Terentia, however, denied 9U these 

See Horn. Ocl.xxk.20i>. 225.% 

■" Det-qig. i.2.* 

,1" f 3 
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charges } and Cicero himself made a iiill apology fot 
her, by marrying a younger woman not long after- 
ward. Terentia said, he todc her merely for her 
beauty ; but his freedman Tyro affirms that he mar- 
ried her for her wealth, that it might enable him to 
ptw off his encumbrances. She was indeed very rich, 
and her fortune was in the hands of Cicero, who had 
been left her guardian. As his debts were great, his 
friends and relations persuaded him to marry the 
young lady, notwithstanding the disparity of their 
years, and to satisfy his creditors out of her fortune. 

Antony, in his answer to the Philippics, censures 
him for having divorced a wife, with whom he was 
grow'n old -, and rallies him on account of his per- 
petually kcdping at home, like a man unfit either for 
business or for war. Not long after this match, his 
daughter Tullia, who on the death of Piso had mar- 
ried Lentulus*'®, died in child-bed. The philo- 
sophers came from all parts to comfort liim, for his 
loss affected him extremely ; and he even put away 
his new bride, because she seemed to rejoice at Tul- 
lia’s death. In this posture stood Cicero’s domestic 
afiairs. 

As to those of the public, he had no share in the 
conspiracy against Cjcsar, though he was one of Bru- 
tus’ particular friends ; and no man was more uneasy 
under the new establishment, or more desirous of 
having the commonwealth restored. Plossibly they 
feared his^ natural deficiency of courage, as well as 
his time of life at which the boldest begin to 
droop. After the deed w'as achieved by Brutus and 
Cal^ius, the friends of Cmsar assembled to revenge 

Publtiia^ Upon th6 censures, to which the disparity of tfielr 
yefi^s ^avebiWi (for Cicero was now above sixty), Quintilian has \nc- 
served, one orator^sown jokes, vi. 3. See Ep* ad Earn. iv. 14*** 

P. Corn* Lentulus Dolabella, her third husband. Plutarch has 
mention her second, t^urius Crassipes, Ep. ud Q. 
Pratr. iL />, 6*, ^ ^And from Lontidus sho had been divorced, soine 
tijdie befSks her death.* , , 
vil ^ isixty *thri^ s of 
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ills deat^; and it was apiprcbend^d, that Rome would 
agam be plunged into civil wars. Antony, who waa 
consul, convened a meeting of the senate, and made 
a short speech on the necessity of union. But Cicerp 
expatiated in a manner suitable to the occasion ; and 
persuaded the senate, in imitation of the Athenians; 
to pass a general amnesty as to all that had been 
done against Caesar, and to decree provinces to Bru- 
tus and Cassius. 

None of these things, however, took effect, for 
the people were inclined to pity on this event j and 
when they beheld the dead body of Caesar carried 
into the Forum, where Antony showed them his 
4obc stained with blood and pierced on all sides 
with their swords, they broke out into a transport qf 
rage. They sought all over the Forum for the prin- 
cipal actors in the tragedy, and ran with lighted 
torches to burn their houses. Tins danger, by their 
precaution, they escaped; but, as they saw others not 
less considerable impending, they left the city. 

Antony, elated with this advantage, became for- 
midable to all the opposite party, who supposed that 
he would aim at nothing less than absolute power ; 
but Cicero had particular reason to deprecate his 
ascendency. For being sensible that Cicero’s weight 
in tlie administration was re-established, and that he 
was strongly attached to Brntus, Antony could 
hardly endure his presence. Besides, there had long 
been some jealousy and dislike between them, on ac- 
count of the dissimilarity of their lives. Cicero, 
fearing the event, was solicitous to go with Dolabella 
into Syria, as his lieutenant. But afterward Hirtius 
and Fansa, who were to succeed An|ony in the con- 
sulship, persons of great merit and warm admirers 
of Cicero, implored him not to leave them ; and en- 

”5 As Tlirasybulus had done at Athens, upontlieexpulsipnoftlie 
Thirty Tyrants. Sec Xenoph. Hellen. xi. Hear the raidi ‘ Oorni^Ne- 
pos. Yit. Thrasyb., and VaJ. Max, iv. ■].* 

* Upon the effect bf thi|, esdiibition Q«intaiw,lw a ^marlp, 
vL 1.^ ' “ . 
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gaged, with his assistance, to destroy Antony. Ci- 
cero, without depending nnicji upon their scheme, 
gave up that of going with Dolabella, and agreed 
with the consuJs elect to pass the summer- in Athens, 
and return when they entered on their office. 

Accordingly, he embarked for that place, without 
taking any principal Roman along with him. But 
his voyage being accidentally retarded, news arrived 
from Rome (for he did not choose to be without 
news) that there was a wonderful change in Antony; 
that he took all his steps agreeably to the sense of the 
senate ; and that nothing but the personal attend- 
ance of himself was wanting, to bring matters to the 
best establishment. Condemning therefore his own 
excessive caution, he returned to Rome. 

His first hopes were not disappointed. Such 
crowds came out to meet him, that almost a whole 
day was spent at the gates, and on his way home, in 
compliments and congratulations. Next day An- 
tony convened the senate, and sent for Cicero ; but 
he kept his bed, pretendh'ig that he was indisposed 
by his journey. In reality, he seems to have been 
afraid of assassination, in consequence of some hints 
which he had received by the way. Antony was ex- 
tremely incensed at these suggestions, and ordered 
a party of soldiers either to bring him, or to burn 
his house in case of refusal. A t the request however 
of numbers who interposed, he revoked his order, 
and bid them only bring a pledge from his house. 

- After this, when they happened to meet, they 
passed each other in silence, and lived ip mutual 
distrust. In the mean time young Caesar, avriviiig 
from Apollonia, put in his claim as heif to his uncle, 
and sued Antony for twenty-five million drachmas"* * *** , 
whidi he had detained of the estate. 

*57 Upon thiii custom see a preceding note, in tlio Life of Cato, 

; not, {$?).) The .above threat fe given m more moderate 

evoii wOcero iiim$e1f, who was never disposed to moderate 
either Jps suflferiiigt; or Iwvices, Hulinji* i. 5 .* 

*** Life Is mistaken In the sum. 
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Upon this, Philip -who 4iad married the mother, 
and Marcellus who was husband to the sister of Oc- 
tavius, brought him to Cicero. It was agreed be- 
tween them, that Cicero should support Ca5sar with 
his eloquence and interest, both in the senate and 
among the people ; and that Cmsar in return should 
give Cicero all tlic protection, which his wealth and 
military influence could afford. For the young man 
had already collected a considerable number of vete- 
rans, who had served under his uncle. 

Cicero received the offer of his friendship with 
pleasure. For, while Pompey and Cicero were 
living, Cicero (it seems) had a dream in which he 
thought he called some boys, the sons of senators, 
lip to the Capitol, because Jupiter designed to make 
one of them sovereign of Rome. The citizens ran 
with all the eagerness of expectation, and placed 
themselves about the temple ; and the boys in their 
prmtextas sat silent. The doors suddenly opening, 
the boys rose up one by one, and in their order pass- 
ed round the god, who reviewed them all, and sent 
them away disappointed: but when Octavius ap- 
proached, he stretched out his hand to him, and 
said } “ Romans, this is the person who, when he 
“ comes to be your prince, will put an end to your 
“ civil w'ars.” This vision, they tell us, made such 
an impression upon Cicero, that he perfectly retain- 
ed the figure and countenance of the boy, though he 
did not then know him. Next day, he went down 
to the Campus Martins, when the boys were just 
returning from their exercises ; and the first, wdio 
struck his eye, was the lad in the very form that he 


It appears from Veil. Paterc. ii. 60., and others (among thereat 
Cicero himself, Phil. ii. 37-)» that it was seven times as much. 
Barton however, and after him M. Ricard, contends that PlutaKh 
may be rccoiu'iled wdh the rest, by interpreting the larger stmi of 
the money which Ca-sar had amassed ft)r public uses, and thesm^ier 
of bis own private property.* , • . 

”9 Of this dream wc find no testimoiiy remalm%, in any « Ci- 
rero’s works now estant; Inita very sii|)ilar one ,of Q* Catulusis 
pi esert'sd by Suet. Aug.94%* ' 
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had seen in his dream. Astonished at the discovery, 
CScero inquired who were his parents ; and he proved 
to be the son of Octavius, a person not much dis- 
tinguished in life and of Attia, Caesar’s sister. As 
he was so near a relation, and Caesar had no children 
of his own, he adopted him, and bequeathed him his 
estate. Cicero after his dream, whenever he met 
young Octavius, is said to have treated him with 
particular regard ; and he received those marks of 
bis tnendship with great satisfaction. Besides, he 
happened to have been born in tlie year in which 
Cicei'o was Consul. 

These were the ostensible causes of their present 
connexion. But the leading motive with Cicero 
Was, his hatred to Antony ; and the next his natural 
avidity of glory. For he hoped to throw the weight 
of Octavius into the scale of the commonwealtli j 
and the latter behaved to him wdth such a puerile 
deference, that he even called him ‘ Father.’ Hence 
Brutus, in his letters to Atticus, expressed his indig- 
nation against Cicero, and said ; “ That as through 
“ fear of Antony he paid his court to young Caesar, 

it was plain he took his measures not for the libcr- 
“ ty of ins country, but only to obtain a gentle inas- 

ter for himself” Nevertheless, Brutus finding 
Cicero’s son at Athens, w’bere he was studying under 
the philosophers, gave him a command, and employed 
him upon many services which proved successful. 

Cicero’s power, at this time, was at it’s greatest 
height. He carried every point that he desired, in- 
S9niuch that he expelled , Antony, and raised stich A 
spirit against him, that the consuls Hirtius and Pansa 
were sent to give him battle ; and Cied^o likewise 

Here Plutarch sesms to have trqst^ too implicitly to some of 
Aogusuia’ enemies ; ns it appears from Suetonius, that his father 
had hlled smne hi^h ofBces of state, and if he hod lived, Cicero 
(Fhilif^. ill. 6.) informs us he would have been consuL From 
tfe» fcdlgu-icfj liisies of Bri^us, imd of Antony, it is clear , that Attia 
ww Bijece (isi^et’s daughter) Caesar. , Octavius was bom B. G.. 
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prevEuled upon the senate to grant Caesar the fasces 
with the dignity of praetor, as one that was fighting 
for his country. 

Antony, indeed, was beaten ; but, both tlie con- 
suls falling in the action, the troops ranged them- 
selves under the banners of Caesar. The senate now 
fearing the views of a young man, wdio was so much 
favoured by fortune, endeavoured by honours and 
gifts to seduce his forces from him, and to diminish 
his power ’•*'. They alleged that, as Antony was 
put to flight, there was no need to keep such an army 
on foot. Caesar, alarmed at these vigorous mea- 
sures, privately sent some friends to entreat and per- 
-suade Cicero to procure the consulship for them 
both ; promising at the same time, that he should 
direct all affairs according to his own better judge- 
ment, and find him perfectly tractable, as a young 
man who had no ambition for any thing but the title 
and the honour. (Caesar himself acknowledged after- 
ward that, in his apprehensions of being entirely 
ruined and deserted, he seasonably availed himself 
of Cicero’s ambition, persuaded liim to stand for the 
consulsliip, and undertook to support his application 
with his whole interest. 

In this case particularly ('icero, old as he was, 
suffered himself to be duped by this young man, 
solicited the people for him, and brought the senate 
into his interest. Ilis friends blamed him for it at 
the time ; and it was not long before he was sensible 
tlut he had ruined himself, and given up the libci ties 
of his country For Cajsar was no sooner strength- 

ened with the consular authority, than he gave up 
Cicero *“} and reconciling himself to Antony and 

See Dio, xlvi. 40., and App. Bell. Civ. iii.* 

All this, though supported by the concurrence of Dio and 
A]^ian, is justly rejected by Middleton, as not mentioned by Pater- 
culus or Suetonius, and completely contradicted by Cieero himself, 
Ep. ad Brut. 10. 15.* 

“s Instead of taking him for his coBegue, he choae Quintus 
Pedius. ' 
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Lepidus, united bis power with theirs, and combined 
in a partition of the empire, as if it had been a pri« 
vate eshstte. At the same time, they proscribed 
above two hundred persons, whom they had selected 
for sacrifices. Tlie chief difficulty and dispute was 
about the proscription of Cicero. For Antony would 
come to no terms, till he was first taken offi Lepi- 
dus agreed with Antony in this preliminaiy ; but 
Caesar opposed them both. They held a private 
congress for tlicse purposes, near the city of Bunonia, 
which lasted three days. The place where they met 
was over-against their camps, on a little island in the 
river. Tliroughout two of' these days, Caesar is said 
to have contended strenuously for Cicero, but on 
the third he gave him up- The sacrifices on each 
part were these : Cmsar was to abandon Cicero to 
his fate; Lepidus, his brother Paulus’®‘; and An- 
tony, Lucius Caesar, his uncle by the mother’s side. 
Tlius rage and rancour entirely stifled in them all 
sentiments of humanity ; or, more properly speak- 
ing, they showed that no beast is more savage than 
man, when lie is possessed of power equal to his 
passions. 

AVhilc his enemies were thus cm[)loyed, Cicero 
with his brother Quintus was at his Tusculau villa. 
On receiving infi^rmation of the proscription, they 
determined to retiio\ e to Astyra a country-house 
of Cicero’s near the sea ; where thfey intended to 
take ship, and repair It) Brutus in ^lafcedon. For it 
was reported, that he was already very powerful in 
those parts. I'hey were carried in tlieir separate lit- 
ters, oppressed with sorrow and despair; and' 
joining^their litters on the road, they stopped to be- 

With rbgartl to Paulus, see Suet. 3ul. 29., and Cic. Ep. ad 
Earn. xi. 19;’' On the subject ofL. Jul. Cwsar, who as well as Pan- 
lus nas a consular man, see Phil. ii. O’, viii. 1., Ep. ad Fam. x. 2H.,. 
Ac. IQ'eltliitr of tlicni, however, lell 'by this proscription.*' 

A sntaliiisland, at the moatjl of a river of the same name, be- 
twe^ Actium and Ctreamm, whither he had before retired upon 
tlm death of Ida ihtpghter, (Ep. ad. A}t.,xu, 40.)* 
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mom their mutual misfortunes. Quintus was the 
more dejected, because he was in want of necessa- 
ries ; foi*, as he said, he had brought nothing from 
home with him. Cicero, likewise, had but a slender 
provision, "riicy concluded, therefore, that it would 
be best for Cicero to hasten Ins flight, and for Quin- 
tus to return to his house, and procure some sup- 
plies. This resolution being fixed upon, they em- 
braced each other with every expression of sorrow, 
and then parted. 

A few days afterward, Quintus and his son were 
betrayed by his seri^ants to the assassins who came 
in quest of them, and lost their lives. As for Cicero, 
Jic w as carried to Astyra^ where finding a vessel, 
lie immediately went on board, and coasted along 
to Ciremum with a favourable wind. The pilots 
were preparing immediately to set sail again ; but 
whether it was that he feared the sea, or had not yet 
given up all his hopes in Cmsar, he disembarked and 
travelled a hundred furlonp on foot, as if Rome had 
been the place of his destination. Repenting how- 
ever afterward, he quitted that road, and again re- 
paired to the sea. The ensuing night he passed in. 
the most jierplexing and horrid thoughts ; insomuch, 
that he was sometimes inclined to go privately into 
Cmsar’s house, and stab himself upon the altar of his 
domestic goils, in order to bring down the divine 
vengeance upon his betrayer. But from this he was 
deterred by the fear of torture. Other alternatives, 
equally distressful, presented themselves. At last, 
he put himself into the hands of his servants, ami 
ordered them to carry him by sea to Caieta '‘‘®, where 
he had a delightful retreat in the summer, when the 
Etesian winds set in. On that coast stood a tem- 
ple of Apollo, from which a flight of crows came 
with great noise toward Cicero’s vessel, as it was 


lathe printed text it is but one MS. gives 

According to Appimi, Cicero was killed near Capua; but Valerius 
Maximia says, the scene of tliat tragedy Was at Cakta. (i. 

The north-east winds. 
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making lasu} ; and perched on botih sMes^ of the 
yacd) Wiere some sat croaking, and others pecking 
the end^ of the ropes. This every body considered 
as an ill omen ; yet Cicero went on shore, and enter- 
ing his house, lay down to repose himself. In the 
mean time, a number of the crows settled in the 
chamber-window, and croaked in the most doleful 
manner. One of them even entered it, and alight- 
ing on the bed attempted, with it’s beak, to draw off 
the clothes wdth which he had eovered his face. On 
seeing this, the servants began to reproach them- 
selves. “ Shall we remain,” said they, “ to be 
“ spectators of our master’s murther? Shall we mot 
“ protect him, innocent^and heavily afflicted as he 
“ is, when even the brute creatures give him marks 
of their care and attention ?” Upon which, partly 
by entreaty and partly by force, they got him into 
his litter, and carried him toward the sea. 

In the mean time the assassins came up. They 
were commanded by Hcrennius a centurion, and 
Pompilius a tribune, whom Cicero had formerly de- 
fended when under a prosecution for parricide 
The doors of the house being made fast, they broke 
them open. Still ('icero did not appear; and the 
servants, who wTre left behind, declared they knew 
nothing of him. But a young man named Philo- 
logus, his brother Quintus’ freedinan, whom Cicero 
had instructed in the liberal arts and sciences, in- 
formed the tribune, that they were carrying the lit- 
ter through deep shades to the sea-side. Upon tips 
the tribune, taKing a few soldiers with him, ran to 
the end of the walk where he was to come out. 
Cicero, now perceiving that Hcrennius was hasten- 
ing after him, ordered the servants to set the litter 
down^^^id putting his left hand to his chin, as it 


’■‘8 lliis, it, appears from Seneca (Controv. iil. 17.), is an exagge- 
ration. He had only dethn^ed iiim in a private cause. But the in- 
gratitude ot' Pompilius is stiU sufficiently dark in it’s complexion. 
i%e yot^ maujmienUeiicd belov, iaxidled Plrilogonns^f^ ad Ci. 
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was his custom to do, he looked steadfastly upon his 
murtherers. The appearance of misery in his coun- 
tenance, overgrown with hair and wasted with 
anxiety, so much affected Herennius’ attendants, 
that they covered their faces during the melan- 
choly scene. That officer despatched him, while he 
stretched his neck out of the litter to receive the 
blow. Thus fell Cicero, in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age. Herennius cut off his head, and likewise 
by Antony’s command his hands, with which he had 
W'ritten the Philippics. This was the title, which he 
gave his Orations against Antony, and they retain it 
to4he present day. 

When these parts of Cicero’s body were brought 
to Rome, Antony happened to be holding an assem- 
bly for the election of magistrates, but on beholding 
them, he cried out, “ Now let there be an end of ^ 
“ proscriptions.” He then ordered the head ami 
hands to be. exposed over the Rostra, a dreadful 
spectacle to the Roman people, "who thought they 
did not so much see Cicero’s face, as a picture of 
Antony’s soul. Yet he did one act of justice upon 
this occasion, which was the delivering up of Philo- 
logus to Pomponia, Quintus’ wife. When she was 
mistress of his fate, be.sidc other horrid punishments, 
she made him cut off his own flesh piece-meal, and 
roast and eat it. This is the account, which some 
historians give us; but Tyro, Cicero’s freed-man, 
makes no mention of PhilologUs’ treachery. I have 
been told, that a long time afterward Cmsar, going 
to see one of his grandsons, found him with a book of 
Cicero’s in his hands. The boy, alarmed at the ac- 
cident, endeavoured to hide it under his robe, which 
Cassar perceived, and took it from him : and after 
having run most of it over as he stood, he returned 
it, and said, “ This was an eloquent man, my dear 
“ child ; an eloquent man, and a Ipver of his* 
“ country.” 

Being' consul at the time , when he conquered 
Antony, he took Cicero’s son for his igoU^ue j%nder 

VOL. V. 8 4. - 
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vrhose auspices the senate ordered the statues 
Antony to be thrown down, defaced all the monu» 
SBSRts'of his honour, and decreed that fix* the future 
none of his family should bear the name of Marcus. 
Thus, the divine justice reserved the completion of 
Antony's punishment for the house of Cicero.. 


E>EMOSTHENj;S AND CICERO 

COMPARED. 

These are the most memorable circumstances' in 
the lives of Demosthenes and Cicero, that could be 
collected from the historians which have come to our 
knowledge. Though I shall not pretend to compare 

t ir talents for speaking, yet this I think I ought to 
erve, that Demosthenes by the exertion of all his 
powers, both natural and acquired, upon that single 
object, came to exceed in energy and strength the 
most' celebrated pleaders of his time ; in grandeur 
and magnificence of stile, all that were eminent for 
the subtime of declamation ; and in accuracy and 
art, the most able professors of rhetoric Cicero’s 

In tikis triple division, Plutarch refers to the known distribu- 
tion of eloquence by Aristotle into the JiKan^r, firiJ^KruMv, an4 
(llliet.i. 3.), which Quintilian, iii. 7, 8, 9., translates 
Judiciah, demonsi>ativum of lartdativuntf and deliberativum or 

1 camot help subjoining a fine passage from Parr’s Character rf 
C. J. ‘ Critics must often have observed a peculiar tesem^ 
blance ^tiveen Mr. Fox and Demosthenes, in their disregard of 
profuse and petty opameiUs ; in their application of the sound, the 
salutary, ma sometimes homely maxims, which couftnen Ifte supplies 
for thf eljqculation pf [wlitios ; in the devotjop of aU their mind, snd 
^1 their i^ul, and s^l their sti^sngth to a great subject ; and in their 
eagerness to fix upon some pertinent and striking topic, to recur to 
it frequency +, suddenly, rorciblyj and upon each recuiTeo(;e to 
bold it up in . a new light, and point it in a new direction. But 
fMOgrsphers vill do well to record that, in conversing with 8,learnedf 
he professed to receive more delight frotn Cicero tW from 

t Cllipmachw, not a C^termtdas, Cic. Ont. par. isa 
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studies were more general and, in bis treasures of 
knowledge, he had a great vaiiety. He has left us 
a nuntber of philosophical tracts, which he composed 
' upon the principles of the Academy. And we see 
somewliat of an ostentation of learning in the very 
Orations, which he wrote for the Forum and the bar. 

Theii’ different tempers are discernible in their 
modes of writing. That of Demosthenes, without 
any embellishments of wit and humour is alwa3rs 
grave and serious. Neither does it “ smell of 
“ lamp,” as Pytheas tauntingly said, but of the water- 
drinker, of the man of thought, of one who was 
cliaracterised by the austerities of life. But Cicero, 

_ who loved to indulge his vein of pleasantry, so much 
affected the wit, that he sometimes sunk into the buf- 
foon ; and, by affecting gayety upon the most scri- 
oua occasions to serve his client, offended against the 
rules of propriety and decorum. Thus, in his Ora- 
tion for Caelius, he asks, ** Where is the absurdity, 
“ if a man with affluence at con>mand, indulge him- 

self in pleasure ? It would be madness, not to 
“ enjoy what is in his power ; particularly, when 
“ some of the greatest philosophers place the 
“ mian bonum in pleasure ?” 

Dcmostliencs f . Experience in this, as in other instances, puts to 
flight the conclusions which theorists might be prone to draw from 
apparent likeness in the characteristic ti aits of stile. Similitude k 
not always the eifect of voluniaiy and conscious imitation, nor docs 
approbation always imply direct and general preference for the pur- 
poses of composition. W e have been told, that Euripides was the 
favourite writer of Milton in his closet, but in Milton’s poetry we 
often meet with the bolder leaturey and the more vivid colouring, 
which enrapture and astonish us in the Tragedies of -tEscIiylus.’ 
(1. 18^K) 

Y6t Ciciero, de Clar. Orat. 26., is of a different opinion ; as k 
also Hermogeues de Meth. v. 33. Quintilian however, Dion. Halic., 
and Longinus 34. agree more nearly with Plutarch; and iEschines, 
in one of his Epifctles, says, • he never raised a laugh on any cheek 
but Ctesiphon’s.’**^ 

*3* Plutarch has not quoted this passage with accuracy*.^ Cicero 
apologises for the excesses of youth ; but he does not del^d, ok 
approve, the pursuit of pleasure. See Pro Cash !?• 

t Hdme waa of a different option. See bis 

2 A 3 
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When Cato impeached Murtena, Cicero, who was 
then consul, undertook his defence; and, in his 
pleading, seized the opportunity of ridiculing several 
• paradoxes of the Stoics, because Cato was of that 
sect. In this he succeeded so far, as to raise a laugh 
in the assembly ; and even among the judges. Upon 
which Cato smiled, and said to those who sat near 
him, “ What a laughter-raising consul we have* !’* 
Cicero, indeed, was naturally facetious ; and he not 
only loved his jest, but his countenance was gay and 
smiling. Whereas Demosthenes had a care and 
thoughtfulness in his aspect, Avhich he seldom or 
never put off. Hence his enemies, as he confesses, 
called him * a morose ill-natured man.’ 

It appears also from their writings, that Demos- 
‘ thencs, when lie touches upon his own praise, does 
it with an inoffensive delicacy. He never in fact does 
it at all, but when he has some great point in view, and 
upon all other occasions he is extremely modest. 
But Cicero, in his Orations, speaks in such high 
terms of himself, that it is plain he had a most in- 
temperate vanity. Thus he cries out : 

I,et armi? revere the robe, the wreathed brow 

Yield to the toiiguo 

At length lie came to commend not only his own 
actions and operations in the commonwealth, but 
likewise his speeches ' as well those which he had 
only pronounced, as those which he had committed 
to writing; as if, in juvenile vanity, he were vying 
with the rhetoricians Isocrates and Anaximenes, in- 
stead of being inspired with the lofty ambition of 
guiding the Roman people. 

Fierce iu th« held and dreadful to the foc\ 

^ See "the Life of Cato, V. 70.* 

'3* In tliis he was represented by Piso, as intending to claim a 
ftttperiorlty oyer all the military Illustrissimi of Home, and particu- 
Jariy Pompay ; but, in Orat., in Pison. he warmly repels the 
charge.* 

^3^ more candid estimate of this part of his character, see 
Qfunt. xi. L* ‘ , 
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It is necessary, indeed, fora statesman to have the 
advantage of eloquence ; but it is mean and illiberal 
to rely upon such a ciualification, or to hunt after 
praise in that quarter. In this respect Demosthenes 
behaved with more dignity, and superior .elevation 
of soul. He said, “ His ability to explain himself 
“ was a mere acquisition ; ami not so perfect, but 
“ that it reifuircf. n’cat c-im'i'ur and indulgence «n 
“ the part of the audience He thought it must 
be, as indeed it i*?, only a low and little mind, that 
can value itself upon such attainments. 

They had both undoubtedly political abilities, as 
well as powers to persuade ; and those in such a de- 
■ gree, that men wlio had armies at their devotion, 
stood in need of their support. Thus Chares, 
Diopithes, and Leoslhcnes availed themselves of 
Demosthenes; and Poinpey and young Cajsar of 
Cicero ; as Caesar himself' acknowledges, in his Com- 
mentaries addressed to Agrippa and Ma^cenas, 

It is an observation no less just than common, 
that ' nothing makes so thorougli a trial of a man’s 
disposition, as power and authority.’ For they 
awaken every passion, and discover every latent vice. 
Demosthenes never had an opportunity for a trial of 
this kind. He never obtained any eminent charge ; 
neither did he lead against Philip those armies, which 
his eloquence had raised. Put (’iccro went quaestor 
into Sicily, and proconsul into Cilicia and Cappado- 
cia : at a time too, when avarice reigned without 
control ; when the governors of provinces, thinking 
it beneath them to take a clandestine advantage, fell 
to open plunder ; when to seize another’s property 
was deemed no great crime, and he who pillaged 
moderately passed for a man of character. Yet, at 
such a time as this, Cicero gave many proofs of his 
contempt of money, and many of his humanity and 

*34 n*pi Srfip* 81-., and also n«cf9(9rp. 9().* 

*35 These consisted of thirteen books, and came down to the de- 
feat of the Cantabri. (Suet. Aug. 85;) The observation, which 
fellows, refers to a passage in Sopli. Autig. 
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foiddnesi. At Rome, with the title only of consul, 
he hkd an absolute and dictatorial power against 
Catiline and his accomplices. Upon which occasion, 
he verified the prediction of Plato, “ That eveiy state 
^ would be delivered from iPs calamities, whenever 
** power should fortunately unite with w'isdom and 
“justice in one person 

|t is mentioned, to the disgrace of Demosthenes, 
that his eloquence was mercenary ; that he privately 
oomposed'orations both for Pliormio and Apollodorns, 
though adversaries in tiic siimc cause To which 
we may add, that he was suspected of having received 
^ money fjom the king of Persia, and condemned for 
having taken bribes of Harpalus. Supposing some 
of these charges the calumnies of those, who wrote 
against him (and they arc not a few), yet it is impossi- 
ble to affirm, that he was proof against the presents 
sent him by pritices, as marks of honour and respect. 
This was too much to be expected from a man, wlio 
vested his money at interest upon ships Cicero 
on the other hand had magnificent presents sent him 
the Sicilians, when he was aedile ; by the king of 
Cappadocia, when proconsul ; and by his friends was 
pressed to receive their benefactions, wlicn in exile ; 
yet, as we have already observed, hp refused them all. 

The banishment of Demosthenes reflected infamy 
upon him, fo*" li® was convicted of iiaving taken 
bribes : that of Cicero did him great honour, because 
he suffered for having destroyed traitors, who had 
vowed the ruin of their country. The former, there, 
fore, departed without exciting pity or regret : for . 

’1* Camaut philoiapU rrgnarrnt, aut r?ges phUosopharentui .* 

’jy Gives forked counsel ; takes provoking gold 

On either hand. (Jonson.) 

Quintiliap botves'cr, xii. 1., does not believe o//dwt has been Eai4 
to bis discredit.* 

This, which (though so heavily censured) was sanctioned by 
the l.tws, is now cali^d ‘ BottOntry,’ ai^ is ratber considered as a 
dangerous thni'a disgraceful mode of employing money. Plutarch 
haa^orc passed a eeiMure upon it ; see die Life, of date dib Cen- 
^ 23 .* ‘ ■>' , 

* k - 
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th(i ktt^f thi ^mU dfraAged iheii* habit, continued to 
ffioniti his absence, a&d d^nold not he persuaded to 
pass any act tiW he t(?«s recalled. Cicero, indeed, 
spent the time of exiloin an inactive manner in Mace« 
don j but with Demosthenes it was a busy period in 
his political character. Then it was (as we have 
mentioned above) that he visited the several cities 
of Greece, strengthened the common interest, jynJ 
defeated the designs of the Macedonian embassadors. 
In which respect, he discovered a much higher re- 
gard for his country, than Themistocles and Alcibi- 
ades had done when under the same misfortune. 
After his return, he pursued his former plan of govern- 
“ ment, and continued the war with Antipater and the 
Macedonians. Whereas Lmliiis reproached Cicero 
in full senate with sitting silent, when Cmsar, who 
was not yet come to years of maturity, applied for 
the consulship contrary to law And Brutus, in 
one of iiis letters, charged him with “ having reared 
“ a greater and more insupportable tyranny, than 
“ that which they had destroyed.” 

As to the manner of their death, we cannot think 
of ('icero’s without a contemptuous kind of pity. 
I low deplorable to see an old man, for want of 
proper resolution, suffering himself to be carried 
about by his servants, endeavouring to hide himself 
ii om death (a messenger, which nature would soon 
have sent him), and overtaken notwithstanding, and 
slaughtered by his enemies ! The other, though he 
discovered some fear indeed by taking sanctuary, is 
nevertheless to be admired tor his having judiciously 
provided poison, carefully preserved it, and nobly 

'39 This was powerfully enforced by the centurion Cornelius, who 
threw back his clokc, and showed the hilt of his sword, saying, Htc 
faciei, si ros non freeriiis. (Suet. Aug. 26.) And yet, notwith- 
standing this menace, Cicero (according to Dio, xlvi. 4>3.) had the 
courage to say, * If Cssar canvasses with the sword, he ipust sac* 
seed.’ At ir*n Airl'irM tWTV,* 
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used it So that, when Neptune did not affi?rd 
him an asylum, he had recourse to a more inviolable 
altar, rescued himself from the weapons of the guards, 
and eluded Antipater’s cruelty. 

This, it must again be remarked, is the observation of a heathen, 
and in direct opposition to the more Christian-like opinions of Se- 
nates and Plato, who condemn suicide as the most dastardly of 
fesources. 

When all the blandishments of life are gone, 

J’i'O CO, ward sneukg to death, the brave live on. 

(Dr. SeweL*) 
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Those, w!io first thought that the arts might be 
compared to the senses in the perception of their re- 
spective objects, appear to me to nave well under- 
stood the power, by which that perception was to be 
formed ; the power, I mean, of distinguishing con- 
* trary cjiialities; f>r this they have in common. But 
in tile mode of distinguishing, as well as in the end 
6f what is distinguished, they evidently cKiSbr. The 
seiises, for instance, have no connate power of per- 
ceiving; a white object more than a black one, wliat; 
jjis sweet more tb^n what is bitter, cw wbat is soft and 
t^ielding more tban^ wliat is bard and solid. Their 
iiiffiee is to receive impressions from aoch oljects as 
strike upon them, and to convey those inqnlsssions 
to the mind, l^t the operation the arts is more 
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rational. They are not, like the senses, passive in 
their perceptions : they choose or reject what is pro* 
per or improper : what is good, they attend to pri- 
marily and inientionally ; and what is evil, only ar* 
cidentally, in order to avoid it. Tbn^^ art 
medicine considers tjje nat"*^ ^ diseases, and music 
that of discordant »ounds, in order to produce their 
contrarita. And the most excellent of all arts, tem- 
perance, justice, and prudence, teach us to judge 
not only of what is honourable, just, and useful ; but 
also of what is pernicious, disgraceful, and unjust. 
These arts bestow no praise on that innocence, which 
boasts an entire ignorance of vice ; in their estimate, 

•it is rather an absurd simplicity to be ignorant of 
those things, which every one disposed to Jive vir- 
tnously siioiiid make it his particular care to know. 
Accordingly the ancient Spartans at their feasts used 
to compel the Helots to drink an excessive quantity 
of wine, and then bring them into the public halls 
where they dined, with the view of showing the 
young men what drunkenness was. 

We do not indeed think it agreeable eithc»‘ to hu- 
maJiity or good policy, to corrupt some of the spe- 
cies, in order to correct others. Yet, perhaps, it 
may not be amiss to insert among the rest of the , 
Lives a pair or two of examples of those, who have 
abused their power to the purposes of licentiousness, 
and whose elevation has only made their vices greater 
and more conspicuous. Not that we adduce them 
to give pleasure, or to adorn our paintings with the 
graces of variety ; but we do it from the same mo- * 
tive with Ismenias the Theban musician, who pre- 
sented his scholars with both good and bad per- 
formers on the flute ; and used to say, “ Thus 
you must play, and thus you must not play.” 
And Antigenidas observed, “ That young metJ - 
“ would hear good performers with much high^t* 

“ pleasure, after they had heard bad ones.” In 
like manner, in my opinion, we shall behold and 
pnitatc the virtuous with deeper attention, if we be 
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not entirely unacquainted with the characters of the 
vicious and the infamous. 

. In this book, therefore, we shall give the Lives of 
Demetrius surnamed Poliorcetes *, and of Antony 
the t men, who both most remarkably veri- 

fied that observation of Plato, ‘ That great parts 
produce great vices, as wen virtues.’ They 
were equally addicted to w’ine and women , both ex- 
cellcnt soldiers, and persons of remarkable munifi- 
cence ; but at the same time, both prodigal and in- 
solent. The same resemblance characterised their 
fortunes. For, in the course of tlicir lives, they met 
both with great succe.sses, and great disappoint- 
ments ; now extending their conquests with the ut- 
most rapidity, and now losing all ; now falling be- 
yond all expectation, and now recovering them- 
selves when there W’as as little prospect of such a 
change. This similarity there was in their lives, and 
in the concluding scenes of them there was not much 
difference ; for the one was taken by his enemies and 
died in captivity, and the other was very near shar- 
ing the same fate. 

Antigonus having two sons by JStratonice, the 
daughter of Corrmus, called the one after his brother 
Demetrius, and the other after his father Philip. So 
most historians state. But some affirm, that Deme- 
trius was not the son of Antigonus, but his nephew ; 
and that his father dying and leaving him an infant, 
and his mother soon afterward marrying Antigonus, 
he was upon that account considered as his son. 
Philip, who was not many years younger than De- 
metrius, died at an early period. Demetrius, though 
tall, was not equal in size to his father 'Antigonus. 
But his beauty and mien were so inimitable, that no 
statuary or painter could hit off a likeness. His coun- 
tenance had a mixture of grace and dignity, add was 
at once amiable and aweful ; and the unsubdued and 
eager air of youth was blended with the majesty of 

* * The taker of 
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the hero and the king. There was the same happy 
mixture in his behaviour, wliich inspired at once 
pleasure and reverence. In his hours of leisure a 
most agreeable companion, in his table and every 
species of entertainment, of all princes the most 
delicate ; and yet, when business called, unequalled 
in activity, diligenoe, and despatch. In which re- 
spect, he imitated Bacchus most of all the gods ; 
since he was not only terrible in war, but knew how 
to terminate war with peace, and turn with the hap- 
piest address to the joys and pleasures which that in- 
spires. 

His affection for his father was remarkably great ; 
and in the respect, which he piuJ his mother, his 
love for his other parent was easily discernible. His 
duty was genuine, and not in the least influenced by 
the considerations of high station or power. Hap- 
pening to return from hunting, when his father was 
giving audience to some embassadors, he w'ent up 
and saluted him, and then sat down by him with his 
javelins in his hand. After they had received their 
answer and were going aw'ay, Antigonus called out 
to them, and said, “ You may mention likewise the 
“ happy terms, upon which I live with my son.** 
By this he gave them to understand, that their mu- 
tual harmony and confidence added strength to the 
kingdom, and security to his power. So incapable 
is regal authority of admitting a partner^, so liable to 
jealousy and hatred, that the greatest and oldest of 
Alexander’s successors rejoiced that he had no occa- 
sion to fear his owni son, but could freely let him 
approach with his weapons in his hand. IVe may * 
venture indeed to say that this family alone, in the 
course of many successions, was free from these 

> Of whom Horace says, 

- Set/ idem 

pads eras mediusque belli. (Od, II. six. 28 .)* 

’ Sec regna sadum Jbre, nee iadde sdmU* 
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evils. Of all the descendents of Antigonus, Philip * 
was the onh' prince who put his son to death ; whereas, 
in the families of other kings, nothing is more com- 
mon than the murthers of sons, and mothers, and 
wives. As for the killing of brothers, like a postu- 
late in geometry, it was considered as indisputably 
necessary to the safety of the reigning prince. 

That Demetrius was originally w'ell disposed by 
nature to the offices of humanity and friendship, the 
following is a proof : Mithridates, the son of Ario- 
barzanes, was of the same age, and his constant 
companion. He was likewise one of the attendants 
of Antigonus, and bore an unblemished character : 
yet Antigonus conceived some suspicion of him from 
a dream. He thought he entered a large and beau- 
tiful field, and sowed it with filings of gold. This 
produced a crop of the same precious metal ; but 
coming a little afterward to visit it, he found it was 
cut, and nothing left but the stalks. As he was in 
great distress about his loss, be heard some peqile 
say, that Mithridates had reaped the golden harvest, 
and was gone with it toward the Euxine sea. 

Disturbed at this dream, he communicated it to 
his son, having first made him swear to keep it se- 
cret ; and, at the same time, he informed him of his 
absolute determination to destroy Mithridates. De- 
metrius was exceedingly concerned at the affair; 
but though his fiiend waited upon him as usual, that 
they might pursue their diversions together, he durst 
not speak to him on the subject, because of his oath. 
By dc^ees, however, he drew him aside from the 
nest of his companions ; and, when they were alone, 
he wrote on the ground with the point «f his speai', 
“ yiy, Mithridates.” The young man, understand- 
ing bis danger, fled that night into Cappadocia ; and 
fate soon accomplished Antigonus’ dream. For Mi- 

« See Life of Paolin JEmilluf, II. 290. Of the death of the 
youn^ prieee, Demetrlw, an account is given by Livy,x I. 24. ; and 
upai it it fi^ded Dr. YiraiRig^t aisetiag tragedy e# * TheJBroidierg.’t^ 
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thridates coii(|tiered ai rich and extensive country, 
and founded the family of the Pontic kings, which 
continued through eight successions, and was at last 
destroyed by the Romans ^ This is a sufficient evi- 
dence, that Demetrius was naturally well inclined to 
justice and humanity. 

But as, according to Empedocles, love and hatred 
are the sources of perpetual wars between the ele- 
ments, particularly such as touch or approach each 
other, so among the successors of Alexander there 
were continual wars ; and the contentions were al- 
ways the most violent, when inflamed by opposition 
of interest, or vicinity of place. This was the case 
ot] Antigonus and Ptolemy ^ Antigonus, while he 
resided in Phrygia, received information that Ptole- 
my was gone from Cyprus into Syria, where he was 
ravaging the country, and reducing the cities either 
by solicitation or force. Upon this, be sent against 
him his son Demetrius, tliongh he was then only 
twenty-two years of age, and in this ‘first command 
had the greatest and most difficult affairs to manage. 
But a young and unexperienced man was unequmly 
matched with a general from the school of Alexan- 
der, who had distinguished himself in many import- 
ant combats under that prince. Accordingly, he 
was defeated near Gaza ; with the loss of five thou- 
sand of his men killed, and eight thousand taken pri- 
soners. He lost also his tent, his military chest, and 
his whole equipage. But Ptoleroy sent them back 
to him, together with his friends ; adding this gene- 
rous and obliging message, “ That they ought only 
“ to contend for glory and empire.” When Deme- 
trius received it, he begged of the gods, “ That he 

might not long remain iHolemy*s debtor, but speed* 
“ ily have it in his power to return the favouf.’* 
Neither was he disconcerted, as most young 
woukl be, with such a misearriage iu his first essnyi 

i In tlic person of Mlthrldates whom CUmia catwed to be 
put to 

* Tlw founder of tlie kingdom of Egypt* ,• 
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On the contrary, like a complete general accustomed 
to the vicissitudes of fortune, he employed himself 
In making new levies and providing arms ; kept the 
cities in their duty, and exercised the troops which 
he had raised. 

As soon as Antigonus was apprised how the battle 
had terminated, he said, “ Ptolemy has indeed beat- 
“ en boys, but he shall soon have to do with men.** 
As he did not however choose to repress his son’s 
spirit, he gave him permission, upon his earnest re- 
quest, to try his fortune again by himsclfl Not 
long after this Cilles, Ptolemy’s general, undertook 
to drive Demetrius entirely out of Syria ; lor which 
purpose he brought with him a numerous army, 
thougli he held him in contempt on account of his 
late defeat. .But Demetrius by a sudden attack 
struck his adver^ries with such a panic, that both 
the camp and the general fell into his hands, toge- 
ther witli very considerable treasures. Yet he did 
not consider the gain, but the ability to give : nei- 
ther did he so mucli value the glory and the riches, 
which this advantage procured him, as it’s enabling 
him to requite the generosity of Ptolemy. He would 
not proceed, however, upon his own judgement; he 
consulted his father j and, on his free permission to 
act as he thouglit proper, he loaded Cilles and his 
fiiends with his lavours, and sent them back to their 
master. By this turn of affairs, Ptolemy lost hisi 
footing in Syria ; and Antigonus marched down from 
Cela^na}^ rejoicing in his son’s success, and impa- 
tient to embrace him. 

Demetrius after tliis, being sent to subdue the Na- 
bathsean Arabs ®, found himself in great danger, by 
falling into a desert country, which afforded no 
v/ater. ■ But the barbarians, astonished at his uncom- 
mon intrepidity, did not venture to molest him ; 
and he retired with a considerable booty, among 
which were seven hundred camels. 

A city in Upper Hirj'gm.* 

Situated the eastern part of Arabia Petreea.* 
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Antigonus had formerly taken Babylon from Se- 
leucus®, but he had recovered it by his own artna, 
and was now inarching with his main army to reduce 
the nations which bordered upon India, and the 
provinces about Mount Caucasus. In the mean 
time Demetrius, hoping to find Mesopotamia un- 
guarded, suddenly passed the Euphrates, and at- 
tacked Babylon. There were two strong castles in 
that city; butbytliis nianoeuxre in Selcucus’ absence 
he seized one of them, dislodged the garrison, and 
placed there seven thousand of his own men. After 
this, he ordered the rest of his soldiers to plunder 
the country for tlieir own benefit, and then return 
to the sea-coast. By these jiroccedings, he left Se- 
lcucus better established in his dominions than ever; 
for his laying waste the country seemed to imply, ^ 
that he abandoned all farther claitii to it. 

In his return through Syria, he was informed that 
Ptolemy was besieging Halicarnassus, upon which 
he hastened to it’s relief, and obliged him to retire. 
As this ambition to succour the distressed gained 
Antigonus and Demetrius great reputation, they con- 
ceived a strong desire to rescue all Greece from the 
slavery, in which it was held by (.-assander and Pto- 
lemy. No princes ever engaged in a more just and 
honourable "war. For they employed the wealth, 
which they had gained by the conquest of the bar- 
barians, for the advantage of the Greeks ; solely with 
a view to the honour, which such an enterprise held 
out. 

When they had resolved to begin their operations 
witli Athens, one of his friends advised Antigonus, 
if he took that city, to keep it as the key of Greece ; 
but he would not listen to him. He said, “ The 
“ best and securest of all keys was the friendship of 
“ the people ; and that Athens was the watch-tSower 
** of the world, whence the torch of his gloty woidd 
fMdaze over the earth.” * ' ’ 


VOJ.* 


* The founder of the kingdom of Syria.* 

2B , 
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In consequence of these resolutions, Deme^Ius 
Bftiled to Athens with hve thousand talents of silver, 
and a fleet of two hundred and flfliy ships. Deme* 
trius the Phalerean governed the city for Cassander, 
and had a good garrison in the foit of Munychia. 
His adversary, who managed the affair both with 
prudence and good fortune, made his appearance be- 
fore the PirsBus on the twenty-fifth of Thargelion 
The inhabitants, unapprised of his approach, when 
they saw' his fleet coming in, concluded that it be- 
longed to Ptolemy, and prepared to receive it as such. 
At last however the officers who commanded in the 
city, being undeceived, hastened to oppose it. All 
tile tumult and confusion ensued, which might natu- 
rally be cxjiected when an enemy had come unex- 
^pectedly, andnvas already landing. For Demetrius, 
finding the mouth of the harbour open, ran in with 
case ; and the people could plainly distinguish him 
on the deck of bis ship, whence he made signs to 
them to compose themselves and keep silence. With 
this demand they complied, and a herald was ordered 
to proclaim ; “ That his father Antigonus (in a happy 

hour, he hoped, for Athens) had sent him to rein- 
“ state them in their liberties by expelling the garri- 

son, and to restore their laws and ancient form of 
“ government.” 

Upon this proclamation, the people threw down 
their arms, and embracing the proposals with loud 
acclamations, desired him to disembark, and hailed 
him their benefactor and deliverer. Demetrius the 
! Fhalereap, and his partisans, thought it necessary to 
admit a man who came with such a superior force, 
though he should not perform any of«.his promises, 
and accordingly sent deputies to make their submis- 
sion. Demetrius received them in an obliging man- 
ner, and despatched back with them Aristodemus 
the Miietian, a fHend of his &.ther*8. Neither was 
he unmii^M of pemetrius the Phalerean, who in 
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this revolution waf5 more afraid of llie citizens than 
of the enemy ; but, from regard to his character and 
virtue, lie sent him with a strong convoy to Thebes, 
agreeably to his request. He likewise assured the 
Athenians, that howe\er desirous he might be to sec 
their city, he would deny himself that pleasure, till 
he had set it entirely free by expelling the garrison* 
He therefore surrounded the fortress of Munychia 
with a ditch and rampart, to cut off it’s communica- 
tion with the rest of the city, and then sailed to,. 
Megara, where Cassandor had another garrison. 

Upon his arrival, he was informed that Cratesipolis, 
the w'ifc of Alexander son of Polyperchon, a celc- 
Jxrated beauty, W'as at Patrap ”, and was solicitous of 
having an interview with him. In consequence of 
which he left his forces in the territdry of Megara, 
and with a few light horse took the road to Patra?. 
On approaching the place, he drew off’ from his men, 
and pitched his tent apart, that Cratesipolis might 
not be perceived when she came to pay her visit. 
But a party of the enemy, getting intelligence of this, 
fell suddenly upon him. * In his alarm, he had only 
time to huddle on a mean clokc j aiul, in that dis- 
guise, he saved himself by flight. So near an infe- 
mous captivity had -his intcmj)erate love of beauty 
brought liim. His tent the enemy seized, with all 
the riches which it contained. 

After Megara was taken, the soldiers prepared to 
plunder it; but the Athenians interceded strongly 
tbr that people, and prevailed. Demetrius was satis- 
fied with expelling the garrison, and declared the 
city free. Amidst tliese transactions he bethought 
himself of Stilpo, a philosopher of great reputation, 
wdio nought only the retirement and tranquillity of a 
studious life ; and sending for him, enquired of him, 

“ Whether they had taken any thing from him V* 

“ No,” said Stilpo, ** I found none, who wishe^d to 
steal any knowledge.” The Soldiers, howevmr,‘had 
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cJandc^fincly carried off all the slaves. 'IWietl X)etne> 
trius therefore paid J»s respects to him again, on 
leaving the place, and said, ** Sfi7po, I leave you 
‘^entirely freej” “ True,"" answered Stiipo, “for 
“ ydh have not left a slave among us.” 

Demetrius then returned to the siege of Munychia, 
dislodged the garrison, and demolished the fortress. 
Aiier which, the Athenians pressing him to enter the 
city, he complied. He then assembled the people, 
re-establislied the commonwealth in it’s ancient 
jbrin, and moreover promised them, in the name of 
his father, a hundred and fifty thourand inedimni of 
wheat, and timber enough to build a hundred galleys. 
Thus they recovered the democracy, fifteen years 
after it had been dissolved. During the interval sub- 
sequent to the Lamian war and the battle of Cranon, 
the government, though called an oligarchy, had in 
fact been monarchical ; for the poiver of Demetrius 
the Phalercan had met with no control. 

Their deliverer appeared glorious in his services to 
Athens} but tliey rendered him obnoxious by the ex- 
travagant honours, which 'they decreed him. For 
they were the first to give him and his father Anti- 
gonus the title of ‘ Kings,’ which they had hitherto 
religiously avoided } and which was indeed the only 
thing left to the descendents of Philip and Alexan- 
der, un-invaded ,by their generals. In the next 

{ )lace, they alone'* honoured them with the appel- 
ation of* the Gods-Protectors;’ and, instead of 
denominating the year as formerly from the Archon, 
they abolished his office, created annually in his 
room a priest of those gods-protectors, and pre- 
fixed his name to all their public acts.' They like- 
wise ordered, that their portraits should be wronght 
in tho holy veil with those of the other gods They 

pco[>le were found capable of «uch vile adulation. 
Theiraervilttp iibotred}’ hotr litrte they deserved the liberty, whieli 
^ beeh r^tjsred , ■ r’ < 

"i « Ever^fi^ yi^’tl^e' Athenians celebrated the Panatheosea, or 
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coiisecratc;^ the place, where their patron £rst ar> 
rived from his chariot, and erected an altar to De- 
metrius Catabatcs [ ‘ the Dismounter/] They added 
two to the number of their tribes, and called them 
Demetrias and Antigonis; in consequence of ^hich 
the senate, before consisting of five hundred mem- 
bers, was to consist of six hundred, for each tribe 
supplied fifty. 

Stratoclcs, who invented all these refined and ex- 
travagant compliments, devised a still higher stroke. 
He procured a decree, that those who should be 
sent upon public business from the commonwealth of 
Athens to Antigonus and Demetrius, should be 
called, not ‘ embassadors ’ but ‘ Theori ; ’ a title 
which had been appropriated to such as, on the so- 
lemn festivals, carried the customary sacrifices to 
Delphi and Olympia, in the name of the Grecian 
states. This Stratocles was, in all respects, a person 
of the most daring efiroulery and the most debauch- 
ed life ; insomuch, that ho seemed to imitate the an- 
cient Cleon in his scurrilous and licentious bclia- 
viour to the people. Hekept a mistress, called Phy- 
laciumj and one day, when she brought from the 
market some heads ibr supper, he said, “ Why, how 
“ now ! you have provided us just Mich things to 
“ eat, as we statesmen use for tennis balls.” 

When the Athenians were defeated in the sea-fight 
near Amorgos he anived at Athens before any ac- 
count of the misfortune had been received, and 
passing through the Ceramicus with a chaplet upon 


veil’ (a large robe without sleeves), in which the defeat of the Ti- 
tans and the actions of Minerva were in\vrought. in this veil like- 
wise they placed the figures of those commanders, who had distin- 
guished themselves by their victories; and thence came the expres- 
sion, that * such a one was worthy of the Peplum ;* meaning, that 
he was a brave soldier. This Peplum was drawn by land in a ma- 
ahine like a ship along the Ceramicus, as far as the temjple of Ceres at 
Eleusfs, whence it was brought back and consecrated m the citiuie]. 

See the Life of Pericles, II. 51 ., and note (95.)* 

One of the Sporades 1. near Naxos* See Died. Sic. xviii. 
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his head, informed the people that they were vic- 
torious. He then moved that sacrifices of thanks- 
giving should be offered, and meat distributed amon^ 
the tribes for public entertainment. Two da) s af- 
terward, the poor remains of the fleet were brought 
home ; and the people in great anger summoning 
him to answer for the imposition, he made his ap- 
pearance in the height of the tumult with the most 
consummate assurance, and said ; “ What harm 
“ have I done you, in making you merry for two 
“ days ?” Such was his impudence. 

But there were other extravagances. 

Hotter than fire itself, 

as Aristophanes expresses it. One flaticrer outdid 
even Stratocles in servility, by ])rocuring a decree 
that Demetrius, whenever he visited Atlicns, should 
be received with the same honours which were paid 
to Ceres and Bacchus; and that whoever exceeded 
the rest in the splendour and magnificence of his re- 
ception, should iiavc money out of llie treasury to 
enable lilin to set up some pious memorial of his suc- 
cess. These instances of adulation concluded with 
their changing the name of the inontli Munvehion 
to ‘ Demetrion’, with calling tlie last day of every 
month ‘ Demetrias,’ and the Dionysia (or feasts of 
Bacchus) ‘ Demetriva.’ 

I'lie gods soon showed, hov' much they tverc of- 
fended at these things. Tor the veil, in which were 
wrought the figures of Demetrius and Antigonus 
along with those of Jupiter and Minerva, as they 
carried it through the Ceraraicus, was rent asunder 
by a sudden storm of wind. Hemlock, though a 
plant seldom found in that country, sprung up in 
great quantities round their altars. On the day, 
when the Dionysia were to be celebrated, the priests 
:wefc competed, to put a stop to the procession bvan 
es^ssiyc aq4 onsjeaspnable eoldj and. there fell so 
strong, a ho^rosli that it blasted not only the vinos 
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and %trees, but also a considerable part of the com 
in the blade. Hence Philippides, who was an enenvy^ 
to Stratocles; thus attacked him in one of his come* 
dies : 


He for wfiose guilt our sbrivell'd vices complain, 

Through whom our holy veil was rent in twain. 

Who fir^t to man the rites of gods traDsferr’d~ 

He, he — not comedy perverts the herd. 

This Philippides enjoyed the friendship of Lysima* 
chus, and the Athenians received many favours from 
that prince upon his account. Nay, whenever Lysi- 
machus happened to meet or see this poet, he con- 
sidered it as a good omen, and a happy time to enter 
upon any great business or important expedition. 
Besides, he was a man of excellent character, and 
never importunate or officious, like those who are 
bred in a court. One day Lysimachus talked to him 
in a most obliging manner, and said, “ What is 
*' there of mine, tiuit you would share in “ Any 
** thing,” said he, “ but your secrets.” I have 
purposely contrasted thpse characters, that the dif- 
ference may be ol)vious between the comic writer and 
the demagogue. 

What exceeded however all the rage of flattery 
above-mentioned, was the decree proposed by Dro- 
moclides the Sphettian ; injoining the people to con- 
sult the oracle of Demetrius, as to the mode in which 
they were to dedicate certain shields at Delphi. This 
was expressed in the following terms : “ In a fortu- 
“ nate hour be it decreed by the people, that a citi. 
** 2en of Athens be appointed to go to the ^od-pro- 
“ tector, and after due sacrifices demand of Dcme- 
trius, the god-protector, what will be the most pious, 
“ honourable, and expeditious mode of consecrating 
** the intended offerings. And it is hereby enacted, 

** Stratocles roost probably, end other persoDS of bis charactw, 
iovei^ed against the dramatic writers, on acepunt of the libeMdei' 
wbien they took with their vices ; tbongh this was after the ^ae, 
whea the Middle Coroedy prevailed at Athens, (li.) Fhil^ides 
cdpposhd a hundred and'dity^four piepei, of only a 
•few fragtoepts are now extant.* . 
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that the people of Athens shall follow .the ihodc 
“ dictated by his oracle.” By this mockery of in- 
cense to the vanity of one, who Was scarcely b'e- 
fbre in his senses, they rendered him perfectly irt^ 
sane.» 

During his stay at Athens he married Eurydice (a 
descendent of the ancient MiJtiades), who was the 
widow of Ophcltas king of Cvi cue, and had re- 
turned to Athens after his death. The Athenians 
reckoned this a particular favour and honour to their 
city ; though Demetrius made no kind of difliculty 
in marrying, and had many wives at the same time. 
Among the whole number, he paid the greatest re- 
spect to Phila ; because >hc was the daughter of An- 
tipater, and had been married to Craterus, who of 
all the successors of Alexander was most regretted 
by the Macedonians. Demetrius was very young, 
when his father persuaded him to marry her, though 
she was advanced in life, and on that account unfit 
for him. As he was disinclinc<l to the match, Anti- 
gonus IS said to have repeated to him that verse of 
Euripides, with a happy parody ; 

’Midst Fortune’s storc^, to iniunagc wc submit, 

i\gainst the bent of luture. 


Only putting ‘ marriage’, instead of ‘ bondage.* 
The respect however, wliicli Demetrius paid to Phila 
and his other wives, was not of such a nature, but 
that he publicly entertained many mistresses, as well 
■slaves as frcc-3)orn womeiv and was more infamous 
for his excesses of that description than any other*' 
prince of ills age. 

In the niean while, his father called him to, take‘ 
,,the conduct of the war against Ptolenry, and he' 
found it necessary to obey him. But as it gave him' 
^jl^in to leave the War, which he had undertaken for 
.liberties, of Clteece (a war so much more advan- 
fogfjCJOUs in ppinPof^lory), he seht to Cleonid^# tfho 
eOpiRianded %r Btolw/in Steyon aad CorhitliV|^ 
o^redvfom %|p^^t!|fy consideration, jpOdp^dti 


that 


free.,, not 
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«;cejpting the proposal, Demetrius immediately em- 
barked his troops, and sailed to Cyprus. There he 
had an engagement with Menelaus, brother to Pto- 
lemy, and defeated him. Ptolemy himself soon afl 
tCrward made his appearance, with a great number 
ofland-fbrccs, and a considerable fleet. Upon which 
occasion, several menacing and haughty messages 
passed between them. Ptolemy bade Demetrius de- 
part, before he collected all his forces and trod him 
under foot ; and Demetrius said, he would let Pto- 
lemy go, if he would promise to evacuate Sicyon and 
Corinth. 

The approaching battle awakened the attention 
'both of the parties concerneti, and of all other 
prinecs ; lor beside the uncertainty of the event, so 
much depended upon it, that the conqueror would 
be not master of (.'yprus and Syria alone, but supe- 
rior to all his rivals in power. Ptolemy advanced 
with a hundred and tifly ships ; and he had ordered 
Mcnelaiis, with sixty more, to come out of the har- 
bour of Salamis in the heat of the battle, and 
throw the enemy into disorder byflilliug on his rear. 
Against these sixty ships l^emctrius appointed a 
guard of ten, a number sufficient to block up the 
mouth of the harbour. His land-forces he ranged on 
the adjoining promontories, and then bore down u{)on 
his adversary with a hundred and eighty ships. This 
he did with so much impetuosity that Ptolemy could 
not stand the shock, bnt was defeated and fled with 
eight ships, the whole that he was able to save ; for 
seventy were taken with their crews, and the rest 
sunk in the engagement. His numerous train, his 
servants, friends, w'ives, arms, money, and ma- 
chines, which bad been stationed near the fleet in 
transports, all fell into Demetrius’ Lands, and we^ 
carried by him to his camp. 

Among these was the celebrated Lamia, who at 
f|ri^ acquired notice solely for her performance. 

‘7 A«ea p<frt in 
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the flute, and that' was by no means cdntemptlhik^ 
but afterward became famous as a courtesan. By 
this time, her beauty was in the wane ; yet she cap* 
tivated Demetrius, though not near her age, and so 
eflectually enslaved him by the peculiar power of her 
address, that though other women had a passion for 
him, he had no passion but for her. 

After the sca-figlit, Menelaiis made no farther re* 
sistuncc, but surrendered Salamis with all the ships 
and f’ji’ land-forces, which consisted of twelve hun- 
dred horse and twelve thousand foot. 

This victory, so great in itself, Demetrius rendered 
still more glorious by his generosity and humanity, in 
giving the enemy’s dead an honourable interment, 
and setting the prisoners lice. He selected twelve 
hundred complete suits of armour fiom the spoils, 
and bcsiow'cd them upon the Athenians. Aristode- 
mus the Milesian was the jverson, whom lie sent to 
his father with an Account of the victory. Of all the 
courtiers, this man was the boldest flatterer 5 and 
upon the present occasion he designed to outdo him- 
self. AMien he arrived on tin* coast of Syria from 
Cyprus, he would not sutler the sliij) to make land ; 
but ordering it to anchor at a distance, and all the 
company to remain aboard, he took the boat, and 
went on shore alone. He then advanced toward the 
palace of Antigonus, who was expecting the event 
of the battle with all the solicitude natural to a man 
with so vast a concern at stake. Upon hearing that 
the messenger was on his way, jiis anxiety increased 
to such a degree, that he could scarcely keep within 
his palace. He sent his officers and friends, one af- 
ter another, to Aristodemus, to demand wliat intel- 
ligence he brought. But, instead of giving any of 
them an answer, h? walked on with the utmost silence 
and solemnity. The king by this time much alavmed, 
and haying no longer patience, went to the door to 
i^C^t him. A , great Crowd was gathered about ArJs- 
and people were running together froai’'ail 
to the pala^to hi^ the news. When hier. 
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was near enough to be heard, he stretclied out hf* 
hand, and cried aloud, ** Hail to king Antigonus! 
“ We Imve totally beaten Ptolctpy at sea, we are 
“ masters of Cyprus, and have made sixteen thou- 
“ sand eight hundred prisoners.’* Antigonus an* 
swered, “ Hail to yon too, my good trierid ! but I 

will punish yon for torturing us so long; yon shall 
“ w’ait long for the reward of your good tidings.” 

The people now, f<)r the first time, pnx 'aimed 
Antigonus and Demetrius ‘ Kings.* Antigonus had 
the diadem immediately put on by his friends. He 
sent another to Demetrius, and in the letter, which 
accompanied it, a<ldresscd him under the stile of 
*■ King.’ 'i'he yligypfians, when they were apprised 
of this circumstance, gave Ptolemy likewise the title 
of ‘ king,’ that tliey might not appear dispuited by 
their late defeat. I'hc other successors of Alexander 
caught eagerly at the 0))portunily to aggrandise 
thcnjselvcs. Lysimachus took tlie diadem ; and Se- 
Jcucus, in his transactions with tlic (Irecks, did the 
same. He had already done it for some time, when* 
ever he ga\ e orders to the barbarians ; Cassander 
alone, while others wrote to him and saluted him as 
‘ King,’ prefixed his name to his lettera exactly as ha 
had been accustomed (o do. 

This title proved not a mere addition to their name 
and figure. It gave them higher notions. It intro- 
duced poinpousness into their manners, and self-im- 
portance into their discourse. Just as tragedians, 
when they take the habit of kings, change their gait, 
voice, deportment, and manner of address. After 
this too, they became more severe in their judicial 
capacity ; for they laid aside that dissimulation, with 
which they had hitherto concealed their power, and 
which had made them much milder and more favour- 
able to their subjects. So much could one w ord of a 
ftatterer accomplish ! Such a change did it effect in. 
the whole face of the world ! 

Antigonus, elated w^th his son’s achievements 

5 , 4 
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at Cyprus, immediately marched against Ptolemy ; 
commanding his land-forces in person, while Deme* 
trius with a powerful fleet attended him along the 
coast. One of Antigonus’ friends, named Medius; 
had the event of this expedition communicated to him 
in a dream. He thought, that Antigonus and his 
whole army were running a race. At first he seemed 
to advance with great swiftness and force, but after.* 
Ward his strength gradually abated, and on turning 
he Ik came very weak, and drew his breath with 
such })ain, that he could scarcely recover himself. 
Accordingly, Antigonus met with many difficulties 
at land, and Demetrius encountered such a storm at 
sea, that he was in danger of being driven upon an 
impracticable shore. In this storm he lost many of 
his ships, and returned without having eflected any 
thing. 

Antigonus was now little sliort of eighty ; and his 
immense size and weight, still mme than his age, 
disqualified him for war. He therefore left the mili* 
tavy dcpailivent to lus son, who by his good fortune, 
as well as ability, jnanaged it*in the happiest man. 
ner. Neither was Antigonus hurt by his debauch- 
eries, his expensive ap[)carance, or his long carou- 
sals. For these 'Were what Demetrius pursued in the 
time of peace with the utmost licentiousness, and 
the most unbounded avidity. But in war no man, 
however naturally temperate, exceeded him in so- 
briety. 

When the power that Lamia had over him was evi- 
dent to every one, Demetrius came after some ex- 
pedition; or other to salute his father, and kissed him 
so cordially, that he laughed and said ; “ Purely, my 
“ son, you think you are kissing Lamia.” Once when 
he had been spending many days with his friends 
over the bottle, be excused himself on his return to 
gourt, by saying, “ That he had been kept at home 

ha^^'defluxion,” “ So Lheard,” said Antigonus; 
‘‘Jpt whet|ier wa^ the ^eflu^ion from Thasos, or fixiip 
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Chios**® ? ” At another time, having learnt that 
he was indisposed, he went to see hiiii ; and, at the 
door, met one of his favourites going out. lie en- 
tered however, and sitting down by liim, took hold 
of his hand. Demetrius said, “ his fever had now 
“ left him. “ 1 know it,” .said Antigoniis, “ for I 

met it this moment at the door With such 
mildness he treated his son’s faults, out of regard to 
his achievements. It is the custom of the Scythians 
in the midst of their carousals to strike the strings of 
their bows, to i*ecal as it were their courage, when 
melting away in pleasure. But Demetrius one while 
devoted himself to pleasure, and another while to 
.business exclusively; he never intermixed them. His 
military talents, ihcrofore, did not suffer by his at- 
tentions of a gayer kind. 

Nay, he seemed to display even higher abilities 
in his preparations for war, than in his use of them. 
He was not content, unless he had stores that 
were more than .sufficient. There was something 
peculiarly great in the eonstructioij of his ships and 
engines, and he took nn unwearied jdeasurc in the 
inventing of new ones. For he was ingenious in- the 
speculative part of mechanics ; and he did not, like 
other princes, apply his taste and knowledge of those 
arts to the purposes of diversion, or to pursuits of no 
utility, such as j)laying on the flute, painting, or turn- 
ing. ALropus, king of M.acedon, spent his hours of 
leisure in making little tables and lamps. Attains 
surnamed Philomctor amused himself with plant- 
ing poisonous herbs ; not only henbane, and helle- 

** Islands in the .ffigean, celebrated for tlieir excellent wines.* 

'9 A similar observation is ascribed to Sully, who told his royal mas- 
ter { Henry I V.), “ he had met his indisposition in green at the door.”* 
Hutarch does not give due honour to Attalua (III., Icing of Per- 
gtkiDUs) when he mentions his employmtint’., asunworthy of aprince. 
He made many experimeijts in natural philosophy, and wr''te a 
Treatise on Agriculture. 'Other kings, particularly Hicro and 
Archelaus, did the same. V , . 

• ** TTiis is a mistake in Pl'uta^. Pltilotnctor was Brother prince, 
who made agriculture his amusement. 
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bore, hilt hemlock, _ aconite, and dorycnium **. TheiMS 
hecujfi^ted intheroj'al gardens, and beside gather- 
ing them at their proper seasons, made it his busi- 
ness to investigate the qualities of their juices and 
fruit. And the kings of Partliia took a pride in forg- 
ing and sharpening heads for arrows. 

But the mechanics of Demetrius were of a prince- 
ly kind ; there was always something great in the 
fabric. Together with a spirit of curiosity and the 
love of arts, there ap}>earcd in all his woi ks a gran- 
deur of design, and a dignity of‘ invention, so that 
they were worthy not only of the genius and tlvc 
wealth, but also of the liand of a king, llis friends 
were astonished at their magnificence, and his very 
enemies were pleased with their beauty. Neither 
is this descri])tion oi' him at all exaggerated. His 
enemies used to .stand on the shore, looking with 
admiration Jipon his galleys of fifteen or sixteen banks 
of oars, as tlicy sailed along; and his engines callcjd 
* Itelepolcs ’ [town-takers] were a plcasingspeetacle 
to the very towais, wliicli be besieged. This is 
evident from facts. Lysinwchus, wlio of all the 
princes of his time was his bitterest enciny, when he 
came to compel him to raise the siege of Soli in Cili- 
cia, requested that he would show liiin his engines of 
war, and his manner of navigating the galleys : and 
he was so si nick with the sight, that he immediately 
retired. And the Rhodians, after they had endured 
a long siege and at last compromised the aflair, en- 
treated him to leave sonic of liis engines, as monu- 
ments both of hii. power and of their valour. 

His war with the Illiodians was occasioned by their 
alliance with Ptolemy ; and, in the coinibe of it, he 
brou^t the largest of his helepolcs up to their walls. 
It’s base was square, each of it’s sides at tlie bottom 
was forty-eight cubits wide, and it’s height was sixty- 
six cubits. The sides of the several divisions gradual- 


^ wais a caail]foa<f>()llaonou!i plant, so caUcd from (lie 

po]^ 0‘speslrs being tingel jo/ces. (I’Un. H. N, xxi. 31.) ‘ 
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]3rlesset)ed) so that the top was much narrower than 
the bottom. The inside was divided intb several 
stories or rooms, one above another. The front, 
which was turned toward the enemy, had a window 
in each story, through which missile weapons of vari- 
ous kinds were thrown ; for it was filled v/ith men, 
who practised every method of fighting. It neither 
shook nor varied the least in it’s motion, but rolled 
on regularly in a steady upriglit position. And, as 
it moved with a horrible noise, it at once pleased and 
terrified the spectators 

He had two coats of mail brought fi’om Cyprus **, 
for his use in this war, each of which weighed forty 
minm. Zoilus the maker, to show’ the excellence of 
flieir temper, ordered a dart to be shot at one of them 
from an engine, at the distance of twenty-six paces ; 
and it stood so firm, that there remained no mark 
upon it, than what might be made with a stilus used 
in writing. This he took for himself, and gave the 
other to Alcimus the E[)irot, a man of the greatest 
bravery and strength of any in his army. 'The Epi- 
rot’s whole suit of aiimoiir weighed tw’o talents, 
whereas that of otheis did not exceed out. This 
warrior fell in the siege of llhodc!:, in an action near 
the theatre. 

As the Rhodians defended tiicmselvcs with innch 
spirit, Demetrius was not able to effect any thing 
considerable. There was one thing in their conduct, 
which he particularly resented, and which indeed in- 
duced him to persist in the siege. They had taken 
the vessel in which were letters from his wife Phila, 
together with some robes and pieces oftapestjy, and 
in that state they sent it to Ptolemy. In this they 


« Diodorus Siculus (xx. fl2.)«iys, tins machine had nine stories; 
that it rolled on four large wheels, each of them sixteen feet high, 
and was w'orked by three thousand four liundreil men. 

»♦ JTiny informs us, that thsi Cyprian adamant was'impr^^le. 
Cyprus was femous for this metal, of which armour was made even 
in the^ time of the 1’rojan war ; und Agamemnon had a ouitass sent 
him from Cmyras, king of Cy^wus; (Ifom. 11. xi. 20 , dfc.) 
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were far from imitating the ctwrtesy of the Atbetiians» 
wiio wl^n they were at war M’ith Philip, happening 
to rake his courticis, read all the other letters, but 
sent him that of Olympias wuth the seal entire. 

liut Demetrius, incensed as he was, did not retali- 
ate upon the Rhodians, though he presently had an 
opportunity. Protogenes of Caunus was at that time 
painting for them the history of lalysus and had 
almost finished it, when Demetrius seized it in one 
of thii suburbs. The Rhodians sent a herald to en- 
treat him to spare the work, and not suffer it to be 
destroyed. Upon which he said, “ Hcw'ould rather 

*5 Wc luivo not met with tlie particular subject of tliis celebrated 
psiintinjL^. lalysus was one of the labulous heroes, the son of Ochi- 
musand grandson of Apollo; and there is a town in llhodcs called 
lal 3 ^$us, whicli» probably from biiii had it’s name. It w'as in tlir^ 
picture (of winch the first view produced such an eflcct upon 
Apelles, Aid. V. II, xii. 41.) that Protogenes, wdicn he had long 
laboured in vain to paint the foam of a dog, Jiappily hit it off, by 
throw ing the brush in anger at the dog’s mouth. Ailiun, as w'cll as 
Plutarch, says that he was ‘ hcven years in finishing it.’ Pliny in- 
forms us, that lie gave it four coats of colours, in order that when 
one w*as eftkeed by time, another iniglit supply it’s place f . He 
adds, that while Protogenes was at vvoik, he was visited by Deme- 
trius ; and when tJie latter asked him, how lie could prosecute his 
w ork With s» much calmness amidst the rage of war, he replied, that 
Though Demetrius was at war with Khodes, he did not suppose 
** he was at war with the arts.” (H. N. xxxv, 10.) He lived on 
lupines during the time employed upon this painting, that his judge- 
ment might not be clouded by luxurious diet J, TJie picture was 
brought to Rome by ('assius, and placed in the Temple of Peace, 
where it remained till Cornmodus’ time ; when it was consumed, 
together with tlic temple, by fire. 

'I' Whether howevi r there w'cre four coats of colours, or four 
se{>arate pictures successively painted upon eacli otlier, is a subject 
of controversy among modern critics; M. le Comte de Caylu»3 
affirming the first (Mem. de I’Acad. des Belles Lettfes, xix, 262.), 
and M. I’abbe Brotiertbe latter. (Ib. xlvi. 463 , See.) The learned 
ahW expresses his surprise at the story of the lupines ; but the great 
SDominichmo, in )al>ouring at his celebrated picture of the Commu- 
nion of St. Jerom^ is said to have adopted the same regimen with 
not inferior success.* 

X * Abstinence sliarpcning sny tnT€'ntif)n, I performed the finesj^ 
things, and of the most admimble invention, that lever didin my 
life/ {yfe of Benvenuto Cellim4)y himself, translated by Nugent, 

I* 231.) ' ’I ■ „ . , 
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** burn his father’s pictures, than hurt so laborious 
“ a piece of art.” For Protogenes is stated to have 
spent seven years in finishing it. Apelles, as lie tells 
us, when he first saw it, was so much astonished that 
he could not speak ; and at last, upon recovering 
himself^ he exclaimed; “ A master-piece of labour! 
“ A wonderful performance! But it wants those 
“ graces, which raise the fame of my paintings to the 
“ skies.” This piece was afterward carried to Rome, 
and being added to the number of those there col- 
lected, perished by fire. 

The Rhodians now began to grow weary of the 
war. Demetrius likewise only wished for a pretence 
to put an end to it, and he Ibimd one. The Athe- 
nians*® interposed and reconciled them upon this 
condition, that the Rhodians should assist^Vntigonus 
and Demetrius, as allies, in all their wars except 
those with Ptolemy. 

At the same time, the Athenians called him to their 
succour against C!assandcr, who was besieging their 
city. In consequence of which, he sailed thither 
with a fleet of three hundred and thirty ships, and a 
numerous body of land forces. With these he not 
only drove Cassander out of Attica, but followed him 
to Thermopyhc, and entirely defeated him there. 
Heraclea then voluntarily submitted, and he received 
into his army six thousand Macedonians, who came 
over to him. On his return, he restored liberty to 
the (irecks within the straits of Thermop} la?, admit- 
ted the Rfcotians into his alliance, and made himself 
master of Cenchrear. He likewise reduced Phyle 
and Pauactus, the bulwarks of Attica, which had been 
garrisoned by Cassander, and replaced them in the 
hands of the Athenians. The Athenians, though 
they had before lavished honours upon him in the 
most extravagant manner, yet contrived upon tliis 
occasion to appear new in their flattery. They gave 

'<> Or iEtolians. (Diod. Sic. xx. 99.)* 

2C . 
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orders, that he should lodge in the back-part of the 
Parthenon"'' ; which accordingly he did, and Minen^a 
was said to have received him as her guest — a guest, 
not very fit to come under licr I'oof, or suitable to her 
virgin purity. 

In one of their expeditions, liis brother Philip took 
up his quarters in a house, where three young women 
resided. His father Antigoniis,* without saying any 
thing to Philip, called the (juarter-master, and said to 
him in his presence, “ V/hy do not you remove my 
“ son out of this lodging, where he is so much strait- 
“ cned for room ?” And Demetrius, who ought to 
have reverenced Minerxa, if on no other account, yet 
as his eldest sister (for lie so aflectcd to call her), 
behaved in such a manner to all jicrsons of both sexes, 
and so pdfhited the citadel witli his deliaucheries, 
that it appeared comparatively kept sacred, when he 
confined himself to the prostitutes Chtysis, Laipia, 
Demo, and Anticyrn. 

Some things, out of regard to the character of the 
city of Athens, we choose to omit; but the virtue 
and clnastity of Democics dught not to be left under 
the veil of silence. Dcmocles was very young ; and 
his beauty was no secret to Demetrius. His surname 
indeed unhappily declared it, for he was called De- 
mocles ‘ the Handsome.’ Demetrius, through his 
emissaries, left nothing unatteinpted to gain him by 
great ofl’ers, or to intimidate him by threats ; but 
neither could prevail. He feft the wrestling-ring and 
all public exercises, and made use only of a private 
bath. Demetrius watched his opportunity, and sur- 
prised him there alone. The boy seeing nobody 
near to assist him, and perceiving the impossibility of 
resisting with any effect, took off the cover of the 
cauldron, and jumped into the boiling water. It is 
true, he came to an unworthy end; but his sentiments 
yrere worthy of his country, and of his personal beauty* 


The Tfinple of the Virgin Minerva.* 
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Very different were those of Cleapnetus, the son of 
Cleomedon. Tliat youth, having procured for his 
father the remission of a fine of fifty talents, brought 
letters from Demetrius to the people, signifying his 
pleasure in that respect; by which he not only dis- 
honoured himself, but caused great trouble to the 
city. The people took off the fine, but at the same 
time decreed, that no citizen should for the fidure 
bring any letter iroin Demetrius. Yet when they 
found that Demetrius was disobliged at it, and ex- 
pressed his resentment in strong terms, they not only 
repealed the act, but j)unishcd the persons who pro- 
posed and supported it, some with death and some 
with banishment, 'fhey likewise passed a new edict, 
'rmporting, “ That the people of Athens had resoK- 
“ ed, whatsoever Demetrius might command should 
“ be accounted holy in respect of the f(bds, and just 
“ in respect of men.” Some person of better prin- 
ciple upon this occasion happening to say, that Stra- 
toclcs was mad in proposing such decrees. Demo- 
chares the Lencouian answered, “ He. would be 
“ mad if he w'crc not mad.” >Stratoclcs found his 
advantage in his serviAty ; and for this saving De- 
mocharcs was prosecuted, and banished the city. T o 
such meannesses were the Athenians reduced, even 
after the garrison seemed to be removed out of their 
city, and they pretended to be a free people ! 

Demetrius subsequently passed into Peloponne.,us, 
w'hcre he met with no resistance, for all his enemies 
fled before him, or surrendered their cities. He 
therefore reduced with ease that part of the country 
called Acte‘"^ and the whole of Arcadia, except 
Mantinea. Argos, Sicyon, and Corinth he set free 
from their garrisons, by giving the commanding 
officers a hundred tajents to evacuate them. About 


The nephew of Demosthenes. See his Life, p. 288., uot. (86.) 
The figure, here used, is similar to the celebrated Pemssem, ?ii 

jjet itssenir* 

29 The eastern part of the coast of Peloponnesus. The name was 
common to several maritime districts.* 

2 C 2 
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that time the feasts of Juno took place at Argos, and 
Demetrius presided in the games and other exhibi- 
tions. During these solemnities he married Dei'da- 
mia, the dauglitcr of Ailacides king of the Molossians, 
and sister of Tyn’lius. He told the Sicyonians, that 
they lived out of their city; and showing them a 
more advantageous situation, persuaded them to 
place it, where it now stands : and along witli it’s 
sitiiation he likewise changed it^ name, calling it 
* Demetrias ’ instead of Sicyon. 

T'iie states being assembled at the Isthmus, and a 
prodigious number of people attending, he was pro- 
claimed general of Greece, as Pliilij) and Alexander 
had been before ; and, in the elation of power and 
success, he regarded himself as a much greater man. 
Alexander had robbed no other ]>rincc of his title, 
neither did he ever declare himself* King of Kings,’ 
though he raised many both to the stile and authority 
of royalty. But Demetrius thought no man worthy 
of that title, exccj)t his father and himself. lie even 
mocked and ridiculed those, who made use of it to 
others ; and was delighted to hear the sj coidianls at 
his table drinking king Demetrius, Sclcucus com- 
mander of the elephants, Ptolemy admiral, Lysima- 
ckus treasurer, and Agathoclcs (the Sicilian) gover- 
nor of the islands"". The rest of them, however, 
only laughed at such extravagant instances of vanity ; 
but Lysimachus w as angry, that Demetrius should 
reckon him no better than an eunuch: for the princes 
of the cast had generally eunuchs for their treasurers. 
Lysimachus, indeed, was his most violent enemy ; 
and now taking an opportunity of disparaging him on 
account of his passion for Lamia, he said, “ This was 
*' the first time, that he had seen a whore act in a 
** tragedy®*,” Demetrius retorted, “ My whore is 
“ an honester woman than his Penelope.” 

3® This passage is transcribed verbatim from Phylarchus, as pre- 
served by Athenaeus, vi. 17.* 

The modern stage needs not to be put to the blush by this 
assertion in favour of the ancient; the reason of it was^that there 
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When he was preparing to return to Athens, he 
wrote to the republic, that on his arrival he intended 
to be initiated, and to be immediately admitted not 
only to the Less Mysteries, but even to those called 
Intuitive. This was unlawful and unprecedented : 
for the Less Mysteries were celebrated in Anthes- 
terion, and the Gi^eater in Boedromion ; and none 
were admitted to tlie Intuitive, till a year at least 
after they had attended the latter When the let- 
ters were read, Pythodorus the torch-bearer was the 
only person, who ventured to oppose the demand ; 
but his opposition was wholly ineffectual. Strato- 
cles procured a decree, that the month of Munychion 
should be called and reputed the month of Anthes- 
terion, in order to give Demetrius an opportunity 
for his first initiation, which was to be performed in 
the ward of Agra. After which, Munychion was 
again changed into Boedromion. By these means 
Ifemctrius was admitted to the Greater Mysteries, 
and to immediate intuition. Hence those strokes 
of satire upon Stratocles,*from the poet Philipp’des; 

He to one crowded month contracts the year, 

and, with respect to Demetrius’ being lodged in the 
Parthenon, 

As a vile inn the temple he pollutes, 

And with the Virgin blends iiis prostitutes. 


But, among the many abuses and enormities com- 
mitted in tlieir city, no one seems to have given the 

were no women actors. Men, in female dresses, performed their 
parts. 

Plutarch in this place seems to make a difference between the 
Intuitive and the Greater Mysteries, though they are commonly 
understood to be the same. Casaubon and Meursius think the 
text corrupt ; but the manner, in which they would restore it, docs 
not render it less perplexed, (L.) After the first initiation, the 
candidates were called Mystce^ and were only admitted as far as the. 
vestibule ; after the second, they received the privilege of seeing 
every thing, and wTre denominated 
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Athenians greater uneasiness than the following t 
He ordered them to raise two hundred and fifty ta- 
lents in a very short time, and the sum was exacted 
with the utmost rigour. When the money was pro- 
duced, and he saw it altogether, he directed it to 
be given to Lamia and his otlier mistresses to buy 
soap. Thus the disgrace hurt them more than tlu* 
loss, and the application more than the impost. Some 
writers, however affirm, that he behaved in this man- 
ner, not to the Athenians, but to the people of 
Thessaly. Beside this disagreeable tax. Lamia ex- 
torted money from many persons on her own autho- 
rit}’^, to enable her to provide an entertainment tor 
the king. And the expense of that supper was so 
remarkable, that Lynccus the Samian even gave a 
description of it. For the same reason, a comic 
poet of those times, with equal wdt and trulh, called 
Lamia ‘ an Helepolis.’ And Demochares the Soliau 
culled l^emctrius ‘ iMuthos’ [Fable], because he 
too had his Lamia 

The great interest which. Lamia had wdth Deme- 
trius, in consequence of his passion for her, excited 
r spirit of envy and dislike to her, not only in tho 
breasts of his wives, but of his friends. Demetrius 
having sent embassadors to Lysimachus upon some 
occasion or other, that prince amused himself one 
day with showing them the deep w'ounds, which he 
liad received from a lion’s claws in his arms and 
tliighs; arid gave them an account of his having been 
shut up with that wild beast by Alexander the Great, 
and his battle with it Upon which they laughed, 

33 A graminariun, pupil to Theophrastus, and contemporary 
with Alexander.^ 

34 Fable mentions a queen of Lybia, w ho out of rage for the loss 
of her own children, ordered those of other women to be brought 
to her, and devoured them: wditnce she was called Lamia, fioni 
the PhaMiician word lahama,^ ‘ to devour/ Upon this account, 
Diodoiiis Siculus (xx. 41.) inlbrms us, * Lamia^ became a bugbear 
to childrt 

Jublin (xv. i),) and Pausanias (i. 9.) mention this but Q. 
C^rtius, ami probably with reason, doubts the trutli of the whole 
^Mry (wii. J.) 
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Duel said ; “ The king our master, too, bears on his 
“ neck the marks of a dreadful wild beast, called a 
“ Lamia.” It was strange, indeed, that he should 
at first have objected so strongly to the disparity of 
years between himself and Phila, and should after- 
ward fall into such a lasting captivity to Lamia, 
though she had passed her prime at their first ac- 
<piaintance. One evening when Lamia had been 
playing on the flute at supper, Demetrius asked 
Demo, surnamed Mania what she thought of her. 
“ 1 think her an old woman, sir,” replied Demo. 
At another time, when there was an extraordinary 
dessert on the table, he said to her, “ You see w'hat 
“ fine things Lamia sends me “ My mother will 
“ send you finer,” answered Demo, “ if you will 

but sleep with her.” 

We shall mention only one story more of Lamia, 
which relates to her censure of the celebrated judge- 
ment of Bocchoris. There was a young man in 
Egypt extremely desirous of the favours of a cour- 
tesan, named Thonis, but she set too liigh a price 
upon them. He dreaim'd aflerward, that he enjoyed 
her, and his desire was satisfied. Thonis, upon this, 
commenced an action against him l()r the money ; 
and liocchoris having heard both parties, ordered 
the man to count the gold which she demanded into 
a bason, and shake it about before her, that she 
might enjoy the sight of it. “ Eor fancy,” saiil he, 
“ is no more than the shadow of truth.” I.auiia did 
not think this a just sentence “ because the wo- 
man’s desire of the gold was not icmoved hy the 
.sight of it, whereas her lover’s passion had been 
cured by his dream. 

The change in the fortunes, and conduct, of the 
subjects of our narrative now turns the comic scene 
into tragedy. All the other kings liaving united 
their forces against Antigoiuis, Dcmetiius left Greece 


* Miss Madrap ’ 
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in order to join him, and Avas greatly animated to 
find his lather preparing tor w ar with a spirit above 
his years. Had Anligonus abated a little of his 
pretensions, and restraining his ambition of govern- 
ing the world, he might have retained the pre-emi- 
nence among tlie successors ol“ Alexander, not only 
for himscllj but for his son after him. But being 
naturally arrogant and imperious, and not less inso- 
lent in his expressions than in his actions, he exaspe- 
rated uiany A oung and poAverful ])rinccs. He even 
boasted, that “ he could break the ])resent league, 
“ and disperse the united armies, with as much case 
“ as a boy does a Hock of birds by throwing a stone, 
“ or making a slight noise.” 

His army amounted to more than seventy thousand 
l()ot, ten thousand horse, and seventy-five elephants. 
The iulantry of the enemy consisted of sixty-four 
thousand men, and their cavalry of ten thousand five 
hundred; they had four hnndicd elephants, and a 
hundred and tAA’cnty armed cl'uiots. When the 
two armies Avcrc in sighl. a Aisil)lc change took 
place in .Vntigonus’ mind, lait rather Avith respect 
to his hopes than ids resohition. In other engage- 
menis liis spirits u'^ed to be high; his port lofty, 
his voice loud, and his cxpiessions vaunting ; inso- 
much, that he would sometimes in the heat of the 
action let fall some jocular expression, to show his 
luiconeern and Ids contempt of the adversary. But, 
at tids time, he Avas ol)scr\cd for the most part 
to be thougiitf’ul and silent; and one day he pre- 
sented his son to the array, and recommended him 
as his successor. Wliat appeared still more extra- 
ordinary was, that he took him aside into his tent, 
and discoursed Aviih him there; lor he had never 
before been accustomed to commiudeate his inten- 
ilons to him in private, or to consult him in the least, 
but to rely eulirely upon his own judgement, and to 
issue ordcis for the execution of his purposes. It is 
even ropoi^xl that Demetrius, in liis boyhood, once 
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asked him when they should decamp ; and that he 
angrily replied, “ Are you afraid, that you alone 
“ shall not hear the trumpet?” 

Upon this occasion, it is true, their spirits were 
depressed by ilf omens. Demetrius dreamed, that 
Alexander came to him in a magnificent suit of 
armour, and inquired of him what was to be the 
word in the ensuing battle. Demetrius answered, 

‘ Jupiter and Victory upon A’ihieh Alexander said, 
“ I go then to your adxeifaries, lor lliey arc ready 
“ to recci\c me,” When the army was arranged in 
order of battle, Antigoniis stumbled as he went out 
of his tent, and falling on his face received a consi- 
derable hurt. After iic had recovered himself, he 
stretched out his hands toward heaven, and prayed 
that he might cither conquer, or die before he was 
sensible that the day was lost. 

When the battle began, Dcmcirius at the head of 
his best cavalry fell upon Antiochus the son of 
Scleucus, and fought with so much bravery that he 
put the enemy to flight ; bit, by a vain and unsea- 
sonable ambition to prt'ss the ]n!rsuit, he lost the 
victory. For he advanced so far that he could not 
re-join his infantry, the enemy’s elephants having 
occujiicd the intermediate space. .Selcucus now, 
seeing his adversary’s foot deprived of their horse, 
instead of attacking, rode round them, as if he were 
every moment about to charge ; intending by this 
mananivrc both to terrify them, and to give them an 
opportunity of changing sides. The event answered 
Ills expectation. (Ircat part separated from the 
main body% and voluntarily came over to liim ; the 
rest were put to the rout. W'hon vast numbers 
were bearing down upon Aniigonus, one of those 
that were about him said, “ 'Ihey arc advancing 
“ against you, sir.” lie answered, “ What other 
“ object can they have ? But Demetrius will come 
“ to my assistance.” Jn this hojic he continued to 
the last, still looking about fl>r his son till he fell 
under a shower of darts. II is servants, his very 
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friends, forsook him ; and only Thorax of Larissa 
remained by the dead body. 

The battle being decided, the victorious kings 
-dismembered tJie dominions of Antigonus and De- 
metrius like some great body, of wlfich each took a 
limb ; thus adding to their own dominions the pro- 
vinces, which those two princes had previously pos- 
sessed. Demetrius fled with five thousand foot, and 
four thousand horse. And as he reached Ephesus 
in a short time, and was in want of money, it was 
expected that he would have pillaged the temple. 
He not only spared it himself however, but fearing 
tliat his soldiers might he tempted to violate it, he 
immediately left the place, and embarked for Greece. 
His principal dependence was upon the Athenians, 
for with them he had lell his ships, his money, and 
his wife DcYdainia ; and, in tin’s distress, he thought 
he could have no safer asylum tluin their affection. 
He, therefore, pursued his \oyagc with all possible 
expedition ; but embassadors from Athens met him 
near the Cyclades, and entreated him not to tliink 
of going thither, because j)cople had declared 
by an etlict, that they would receive no king into 
tiicir city. As for De'idamia, they had conducted 
her to j\Iegara with a proper retinue, and all the 
res{>ect due to her rank. This so enraged Deme- 
trius, tluit he was no longer master of himself; 
though lie had hitherto borne Ins misfortunes with 
sufficient calmness, and betrayed no mean or unge- 
nerous sentiment in the sad change of his affairs. 
But to be thus unexpectedly deceived by the Athe- 
nians, to find by facts that their affection, so strong 
in appearance, was only false and counterfeit, cut 
him to the heart. Excessive honours, indeed, are a 
very indifferent proof of tlie regard of tlic people fin- 
kings and princes. Eor all the value Qf those honours 
rests in their being freely given : and of that there 
can be no certainty, because the givers may be 
under the infitiencc of fear, and fear and love often 
produce the same juiblic declarations. Eor the same 
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reason wise princes will not regard statues*^, pictures, 
ur divine honours: but rather consklcr their own 
actions and behaviour, and thence infer either that 
those honours a^e real, or the mere dictates of ncces^ 
sity. Nothing more frequently happens, than that 
the people hate their sovereign the most, at the 
very time that he is receiving the most immoderate 
honours, the tribute of unwilling minds. 

Demetrius, though he severely felt this ill-treat- 
ment, was not in a condition to revenge it j he there- 
fore by his envoys moderately expostulated with the 
Athenians, and only desired them to send him his 
galleys, among which there was one of thirteen banks 
"of oars. With these he steered for the Isthmus, 
but found his affairs there in a very bad situation. 
The cities had expelled his garrisons, and were all 
revolting to his enemies. I'pon this, leaving Pyrrhus 
in ( I recce, he sailed to the {'hersoncsc, and by his 
lavages there distressed I^ysimachus, as well as en- 
rieJied and secured the fidelity of his own forces, 
which now’ began to gather strength and improve 
into a respectable army, "J lie other l-ings paid no 
regard to Lysiinachus ; who, at the same time that 
he was much more formidable in his power than 
Demetrius, was not in the least more moderate in 
his conduct. 

Soon after this, Selcncns sent proposals of mar- 
riage to Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius by 
Phila. lie had, indeed, already a son named An- 
tiochus by Apania, a Persian lady ; but he thought 
that his dominions were sufficient for more heirs, 
and that he stood in need of' this new’ alliance, be- 
cause he saw livsimachus marrying one of l^tolemy's 
daughters himself^ and taking the other for his son 
Agathocics. 

A connexion with Scleucus was a happy and au 
unexpected turn of fortune for i,)enictrius. He 


■i* With regard to the unceitaiiity of the inferences, founded 
upon such doubttui marks ot veneration, see Juv. x. 
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^ took his daughter therefore, and sailed with his 
whole fleet to Sj^ria. In the course of his voyage he 
was several times under a necessity of making land, 
and he touched in particular upon the coast of 
Cilicia, which had been given to Plistarchus the 
brother of Cassander as his share, after Antigonus’ 
defeat. Wistarchus, thinking himself injured by the 
descent which Demetrius made upon his country, 
went immediately to Cassander to complain of 
Seleucus, as having reconciled Itimsclf lo the com- 
mon enemy witliout the concurrence of the other 
kings. Demetrius, being informed of his depar- 
ture, left the sea, and marclied up lo Quinda^"; 
where finding twelve hundred talents, the remains 
of his father’s treasures, he canied them olf, em- 
barked again witliout interruption, and instantly 
set sail, his wife Phila having joined him by the 
way. 

Seleucus met him at Oro.ssus^''. Their interview 
was conducted in a sincere and princely manner, 
without any marks of design or suspicion. Seleucus 
invited Demetrius first to his jiavihon ; after which, 
Demetrius entertained him in ids galley of thirteen 
hanks of oars. They conversed at their case, and 
passed the time together v/itliout guards or arms ; 
till Seleucus took Stratonice, and carried her with 
great pomp to Autioch. 

Demetrius seized the province of fhlicia, and sent 
ndla to her brother Cassander, to answer the accu- 
sations brought against him by IMistarclms. In the 
mean time, DeVdamia joined him liom (rreece ; but 
she had uot been long with him, before she,sickened 
and died : and Demetrius having through Seleucus* 
mediation accommodated matters with Ptolemy, it 
was agreed that he should many Ptolemai’s, the 
daughter of that prince. 

llithcrto Seleucus had behaved with honour and 

A city ill (jilicia 

_ ^ Or i;(i-*i,s, JK cording to t’dl.irins anil L'llnaus, a maritune 
tity lit rijuu, bi.lv ecn issus am! tidt-aciii.’ 
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propriety •, but afterward lie demanded, tbat Deme- 
trius should surrender Cilicia to him for a sum of 
money, and upon his refusal angrily insisted on 
having Tyre and Sidon. This behaviour appeared 
unjustifiable and cruel. Already the lord of Asia 
from the Indies to the Syrian sea, how sordid was it 
in him to <pjarrcl for two cities nath a prince 
who was his father-in-law, and w'ho was labouring 
under so painfiil a reverse of fortune ! A strong 
proof of the truth of Plato’s maxim, that ‘ the man, 
who would be truly happy, should study not to 
enlarge his estate but to contract his desires !* 
P’or he, who docs not restrain his avarice, must ever 
be poor. 

' 'Demetrius however, far from being intimidated, 
said, “ Though I had lost a thousand battles as 
“ great as that of Ipsus, nothing should imluce me 
“ to purchase the alliance of Selcucus and, upon 
this princijdc he garrisoned these cities in the 
strongest manner. About this time receiving intel- 
ligence that Athens was split into factions, and 
that Lacharcs taking advantage of these divisions 
had seized the government, he thought he ehould 
be able to get possession of the city with case, if he 
appeared suddenly before it. Accordingly, he set 
out w'ith a considerable fleet, and crossed the sea 
without danger ; but on the coast of Attica he met 
with a storm, in which he lost many ships and vast 
numbers of his men. He escaped however himself, 
and began hostilities against Athens, tliough with no 
great vigour. As his operations answered no end, 
he despatched his lieutenants to collect another 
fleet, and in the mean time he passed into Pelopon- 
nesus, and laid siege to Mcssenc. In one of the 
assaults, he incurred extreme danger ; for a dai't 
from an engine jnerced his jaw, and entered his 
mouth. But he recovered, and reduced some cities 
that had revolted. After this, he again invaded 
Attica, took Eleusis and Rhamniis, and ravaged the 
country. Happening to capture a ship loaded with 
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’wheat, which was bound for Athens, he hanged both 
the merchant and the ^ilot. This so alarmed other 
merchants, that they iorborc attempting any thing 
of that kind, so that a famine ensued ; and, together 
with the want of bread-corn, the people were in 
•want of eveiy thing else. A medinmus of salt was 
sold for forty drachmas, and a modius " of wheat for 
three hundred. A fleet of a hundred and fifty 
vessels which Ptolemy sent to their relief, appeared 
before .3Egina ; but the encouragement it afforded 
them was of short continuance. A great reinforce- 
ment of ships came to Demetrius from Peloponnesus 
and Cyprus, so that he had in all not fewer than 
three hundred. Ptolemy’s fleet, therefore, weighed 
anchor and steered off. The tyrant Lachares at the 
same time privately made his escape, and abandoned 
the city. 

The Athenians, though they had passed a decree 
that no man under pain of death should mentiou 
peace or reconciliation with Demetrius, now opened 
the gates nearest him, and sent embassadors to his 
camp. Not that they expected any fiivour from 
him, but they were compelled to this measure 
{’v the extremity of famine. In the course of it 
many dreadful events occurred, and among the rest 
the following : A father and his son, it is said, -were 
sitting in the same room in the last state of despair ; 
when, a dead mouse happening to fall from the 
roof of the house, they both started up and fought 
for it. Epicurus the philosopher, we are told, sup- 
ported his friends and disciples at that time with 
beans, which he shared with them, and counted out 
to them daily. 

In this miserable condition was the city, when 
Demetrius entered it. He ordered all the Athe- 
nians to assemble in the theatre, which he sur- 
rounded with his troops j and having planted his 

See ilie Table of Weights and Measures prefixed to the first 
Volume^ 
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guards on each side the stage, he came down through 
the passage by which the actors make their en- 
trance. The fears of the people increased, on his 
appearance, but they were entirely dissipated when 
he began to speak. For neither was the accent of 
his voice loud, nor his language severe. He com- 
plained of tlicm in soft and easy terms, and taking 
them again into favour, made them a present of 
a hundred thousand medimni of wheat, and re- 
established such an administration as they most 
approved. 

'Flic orator Dromoclides observed the variety of 
acclamations among the people, and tliat in the joy 
^qf their hearts they endeavoured to outdo the enco- 
miums of those who spoke from the Tlostruin. He 
tlicrefore proposed a decree, that the Pirasus and 
file fort of Munychia should he delivered up to king 
Demetrius. Af(cr this bill was passed, Demetrius 
on his ow'n authority placed a garrison in the 
Musaium ; lest, if there should be a second de- 
fection among the people, it might detain him from 
other enterprises. , 

The Athenians thus reduced, Demetrius imme- 
diately formed a design against Lacedaemon. King 
Archidamus met him at Mantinea, where Deme- 
trius defeated him in a pitched battle ; and, after 
putting him to flight, entered Laconia. Another 
action took place almost in sight of Sparta, in wliich 
he killed two hundred of the enemy, and made flve 
hundred prisoners : so that he seemed almost master 
.of a town, which had hitherto escaped the hands of 
a conqueror. Hut surely fortune never displayed 
such sudden and extraordinary vicissitudes, in the 
life of any other pijnce : never in any other instance 
did she so often change from low to high, from a 
glorious to an abject condition, or again repair the 
j:uins which she h9.d made. Hence , he is said, in his 

4* This, according to Pausnn. (i. 25.), was a hill, upon which 
Musacus used to recite his compositions, and where he was atter- 
srard buried.^ 
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greatest adversity, to have addressed her in the 
words of Jischylus : 

Thou gavest me life, and now thy parching hand 
Consumes me. 

When his affairs seemed to be in so promising a 
train for power and empire, intelligence was brought, 
that Lysimachus in the first place had taken the 
cities which be had in Asia, that Ptolemy had dis- 
possessed him of the whole of (’ypriis except the 
city of Salamis, in which he had Icil his children and 
his mother, and that this town was now actually in 
a state of siege. Fortune howe\er, like the woman 
in Archilochus, 


Whose rij'ht l»antl ofiorcd vvatci, while the left 
Bore hoj?tile fire 

though by these alarming tidings she drew him from 
Lacedaemon, speedily opened to him a new scene of 
light and hope. To this end she availed herself of 
the following circumstances ; 

After the death of (’assander, his eldest son Philip 
had but a short reign over the Macedonians, for he 
died soon after his father. The two remaining bro- 
thers were perpetually at variance. One of them 
named Antipater, having killed his mother Thessa- 
lonica, the other (Alexander) called in to bis assist- 
ance the Greek princes, Pyrrhus from Epirus and 
Demetrius from Peloponnesus. Pyrrhus arrived first, 
and seized a considerable part of Maccdon, which 
he kept for his reward, and thus became a formidable 
neighbour to Alexander. Demetrius no sooner 
received the letters, than he marched his forces thi- 
ther likewise, and excited still greater alarm in the 
young prince by his great name and dignity. He 
met him however at Dium", and received him in 

A IVIbct^donian dity, beliQW Pydaa, on the coast of the Tber- 
inalc sulf. 
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the most respectful manner, but told liim at the 
same time that his affairs did not now require his 
presence. Hence mutual jealousies - arose ; and 
Demetrius, as he was going to sup with Alexander 
upon his invitation, was informed that there was a 
design against his life, which was to be carried into 
execution in the midst of the entertainment. De- 
metrius, not in the least disconcerted, only slackened 
his pace, and gave orders to his generals to keep 
the troops under arms: after which he took his 
guards and the officers of his household, who were 
much more numerous than those of Alexander, and 
commanded them to enter the banqueting-room 
Vith him, and to remain there till he rose from 
tabic. Alexander’s people, intimidated by this 
train, durst not attack Demetrius; and he on his 
part, pretending that he was not disposed to drink 
that evening, presently withdrew. Next day he 
prepared to dccamj), and alleging that he wras 
called off by some new emergency^ desired Alex- 
ander to excuse him if he left him soon this time ; 
assuring him, that at some ensuing opportunity he 
would make a longer stay. Alexander, rejoicing 
that he was going away voluntarily, and without au\ 
hostile intentions, accompanied him as far as Thes- 
saly. U[)oh reaching Larissa, they both renewed 
their invitations, but both Avith treachery in their 
hearts. In consequence of these polite manoeuvres, 
Alexander fell into Demetrius’ snare. He Avould 
not go Avith a guard, lest he should teach the other 
to do the same. He therefore suffered Avhat he had 
intended to inflict upon his enemy, and had only 
deferred for the surer and more convenient execu- 
tion. He AA’ent to sup with Demetrius ; and, as his 
host rose np in the midst of the feast, Alexander was 
terrified and rose up with him, Demetrius, when 
he Avas at the door, said simply to his guards, “ Kjll 
“ the man that follows me and went out ; upon 
which they cut Alexander in pieces, iwd ,his friends 
who attempted to assist him. One ot these is re- 
vet,. A% 2D 
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portal to haye remarked, as he was dyin^ Demo- 
trios is but one day before-hand with us,” 

The night was, as might be expected, a night of 
terror and confusion. In the morning, the Mace- 
donians were greatly disturbed with the apprehen- 
sion, that Demetrius would fall upon them with all 
his tbrees ; but when, instead of proceeding hostilelv 
against them, he sent a message desiring to spealc 
witli them and vindicate what was done, they reco- 
vered theiir spirits, and resolved to rcceiv e him with 
civility. tJpon his arrival, he Ibund it unnecessary 
to make long speeches. They hated Antipatcr for 
the murthcr of his rnother ; and as they had iio better 
prince at hand, they declared Demetrius king, and 
conducted him into Maccdon. 'J'he Macedonians, 
who were at home, proved not disinclined to the 
change. I'or they still remembered with horror 
(’assandcr’s base behaviour** to Alexander tiic 
Cireat } and if they had any regard -left for the mode- 
ration of old Antipatcr, it turned n holly in favour 
of Demetrius, who had married his daughter Phila, 
and had a son by her to suedeed him in the throne ; 
a youth already grown up, and at this very time 
bearing arms under his fatlrer. 

Immediately after this glorious change of fortune, 
Dgmetrius received intelligence that Ptolemy had 
set his wife and children at liberty, and dismissed 
them with presents and other tokens of honour. He ■ 
was iut()rmed likewise that his ilaughtcr, who had 
been married to Seleucus, was now wife to Aiitiochus 
the son of that prince, and declared (picen of the 
barbarous nations in Upper Asia. 

Antiochus was violently enamoured of the young 
Siratomcc, though she had had a son by his lather, 

J lis situation was extremely unhappy. lie had made 
the strongest efforts to c6nt]|uer his passbn, but they 
\' 0 ‘ere oS no-avail. At last, d»usidering that his de- 


_ he even poisoned bim^ but that 

?ijnr ‘AAti^cr dW, is retnfeil by Plutarch, in Ins 
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l^res -were of the most extravagant kind, that there 
was no prospect of satisfying them, and that the 
succour of reason entirely failed, he resolved in his 
despair to rid himself of life, and bring it gradually 
to a period, by neglecting all care of his person and 
abstaining from food. For this purpose he pretended 
sickness. His physician Erasistratiis easily discover- 
ed, that his distemper was love ; but it was less easy 
to conjecture who was the object. In order to dis- 
cover this, he spent whole days in his chamber; and 
whenever any beautiful person of either sex entered 
it, watched with the utmost attention not only 
his looks, but every part and motion of the body, 
-which most perfectly sympathises with the passions 
of the soul. On the entrance of all others, lie re- 
mained wholly unaifected ; but when Stratonice 
came in, as she often did either alone or with Se- 
leucus, he exhibited all the symptoms described by 
Sappho, the faultcring voice, the burning blush, the 
languid eye^\ the sudden sweat, the tumultuous 
pulse, and at length, fjie passion overcoming his 
spirits, a deliquium and mortal paleness. 

From these tokens, Erasistratus concluded that the 
prince was in love with Stratonice, and perceived 
that he intended to carry the secret with liiin to the 
grave. He saw the difficulty of breaking the matter 
to Scleucus; yet depending upon the affection which 
the king had for his son, he ventured one day to tell 
him, “ That the young man’s disorder was love, an 
“ impracticable, incurable love.” The king, quite 
astonished, said “ How ! incurable love !” “ Fosi- 
“ tively so,” answered Erasistratus, “ ffir he is in 
” love with my wife.” “ What ! Efasisfratps,” said 
the king, “ would you, who are my friend, refuse 


o4^« is a corruption. It onght to bo read < 

vraiu^'iK, the ‘ faint, languid, or clouded oy^.' (L.1 . ; 

The ode of Sappho, here referred to, is p^aserved V I«ongint(s, 
aect. 10, » , beautifully translated by Catulk 4^^ and 1^ our ftsrtx 
A. Phillips, and is imitated by Boilean. %ee Spe<^ IV., where 
this story is quoted by Audison, as Hustrative.j^'tlliii/pdftai in 
^uestion.*^ , , ‘ ' 

3 D 3'f . 
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“ Id give, tip your wife to my son, when you. see os 
“ in dsuiger of losing our only hope?” “ Nay, 
“ would you do such a thing,” demanded the phy- 
sician, “ though you are bis &ther, if he were in 
“ love with Stratonice ?” “ O my friend,” replied 
Scleucus, “ how happy should I be, if either God or 
man could transfer his affections thither ! 1 would 
“ give up my kingdom, so I could hut keep Antio- 
“ chus.” He pronounced these words with so much 
emotion and such a provision of tears, that Erasis- 
tratus took him by the hand, and said, “ Then there 
“ is no need of l^rasistratus. You, Sir, who are a 
“ lather, a husband, and a king, will be the best 
“ physician too for your family.” 

Upon this, Selcucus summoned the people to 
meet in full assembly, and told them, “It was his 
“ will and pleasure that Antiochus should inter- 
“ marry with Stratonice,' and that they should be 
“ declared king and queen of lire Upper Provinces. 
“ He believed,” he said, “ that Antiochus, who 
“ was the most obedient son, would not oppose his 
“ desire; and if the princess should decline the 
“ marriage as an unprecetlented thing, he hoped his 
“■ friends would persuade her to think, that what 
was agreeable to the king and advantageous to 
‘ the kingdom was both just and honourable.” Such 
is sukl to have been the cause of the marriage be- 
tween Antiochus awl Stratonice. 

Demetrius was now master of Macedon and 
Thessaly ; and as he possessed great part of Pelo- 
ponnesus likewise, and tlie cities of Megara and 
Athens on the otber*side of the Isthmtts, he was de- 
siroTis of reducing the Boeotians, andT threatened 
them with hostilities. At first, they proposed to 
come to an accommodation with him on reasonable 
condittons; but Cleonytiius the Spniten having in 
the^mean time thrown himself into Thebes with his 
arn^, th^ ^ere-^fiti<^h that on the itisti- 

gj^Xk.pttHs^^fne'Thespm^ a leading man among 
off the treaty. Demetrius tlien 
f'/}' ' 
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drew up bis machines to the walls, and laid siege to 
Thebes ; upon which Cleonyraus, apprehending the 
consequence, stole outj and the Thebans were so 
much intimidated, that they immediately surrender- 
ed. Demetrius placed garrisons in their cities, 
exacted large contributions, and left Hieronymus 
the historian governor of Boeotia. He appeared, 
however, to make a merciful use of his victory, par- 
ticularly in the case of Pisis. For though he took 
him prisoner, instead of offering him any injury, he 
treated him with the utmost civility and politeness, 
and appointed him polemarch of Thespise. 

Not long after this, Lysimachus being taken pri- 
soner by Dromichactes, Demetrius marched toward 
Thrace with all possible expedition, hoping to find 
it defenceless.' But when he was gone, the Boeotians 
again revolted, and he had the mortidention to hear 
upon the road, that I.yhiinachus was set at liberty. 
He, therefore, immediately came back in anger; 
and finding, on his return, that the Boeotians were 
already driven out of the field by his son Antigonus, 
he laid siege the second time to Thebes. As Pyrrhus 
however had over-run all Thessaly, and was advanced 
to Thermopylas, Demetrius left the conduct of the 
siege to his son Antigonus, and marche<l against that 
warrior. 

Pyrrhus immediately retiring, Demetrius placed a 
guard of ten thousand foot and a thousand horse in 
I'iiessaly, and then returned to the siege. His first 
operation was to bring up his * hclcpolis but he 
proceeded in it with great labour, and by slow de- 
grees ; as, on account of it's size and weight, he 
could scarcely move it two furlongs in two months'"'. 

The Bceotians however making a vigorous resist- 
ance, and Demetrius freqdently oWiging his men to 
renew the assault, rather oajd ora spirit of animosity 
than with the hope of any ftdvantJ^l^j 'youn|f Anti- 

f’ ' ’ ' j ' I ^ 

A wonderful kind of motion this fiir a' 'wheels 

Aboyt twelve inches in an hdWr! 
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vds deeply concerned at seeing such numbers 
taD ; and iiaid, “ Why, Sir, do we suder these brave 
“ m6n to lose their lives without any necessity ?” 
Demetrius, olfended at this liberty, replied, “ Why 
do you trouble yourself about that? Have you 
any provisions to find for the dead?” Yet to 
prove that he was not prodigal of the lives of his 
. troops alone, he took his own share in the danger, 
and received a wound from a lance which pierced 
through his neck. This gave him excessive pain, 
but he continued the siege, till he had once more 
made himself master of Thebes. Upon which he 
entered the city with such an air of resentment and 
severity, that the inhabitants expected to sutfer the 
most dreadful punishments ; yet he contented him^ 
self with putting thirteen of tlicin to death, and ba- 
nishing a few more : all the rest he pardoned. Thus 
Thebes was taken twice within ten years after it’s 
having been rebuilt. 

The Pythian games now approached, and Deme- 
trius on this occasion adopted a very extiaordinary 
measure. As the .lEtolians’ were in possession of 
die passes to Delphi he ordered the games to be 
solemnised at Athens ; alleging, that they could not 
pay their homage to Apollo in a more proper place 
than that, where the people considered him as their 
patron and progenitor. 

Thence he returned to Maccdon : but as he was 
naturally indisposed to a life of quiet and inaction, 
and observed besides that the Macedonians were atten- 
tive and obedient to him in time of war, though 
turbulent and seditious in peace, he undertook an 
expedition against the iEtolians. After lie had ra- 
vaged the couni^y, he left Pantauchus there with a 
respectable arpdy, and lyith the rest of his forces 
inarched ^aih$t J^rrhus, Pyrrhus was conung to 
him i' bjjt , as they happened to take different 
mpsed each b^er, Demetrius laid waste 


’instituted in honour of Apollo after his 
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Epirus, aiul Pyrrhus falling upon Pantauchus obllgerl 
him to stand on his defence. The two generals met 
ill the action, and both gave and received wounds. 
Pyrrhus liowcver defeated his adveraary, killed many 
of his men, and made five thousand prisoners. 

Tliis battle was tlie principal cause of' Demetrius* 
mill. For Pyrrhus was less hated by the Macedo- 
nians for the iiiischicl*, which he had done them, 
than admired tor his personal bravery. The late 
battle, in particular, gained him great honour : in- 
somuch, that many of the Macedonians said, Of 
“ all the kings, it was in Pyrrhus alone that they 
“ saw a lively image of Alexander’s valour; whereas 

the other princes, especially Demetrius, imitated 
“ him only like so many players, by assuming a 
“ lofty port and a majestic air.” 

Demetrius, indecil, always appeared like a thea- 
trical sovereign ; not only affecting a supei*fluity of 
ornament in wearing a double diadem, and a robe 
of purple interwoven with gold ; but having his 
shoes likewise made, of cloth of gold, with soles of 
fine jiurple. There was a robe a long time in weav- 
ing lor him, of the most vsumptuous magnificence. 
Xiie figure of the world, and alt the heavenly bodies, 
were to be represented upon it ; but, on account of 
bis change ol' fortune, it was Icit unfinished. Nei- 
ther did any of his successors ever ])resumc to wear 
it, though Macedon had subsequently many pom- 
pous kings. 

This ostentation of dress offended the people, who 
were unaccustomed to such sights: but his luxurious 
and dissolute manner of life wm still more obnox- 
ious; and what displeased them most of all, was 
his want of affability and his difficulty of access. 
For he either refused to see those, who applied to 
him, or behaved to them in a harsh and naughty 
manner. Though he favoured the Athenians tti'-re • 
than the rest of the Greeks, their embassadors waited 
two years at liis court for an answer. The Tacedm- 
monians happening to send only one embassador ta 
9 
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{^Bsidered it as an alOfrant, and asked in 
grant aia]ger, What! have the Lacedaemonians sent 
** one embassador ?” “ But one,” laconically 
readied the Spartan, to one king.” 

One day, when he seemed to come out in a more 
obliging temper, and to be something less inaccessi- 
ble than usual, he was presented with several peti- 
tions, all of which he received, and placed in tlie 
skirt of his robe. The people, of course, followed 
him with great joy : but no sooner was he come to 
the bridge over the Axius, than he opened his robe, 
and shook them all into the river. This stung the 
Macedonians to the lieart j when, looking for the 
protection of a king, they found th? insolence of a 
tyrant. And it appeared still harder to such as had 
seen, or heard from those who had seen, how kind 
Philip’s behaviour used to be upon such occasions. 
An old woman was one day very troublesome to 
him in the street, and importunately begged to be 
heard. He said, “ He was not at leisure.” “ Then,” 
cried the old woman, “ you should not be a king.” 
These words struck him : find having considered 
the thing a moment, he returned to his palace ; 
where, postponing all other affairs, he gave audi- 
ence for several days to every one that chose to 
apply to him, beginning with the old woman. No- 
thing, indeed, so much beconjcs a king as tl»c dis- 
tribution of justice. For Mars is a tyrant,” as 
Timotheus expresses it ; but ** Justice,” according 
to Pindar, “ is'the rightful sovereign of the world.” 
The things which, Homer informs us, kings receive 
from Jove, are not machines for taking towns, or 
ships with brazen beaks, but law and justice ; 
these they arc to ^ard, and to cultivate : and it is 
iwt the most warlike, the most violent and sangui- 
liary, but tbp most equitable of princes, whom he 
the drsdple of Jupiter^®.” But Demetrius 

W) where the poet is speaking of Minos L, the so» 

the Chief Justice of the Shades.* 
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was pleased with an appellation quite opp^^ 
that, which is bestowed upon the king of the Gods. 
For Jupiter is called Polieus and Foliuchus, the 
‘ patron and the guardian of cities ;* whereas De- 
metrius is surnamed Poliorcetes, * the taker of ci- 
ties.’ Thus, in consequence of the union of power 
and folly, vice is substituted in the place of virtue, 
and the ideas of glory and injustice are united too. 

When Demetrius lay dangerously ill at Pella, he 
was very near losing Macedon ; for Pyrrhus, by a 
sudden inroad, penetrated as far as Edcssa. But 
upon his recovery, he repulsed him with ease, and 
afterward came to terms with him : as he was not 
"disposed to be obstructed, by skirmishing for posts 
with Pyrrhus, in the pursuit of more arduous enter- 
prises. His project was, to recover all his father’s 
dominions} and his preparations were suitable to the 
magnitude of the object. For he had raised an army 
of ninety-eight thousand foot and near twelve thou« 
sand horse} and he was building five hundred gal- 
leys in the ports of Piraeus, Corinth, Chalcis, and 
Pella. He went hithseff to all these places, to give 
directions to the workmen and to assist in the con- 
struction. Every one was surprised, not only at the 
number, but at the greatness of his works. For no 
man, before his time, ever saw a galley of fifteen or 
si.Ktcen banks of oars. Subsequently, indeed, Pto- 
lemy Philopafcr built one of forty banks •, it’s length 
was two hundred and eighty cubits, and it’s height 
to the top of the prow forty-eight cubits. Four hun- 
dred mariners belonged to it, exclusive of the 
rowers, "who were not fewer than four thousand ; 
and the decks and the several interstices were capa- 
ble of containing nearly three thousand soldiejre. 
This, however, was a nocre matter of curiosity } for 
it differed very little from an immoveable building, 
and was calculated more for show than for use, as 
it could not be stirred from it’s place ^thout great 
difficulty and danger. But the ships of Demetrius 
had their use, as well as their beauty •. ^witli all their 
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ma^Mceiice of consti’uction, they were equalJy fit- 
ibr jilting ; and, though they were admirable fur 
tlieir $ize^, they were still more so for the swiftness 
of Iheir motion. 

Demetrius having provided such an armament for 
tlie invasion of Asia, as no man except Alexander 
tlie Great, ever had before him, Sclcucus, JPtoIemy,' 
and Lysimachiis united to oppose him. They joined 
Hkewise in an application to Pyrrhus, desiring him 
to fail upon Macedon, and not to consider himself 
as bound by the treaty with Demetrius ; since that 
prince had entered into it, not tioiu any regard to 
Pyrrhus’ advantage, or in order to avoid future hos- 
tilities, but merely for his own sake, that he might be 
at liberty to turn his arms against whom he pleased. 
Pyrrhus closing with this proposal, Demetrius, while 
he w’as preparing for his voyage, found himself sur- 
rounded with war at home. For at the same instant 
JHolemy came with an immense fleet to draw off 
Greece from it’s jvresent master, Eysimachus invaded 
Macedon from Thrace, and Pyrrhus entering it 
from a nearer quarter joined in ‘ravaging that coun- 
try. Demetrius upon this occasion left his son in 
Greece, and went himself to the relief of Macedon. 
Ilis first operations were directed against Lysiina- 
chus ; but as he was upon his march, he received an 
account that Pyrrhus■"^lad taken Bercca, and tlie 
news soon spreading among his Macedonians, he 
could do nothing in an orderly manner ; the whole 
army resounding with lamentations and tears, and 
expressions of resentinent and reproach against their 
king. They were even ready to desert, under pre- 
'tcnce of attending to their domestic affairs, but in 
fact to join I.ysimachus. 

In this! case, Dbmetrius tlmught proper to remove 

f . reganl to tlic she of tlie ancient galleys, much 

maderns ^ but we may perhaps safely 
the’^ngineia ; ef A4‘chimede8, that mechanics were in 
cattledsi^l^ihighcr degree of excellence in many re* 
i^ects than at jn^esiint s and therefore such things might be.^ 
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as far as he could from Lysiinachus» and to turici hui|:‘ 
arms against Pyrrhus. Lysttnachus was of Uieir 
own nation, and many of them had known him in 
Alexander’s service ; whereas PVrrhus was an entire 
stranger, and therefore he thought the Macedonians 
would never give him the preference ; but he was 
dreadfully mistaken in his conjecture, as he quickly 
discovered upon encamping near Pyrrhus. The 
Macedonians had always admired the distin^ished 
valour of that prince, and had of old been accustom> 
ed to think the best man in the field the most worthy 
of a crown. Besides, they received daily accounts 
of the clemency, with which he behaved to his pri- 
'aoners. They were inclined, indeed, to desert either 
to him or to any other, so th(^ could but get away 
from Demetrius. They, tlierefore, began to go off 
privately and in small parties at first, but afterward 
every thing was disorder and mutiny in the camp. 
At last, some of them had the assurance to go to 
Demetrius, and bid him provide for himself’ by 
flight ; for tl)e Macedonians,” they told him, 
** were tired of fightiil^ to maintain his luxury.” 
These expressions appeared modest, in comparison 
with the rude behaviour of others. Upon which, he 
entered his tent not like a real king, but a theatrical 
one ; and having exchanged his royal robe for a 
black one, privately withdrew. As multitudes were 
pillaging his tent, not only tearing it to pieces, but 
fighting for the plunder, PyiThus made his appear- 
ance ; upon which, the tumult instantly ceased, and 
the whole army submitted to him. Lysimachus and 
he then divided Macedon between them, which 
Demetrius had held without disturbance for seven 
years. 

Demetrius, thus fallen from the pinnacle of power,, 
fled toCassandria®', where his wife Phila was then 
resident. Nothing could equal her sorrow upon . 

’ . ” t. ... ' 

S* Anciently called Polidaea, a city of Upper MaccAtn, on the 
borders of Thrace.* , . 
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<0ccasioi3k could not bear to see the utifor« 
tuiinte Demetrius once more a private man, and an 
exile* In her despair theiefore, and detestation of 
fortune^ who had always been more constant to him 
in her visits of adversity than prosperity, she took 
poison. 

Den^trius, however, resolved to gather up the 
remains of his wreck ; for which purpose he repaired 
to Greece, and collected such of his friends and 
officers as he found there. Mcnclaiis, in one of the 
tragedies of Sophocles*"*, gives this picture of his own 
fortune : 

I more on Fortune’s rapid wJieel ; my place 
For ever changing, like the lunar pha‘?c. 

Which each night varies. Hardly o*er the hills 
Now rising, soon her horn she bhows ; then fills 
Her orb with light ; but in her loftiest reign 
’Midst all her glory, she begins to wane. 

Till lost she sinks in durkne:>s« 


Bnt this picture is more applicable to Demetrius 
in his increase and his wane, his splendour and his 
obscurity. His glory seemed now entirely eclipsed 
and extinguished, and yet it broke out again and 
shone with new lustre. Fresh forces came in, and 
gradually filled ^p the measure of his hopes. This 
was the first occasion, upon whicli he addressed the 
cities as a private man, and without any of the en- 
signs of empire. Somebody, seeing him at Thebes 
in this condition, not inappositely applied to him 
those verses of Eitfipidcs ; 


To Dircef’s fountain, and Isincnus* shore 
lo trortal form lie a God no more^^ 


Whmi hiUj re-entered the high road of hope,^ 
•nd cn^ more a respectable force and fonn of 
js0yj^jf ijJ^t hhfi. He . restored to the Thebans their 

, t, 4-. ^hisiiJVer Ismeniis washes the wall of Thebes, and 
tie u' a stfeiua in ^ neighbouriiood.'* 
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ancient government and laws. At the sam^ titne^ 
the Athenians abandoned his interests ; and radng 
out of their registers the name of Diphilus, who ”was 
then priest of the (lods-Protectors, ordered Archons 
to be re-appointed, according to ancient custom **. 
They likewise sent for Pyrrhus from Macedon, lie- 
cause they saw Demetrius grown stronger than they 
expected. Demetrius, greatly enraged, marched 
immediately to attack them, and laid close siege to 
the city. But Crates the philosopher, a man of high 
reputation and authority, being despatched to him 
by the people, partly by his entreaties for the Athen- 
ians, and partly by representing to him that his 
' interest lay another way, prevailed upon him to raise 
the siege. After this he collected all his ships, em- 
barked his army, which consisted of eleven thousand 
t()Ot beside cavalry, and sailed to Asia with the Inqjc 
of seducing Caria and Lydia from Lysimachus’ party. 
Eurydice, the sister of Phila, received him at Mile- 
tus, having brouglit with her Ptolema’is, her daughter 
by Ptolemy', who had formerly been engaged to him 
through the mediation df Scleucus. Demetrius mar- 
ried her, with the free consent of Eurydice, and soon 
afterward attempted the cities in that quarter : many 
of which opened their gates to him, and many others 
he took by force. Among the latter, was Sardis. 
Some of Lysimachus’ officers likewise deserted to 
him, and brought sufficient appointments of money 
and troops along with them. But as Agathocles the 
son of Lysimaclius advanced against him with a large 
army, he marched to Phrygia, intending first to seize 
Armenia, and then to try Media and the Upper 
Provinces, which might upon occasion afford him 
many places of retreat. Agathocles followed him 
close, and as he found Demetrius superior in all 
their skirmishes, he betook himself to cutting off h» 
convoys. This distressed him not a little > and. 

See p. 372., where an account h givvo c^their aholitionA . 
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vihat was another disagreeable circumstance, Ins 
soldiers suspected that he designed to lead them 
into Armenia and Media. 

The famine increased every day, and by mistaking 
the fords of the river Lycus, he had a great number 
of men swept away with the stream. Yet, amidst 
all their distress, his troops were capable of jesting. 
One of them wrote upon' the door of his tent the 
beginning of the tragedy of QSdipus, with a slight 
alteration, 

0%)ring of blind old king Antigonus, 

Say, whither do^t tiiou lead us ** I 

Pestilence at last followed the famine, as it com- 
monly happens, when people arc under a necessity 
of eating every thing, however unwholesome ; so 
that, finding he had lost in all not less than eight 
thousand men, he turned back with the rest. When 
he reached Tarsus, he was clc.sirous of sparing the 
country, because it belonged to Selcucus, aud he did 
not think proper to give him any pretence tor de- 
claring against him. lint perceiving that it was 
impossible ibr liis troops to avoid seizing something, 
when reduced to such extremities, aiul finding that 
Agaihoclcs had fortified the passes of Moimt Taurus, 
he wrote a letter to Seleucus conlainindDiong and 
moving detail of his condition, and conclroing with 
strong entreaties that he would take compassion 
upon a prince who was allied to him, and whose 
sufferings were such as would affect even an enemy. 

Selcucus was touched with pity, and sent orders 
to his lieutenants in those parts to supply Demetrius 
with every thing suitable to the state of a lyiig, and 
his army With sufficient provisions. But Patrocles, 

** Tlio alteration was very small indeed, for it was only changing 
Arr«y«»)i into Antyair, In the tragedy it is, 

^ Tik;w rupMi ftfunf, Amytn, ranet 

mivjlnsaaess of the parody is what riutarch calls ‘ the jc&t.’ 
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who was a man of undA'standing and a faillifu! frien<l 
to Seleuciis, went to that prince and represented to 
him ) “ Tlnit the expense of furnishinjj Demetrius* 
“ troops with provisions mjis a trifle, comj)arcd wiUt 
“ the risk of tolerating in the country Demetrius 
“ himself, who had always been one of the most 
" violent and enterprising princes in the world, and 
“ was now in such desperate circumstances as might 
** stimulate e\en those of the mildest dispositions to 
“ bold and unjust attempts.” 

Upon these representations, Selcncus marchetl 
into Cilicia \>ith a great army. Denitirins, astonish- 
e(' and terrified at the sudden change in Scleucus, 
avdthdrew to the strongest posts which he could find 
on Alount Taurus ; and sent a message to him, im- 
ploring, “ I'hat he might be permitted to make a 
coucpiest of some fice nations of barbarians, and 
** by settling among them as their king put a period 
“ to his wanderings. If (his could not be grantcid, 
be hoped Seleucus ^\o•lld at least allow him to 
“ winter iu that country, and not expose him naked 
** and in want of e\ei^ thing to the mercy ol’ Jus 
enemies.” 

As all these proposals had a suspicions appearance 
to Seleucus, he replied ; “ 'fhat he might, il'he pleas- 
“ ed, spend two months of the winter iu Cataonia 
“ upon sending him his principal friend i as hos 
“ tages.** IJut, at the same time, he secured the 
passes into Syria. Demetrius, thus surrounded like 
a wild beast in the toils, was under a necessity of 
having recourse to violence. He thei efore ravaged 
the country, and had the advantage of Seleucus 
whepever he attacked him. Seleucus ogee beset 
him with his armed chariots, but he broke through 
them, and put his enemy to the rout. After this 
he dislodged the corps that was to defend the heights 
on the side of Syria, and made himself master of tht 
passages. 


A province of Cappadocift,^ 
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Elevated with his success, and finding the courage 
'of his men restored, be prepared to fight a deciswe 
battle with Selcucus. That princc’ was now in the 
utmost perplexity. He had rejected the succours 
oflfcred him byLysimachus, from a want of confidence 
in his honour, and from an ajiprehension of his de- 
signs ; and he was loth to try his strength with De- 
metrius, because he dreaded his desperate courage, 
as well ak. his usual change of fortune, which had 
often raised him from the depth of misery to the 
summit of power. In the mean time Demetrius was 
seized with a fit of sickness, which considerably im- 
paired his personal vigour, and entirely ruined his 
affairs : for part of his men went over to the enemy, 
and part left their colours and dispersed. In forty 
days he with difficulty rcco\'crcd, and getting under 
march with the remains of his army, made a feint of 
moving tow^ard (Cilicia. But aftciavard in the night 
he decamped wilhout sound of trumpet, and taking 
the contrary road crossed Mount Atnamis, and ra- 
vaged the country on the other side as far as Cyrr- 
hestica'^ * 

Selcucus followed, and encamped very near liiin. 
Demetrius then, with the hope of surprising him, 
put his army in motion in the night. '■Seleucus was 
retired to rest; and in all probability his enemy 
would have succeeded, had not some deserters in- 
formed him of his danger. On this, he started up in 
great consternation, and ordered the trumpets to 
sound an alarm ; .and as he put on his sandals, he 
said to his friendk, What a terrible wild beast are 
t* W’e engaged with !” Demetrius, perceiving by 
the tuim^t in the enemy’s camp that his 'scheme was 
discovered, retired as fast as possible. 

At break of day Seleucus offered him battle, when 
Demetrius, wdering one of his officers to take care 
of 0^ wing;, plafiedthiinself at the head of the other, 
.and made some impression upon the enemy. In 


A district of Syria.* 
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the aean time Selcucus,isquitting his horse, and ky- 
iag aside his helmet, presented himself to Deme* 
trius’ hii'ed troops with only liis buckler in his hand ; 
exhorting them to come over to him, and to be oon- 
vinced at last tliat it was to spare them, not Deme- 
trius, that he had been so long about the wan Upon 
whicli, tliey all saluted him king, and rangeil them- 
selves under his banner. 

Demetrius, though of all the changes which he 
had experienced he thought the present the most 
terrible, yet imagining that he might extricate him- 
self from this distress as well as the rest, fled to the 
passes of Mount Amanus j and gaining a thick wood, 
Tvith a few friends and attendants who followed his 
fortune, w'aited there for the night. His intention 
was if possible to take the road to Caunus where 
he 'hoped to find his fleet, and thence to make his 
escape by sea ; but, knowing that he had not pro- 
visions even for the current day, he meditated some 
other expedient. Afterward one of his friends, 
named Sosigenes, arrived with four hundred pieces 
of gold in his purse by»the assistance of which they 
hoped to reach the shore. Accordingly, when night 
came, they attempted to pass the heights : finding a 
number or fires however lighted there by the enemy, 
they despaired of succeeding that way, and returned 
to their former retreat ; but neither with tlieir whole 
company, for some had gone off, nor with the same 
spirits. One of them venturing to tell him, tliat he 
thought it was best for him to surrender himself to 
Seleucus, Demetrius drew his sword to kill hiraselt *. 
but his friends interposed, and consoling him in the 
best manner they could, persuaded him to follow 
this advice ; in consequence of which, h8 sent to 
Seleucus, and yielded himself prisoner at discretion. 

Upon this intelligence, Seleucus said to l^ose 
about him, “ It is not the good fortune of Deme- 
** Irius, but mine which now' saves him, to 

« A city m Catisu 
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other favoiu*s’ this opp(»*tunity , of testifying my 
« humanity.” Then calling the officers of his house- 
hold, he ordered them to pitch a royal tent, and to 
provide every thing else for his reception and en- 
tartaininent in the most magnificent manner. And 
as he happened to have in his service one Apolloni- 
des, who was an old acquaintance of Demetrius, he 
immediately despatched him to that prince, that he 
might feel himself more at case, and come with the 
firmer confidence as to a son-in-law and a friend. 

Upon the discovery of this favourable disposition 
of Scleucus, at first a few and afterward a consider- 
able number of the courtiers waited on Demetrius, 
and strove which should pay him the highest re- 
spect ; for it was expected, that his interest with 
Seleucus would soon be the best in the kingdom. 
But tliese compliments turned the compassion which 
his distress had excited into jealousy, and gave occa- 
sion to the envious and the malevolent to divert the 
stream of the king’s humanity from him, by alarm- 
ing him with apprehensions not of a slight change, 
but of violent commotions «in his army on the sight 
of Demetrius. 

Apollonidcs was now come to Demetrius with 
extreme satisfaction, and others who followed to pay 
their court brought extraordinary accounts of Sefeu- 
cus’ kindness ; insomuch that Demetrius, though in 
the first shock of his unfortunate fall he had thought 
it a deep disgrace to surrender himself, was now 
tlisj)]eased at hjs, own reluctance (such confidence 
had he in the hopes, which they held out to him !) 
when Pausanias atlvancing with a party of liorse and 
foot, to the number of a thousand, suddenly sur- 
rounded him, and drove away such as he found in- 
clined to favour his cause. After he had thus seized 
his person, instead of conducting him to the pre- 
sence of ^eucus, he carried him to the Syrian 
I'hefacBiese**. , There, he was kept indeed und^a 

Or Apauiea ; a city, situated upoa a bill, peninsulatcd by the 
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strong guard* but Seleucus sent him a sufficient 
equipage, and supplied him with money and a tablfe 
suitable to his rank. He had also places of exercise 
and walks, worthy of a king ; his parks Were well 
stored with game ; and such of his fi'iends, as had 
accompanied him in his flight, were permitted to 
attend him. Seleucus had likewise the complaisance 
frequently to despatch some of his people with kind 
and encouraging messages, intimating that as soon 
as Antiochus and fcJtratonicc should anivc, terms of 
accommodation would be arranged, and he should 
be set at liberty. 

Under this misfortune Demetrius wrote to his son, 
and to his officers and friends in Athens and Co- 
rinth, desiring them to trust neither his hand-writing 
nor his seal, but to act as if he were dead, and to 
keep the cities and all his remaining estates for An- 
tigonus. When that young prince was informed of 
his father’s confinement, he was extremely concern- 
ed at it : he put on mourning, and wrote not only 
to the other kings, but to Seleucus himself j offering, 
on condition that his falfher were released, to cede 
all the remaining possessions, and to deliver himself 
up as an hostage. Many cities and princes joined 
in the request ; but Lysimachus was not ol' the num- 
ber. On the contrary, he tendered Seleucus a large 
sum of money, to induce him to put Demetrius to 
death. For this proposal Seleucus, who had before 
looked upon him in an indifferent light, abhorred 
him its a villain ; and he only waited for the arrival 
of Antiochus and Stratonice, to pay them the com- 
pliment of restoring Demetrius to his liberty. 

Demetrius, who at first supported his misfortune 
with patience, by custom learned to subuiit to it 
with a still better grace. For some time, he took the 
exercises of hunting and running; but he gradually 
relinquished them, and sunk into indolence and in 
activity. He afterward indulged in drinking and 

‘Orontes and adjacent marshes, and tlience denominated ‘ The Cher- 
sonese.’* 
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^lay, and spent most of liis time in that kind of dis- 
sipation ; whether it was to elude the thoughts of his 
Present condition, which he could not bear in his 
sober hours, and to drown reflexion in the bowl ; or 
that he was at last sensible this was the sort of life 
which, though originally the object of his desires, he 
had idly renounced to follow the dictates of an 
absurd ambition. Perhaps he considered that he 
had givep himself and others infinite trouble % by 
seeking with fleets and armies that happiness which 
he found (when he least expected it) in ease, indul- 
gence, and rcj)ose. For what other end does the 
wretched and silly vanity of kings propose to itself 
in all their w’ars and dangers, but to quit the paths 
of virtue and honour for those of luxury and plea- 
sure } the sure consequence of their not knowing, 
what real pleasure and true enjoyment are ? 

Demetrius, after three years’ confinement in the 
f'hersonese, fell into a distemper occasioned by idle- 
ness and excess, which carried him off at the age of 
fifty-four”*. Selcucus was severely censured, and 
indeed was himself much ‘concerned, for his unjust 
suspicions of Demetrius : whereas he should have 
ibllowcd the e\ ample of Dromichaetes, who though 
a Thracian and barbarian, had treated Lysimachus 
(when his prisoner) with ail the generosity that be- 
came a kin'g. 

'I'here'was something of a theatrical pomp, even 
in Demetrius’ funeral. For Antigonus, being in- 
formed that they were bringing his father’s ashes to 
Greece, went to meet them with his whole fleet ; 
and finding them near the isles of the jEgem sea, 
took the urn, which was of solid gold, on board the 
admiral galley. The cities at which they touched 
sent erdwns to adorn the urn, and persons in mourn- 
ing- to assist at the funeral solemnity. When the 
flcet^ appioachcd Corifith, the urn ttas seen in a 

, Upon< this subject,, see Cioess’ observatiens in, the Life of 
iVrrhus, 111, 84. 
f** B.C.2S6, ’ ' 
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conspicuous position upon th,c stern of the vessel,, 
adorned with a purple robe and a diadem, and at- 
tended by a company of young men well armed. 
Xenophantus, the most eminent performer on the 
flute of that time, sat by the urn, and played a solemn 
air. The oars kept time with the notes, and accom- 
panied them with a melancholy sound, like that of 
mourners in a funeral procession beating their breasts 
in concert with the music. But it was the mournful 
appearance and the tears of Antigonus, which ex- 
cited the greatest compassion among the people as 
they passed. After the Corinthians had bestowed 
crowns and all due honours upon the remains, Anti- 
gonus carried them to Demetn'as, and deposited 
them there. This was a city called after the de- 
ceased, which he had peopled from the little towns’ 
about Idlcos'’^ 

Demetrius left behind him several children ; An- 
tigonus and Stratonice, whom he had by his wife 
Phila } and two sons of the name of Demetrius, one 
surnamed ‘ the Slender,’ by an Illyrian woman, and 
the other by Ptolemai's,* afterward king of Cyrenc. 
By Dei'damia he had Alexander, who took up his 
residence in Egypt, and by his last wile Eiirydicc 
he is said to have had a son named Corrhabus. His 
posterity enjoyed the throne in continued succession 
down to Perseus'” the last king of Macedon, in 

Strabo, ix., has preserved the names of these constituent 
townships. The city itself was in Magnesia, upon the Pelusgir 

About a hundred and sixteen years. The descendcnis of hib 
son Antigonus were as follows : 

Antigonus 11. (Gonatas) 

Demetrius II. Alcyoneus (natural child) 

- . I I . - - 11 -^ -■■■■-■ ■ 

Philip Antigonus 111. (Uoson) Echecrates 

Perseus, last king of Macedon Demetrius 

PhTlip, meanly employed at Rome. Alexander, and a dtiUghCer. 

The two latter died in prison. Tlrey w«re all thrw led in triumph 
with their father. See the Life of Paulas iEmilius, U. 289., not (29. ) 
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■whose time the Romans subdued that country. 
Having thus gone through the Macedonian drama, 
let us now bring the Roman upon the stage. 
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SUMMARY. 

Famtlf/ of Antoni/. lie is educated b/j his mother^ His licentious 
youth. Jlets ba7iished J) otn Jus ^futhei'^s hom€j and passes into 
Greece: makes a campafoji under Gabinins in Syria. Ilis ex-- 
plaits in lip^i/pt. His ynanJniess of aspect ; excessive extravagance. 
He is elected inbune (if^llic j^ople^ and attaches hhmelfio Ccesar*s 
party. Driven from the scnatc^kouscy he flies to Cetsar^s camp ; 
and by his ill-conduct renders his author Uy odious : brings him 
considei'able reinforcements^ and is appointed his general of the 
horse : quarrels with Dolabella^ and disgicsls all parties by his 
licentiousness: marries Fulvia. Her character. He prevents 
Ccesarfrom appointing Dolahella consid : offers a diadem to Ccesar 
at the Lupercalia. His conduct after Ccesar^s death ; at first 
favourable to the conspirators. He subsequently excites the people 
against them. Has an interview with^ Octavius at Rome ; is de- 
feated by kim^ and obliged to fly : is joined by the troops of Le- 
foduSy and Munatius Piancus : comes to an accommodation with 
Octavius. Proscriptions. Triumvirate of' CcBsavy Antony^ and 
Lepidus. The two fl?st defeat Brutus and Cassius. Antonyms 
voyage vito Greece and A stay and his voluptuous hfe. I Us dis-* 
graceful exhibitions in public. Artful freedom of his sycophants. 
He orders CleopatrUy who was accused of having amst^ Cdssimr 
to meet him in Ctlicia. Her magnijicent galley ^ an4 interview 
with Antony. Their mode qf life. Sumptuous presents made by 
his son to Pkilotas the physician. Address. ^pkopatra in capii-^ 
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rating Antony. Hh inlelligence from Italy obliges him to return 
thither. He is recomiled to Cmar^ and marries his sister Octaxua. 
Their joint accommodation tvUh young Pompey. Successes of 
Ventidius over the Parthians. Antonyms reputation among the 
Barbarm^is. Octavia mednttes beheeen her husband and brother. 
AniO'Vj slave for Clropaita levives. He marches against the 
f*arthia7is\ hui his formidable armament tendered useless by his 
fatal passion. His fr si check. His military engines seized. He 
obtains a slight advantage^ and xiith dijficultij regains his camp. 
Stratagem of Phraates to sut prise him. Antony marches from 
Pariha.< Advice of a Mardian. He is aUacLcd on Im, retreat^ 
but •^epukfs the enemy : is at lacked agamy and through ibc rashness 
qfGallus sustains a heavy loss: Galium himself slam. Affection 
(f the soldiers for Antony. The Paithiaus mala their appear- 
ancCy and are dnven back. Famine in the Roman army. Nexo 
stratagem of the enemy y of xvhich Antony is apprised by one Miih^ 
ridaics. He is pursued. Ills troops despomL Tumult in his 
camp, tfe crosses a river y and the Parthians discontinue their 
pursuit. IJis losses in tins erpedUion : impatience to revisit Cleo^ 
patrUy and new piojects against the Parthians, Octavia sets off 
to join her husband. Clcopatia*s alarmsy and arts upon the occa~ 
sion. He puts off his Mefiian expedition. Cassai wishes to make 
Octavia quit his house. Antony ha'^omes odious f om his distri* 
hution (f prtmntes to las children by Clcoputra. Mutual crimina* 
fwns of Antony and Ccesnr. Antony sails with Cleopatra to 
Sam^s, t^ere they spend several days in festivals. Thence they 
proceed to AtkenSy where Cleopatra receives public honours. Ccesar 
comf^tes his preparations. Complaints against Antony. He is 
forsaken by many of his friends. Geminius goes into Greeccy and 
endmvo^rs to reconcile him with Octavio. Ctr^a^ declares war 
against Cleopatra. Prodigies unfavourable to Antony. Respect- 
ivo forces of Antony and Ccesar. TheformcTy though much supe- 
rior at land, to gratify Clcopairay resolves to c ngage by sea : is 
abandoned by some of his allies. Cant dins* advice, frustrated by 
Cleopatra. Antony is nearly seized by some of Ctimr^s troops. 
They drop: up iheir fleets y and harangue their followers. Antony 
tornme^ixes the attack. Cleopatra flies, and he follows her. Dan- 
incurtfd in their flight. He sends orders to Canidim to march 
h Maeedon into Am. Ceesar takes possession of the 
part iff U$ fleets aiHid sails for Athens. Antmy flies to a 
, aM di It^prHufns to , Alexandria. He retires to a small 
f ntttr (tnd^ like Timon to sequester himself 
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ftom mankind, Digreadon upon that misanthrope, Atdmip re* 
turns io Aka:andria, and resumes his usual festivity, Cleopatra 
tries the effects of several poisonous drugs ^ They both despatch 
embassadors to Cmar ; who absolutely rejects the petition of An* 
tony^ and sends Thyreus to Cleopatra, iihe removes her trea* 
sures into some tombs tf her own construction, Ccesar marches 
into Egypt, Presages of Antonyms defeat^ vei ified, Cleopatra 
orders Antony to be iii fanned^ that she is dead. He stabs himself^ 
and directs his sei'vants to carry him io the door nfker monumenU 
Ccesar regrets his death y and sends Procideius to take Cleopatra 
alive. He gets into the monumeniy and prevents her from stabbing 
herself Ccesar makes his entry into Alexandria^ and spares it for 
the sake ofhisfnend Arius. He orders AntylluSy Antonyms eldesi 
son by FulviuSy and CmariOy Julius Ccesar^s son by Cleopatra^ to 
be executed, Cleopatra determines upon death. Ccesar pays her 
a visit, consoles her, and flatters himself that she is reconciled to 
live. She makes her last oblations to Antony, Her death e 
dfferent iraditions about it, Anton fs children, an^^ their con* 
ncMons by marriage. 


The grandfather of Mark Antony was Antony the 
orator, who followed the faction of >Sylla, and was 
put to <lcath by Marius llis father was Antony, 
surnained Crcticus, a man of no figure or conse- 
quence in the political world % but distinguished for 
his integrity, benevolence, and liberality ; of which 
the following little circumstance is a sufficient proof: 
his fortune was not large j and his wife, therefore, 

' Valerios Maximus says, that Antony the orator was pttf to- 
death by the joint order oi' Cinna and Marius. But Cicero men* 
tions Cinna singlv, as the immediate cause. (Bhilipp. I.) See the 
Life of M^ius, III. 177> He had been consul, and obtained the 
honours of a triumph. 

* Nevertheless, he conducted the war in Crete, ajod thedoe bad 
his surname. (L.) Metellus however, who subdued that 
and treated the nations with urcat' severity, a mueh higher 
military claim to the honour ot his similar deawmnation. (Ror. 

di. 7.)* . , 
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very prudently laid some restraint upon his muni- 
jicent disposition. An acquaintance of his, who was 
under some pecuniary difBcultics, applied to him for 
assistance. Antony, having no money at command, 
ordered his boy to bring him a silver bason full of 
water, under pretence of shaving, presented it to 
his friend, and bade him make w Iiat use of it he 
thought proper. The disappearance of the bason 
occasioned no small commotion in the family ; upon 
which Antonj’t finding his wife prepared to take a 
severe account of the servants, begged her pardon, 
and told her the truth. 

His wife’s name was Julia. She was of the family 
of the Caesars, and a woman of distinguished merit 
and modesty. Under her auspices, Mark Antony 
received his education ; when, after the death of his 
father, she married Cornelius Lentulus, whom Cicero 
put to death for having engaged in Catiline’s con- 
spiracy. This was the origin of the lasting enmity, 
which took place between Cicero and Antony, 'flie 
latter affirmed, that his mother Julia was even ob- 
l^ed to beg the body from ‘Cicero’s wife for inter- 
ment. But this is not true ; for none of those, who 
suffered on the same occasion under Cicero, were 
refused this privilege. 

Antony was most^ agreeable in his person, and 
was so unfortunate as to fall into the good graces 
and frieirfship of Curio, a man devoted to every 
species of licentiousness ; who, to render his youth- 
ful fi'iend the more dependent upon him, led him 
into all the excesses of indulging in wine and wo- 
men, and ail the exorbitant expenses which such 
indulgences imply. Of course he was sbon deeply 
involved in debt, and owed at least two hundred and 
fifty talents, while he was yet a very young man. 
Curio y(a»\ ^und for the payment of this money ; 

,, mid bis father, being informed of it, banished An- 
[ tbny from his ^0use. ., Thus dismissed, he attached 
himself to Clodius,.^iat pestilent and audacious tri- 
.biine^who ihlrew die state into such dreadful dis-' 

9 
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ofder; till weary of his mad measures, and afraid of 
his opponents, he passed into Greece, where he em- 
ployed himself in military exercises and the study of 
eloquence. The Asiatic stile® was then much in 
vogue, and Antony fell naturally into it ; as it cor- 
responded with his manners, which were vain, pom- 
pous, insolent, and assuming. 

In Greece he received an invitation from Ga- 
binius, the proconsul, to make a campaign with him 
in Syria. This invitation he refused- to accept as a 
private man ; but, on receiving an appointment to 
the command of the cavalry, he attended him. His 
first operation was against Aristobulus, who had 
'excited the Jews to revolt. He was tlie foremost 
who scaled the wall j and this he did in the highest 
part. He drove Aristol)u1us from all his forts ; and, 
afterward, with a handftil of men, defeated his nu- 
merous army in a pitched battle. Most of the ene- 
my were slain, and Aristobulus and his son were 
taken prisoners. Upon the conclusion of this war, 
Gabinius was solicited by Ptolemy* to carry his 
arms into Egypt, ancf restore him to his kingdom. 
The reward of this service was to be ten thousand 
talents. The chief part of the oflicers disapproved 
of the expedition ; and Gabinius himself did not 
readily enter into it, thoughvthe money pleaded 
strongly in it’s behalf. Antony however, ambitious 
of great enterprises and vain of gratifying a suppli- 
ant king, used every means to draw Gabinius into 
the service, and prevailed. It was the general opi- 
nion, that the march to Pelusiuro was more danger- 
ous, than the war that was to follow. For they were 
to traverse a sandy and unwatered country, by the 

s Cicero (Brut. 95.) mentions tvro sorts of stile, called * tha 
Asiatic/ Vnum senientiosum et argutum^ sententiis non^tam grmtf- 
bm et sexwriSf quhm condnpis et venustis.<^AUud autem genus 
non imn sententiis jrequentatum^ qu^m verbis vobure aique 
quali nunc cst A&la tota^ ncc Jbtmine soUm praiionkf se^ etiam €£»• 

Qrnaio el facet 0 genera verhornm, 

4 Ptolemy Aulcles, See Dio, .. ; 
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^thy of S«rkonis^ whose stagnant ooze the 
E^ptians^i * the exhaiations of Typhon though 
it is probably only the drainings of the Red-Sea, 
which is there separated from the Mediterranean by 
a mere neck of land. 

Antony being ordered thither with the cavalry, 
not only seized the straits, but took the large city 
of Peluskira, and made the garii>«on prisoners. By 
this operation he at once opened a secure passage 
for the m'my, and a fair prospect of victory for their 
general.: The same love of glory, which was so 
serviceable to his own party, was ujwn this occasion 
advanta^ous to the enemy. For wlien Ptolemy 
entered relusium, in the rage of revenge he would 
have put the citizens to death ; but Antony reso- 
lutely opposed it, and prevented him from execuUng 
his horrid purpose. In the several actions, in which 
he was concerned, be gave distinguished proofs of 
his conduct and valour ; but especially in that man- 
oeuvre where, by wheeling about and attacking the 
enemy in the rear, he enabled those who charged in 
front to gain a complete vietbry.’ For this action,- 
be received suitable honours and rewards. 

liw humane care of the body of Archelaiis, who 
fell in the battle, was noticed even by the common 
men. He had beeim^his intimate friend, and con- 
nected with him in the rights of hospitality ; and 
though he was obliged by his duty to oppose him in 
the field, he no sooner heard that he was fallen, than 
he ordered 'search to be made for his body, and in- 
terred H; with regal magnificence. This conduct 
eaused Bin to be respected in Alexandria, and ad- 
mired by the Romans. ' 

Antony had a noble dignity of countenance, a 
graceful mngth of beard, a large forehead, an aqui* 

' i By tkif, Mtiuw, P. L, ii.', itUustratcs the region beyond Lethe ; 

, A {Mf profound, or that Serbpnian bog, 

Diimtata and Mount Casius old, 

, „ , \Vntraar0M«8 Wlwfe have sunj^ 
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iine nose; and, upon the whole, the same manh^ 
aspect, that we see in the pictures and statues ef 
Hercules. There was indeed an ancient tradition, 
that his family had descended from Hercules, by a 
son of his called Antcon ; and it was no wonder that 
Antony sought to confirm this opinion, by atfecting 
to resemble him in his air and dress. Thus, when 
he appeared in public, he wore his vest girt on tha 
hips, a large sword, and over all a coarse mantle. 
That kind of conduct, which would seem disagree- 
able to others, rendered him the darling of the 
army. He talked with the soldiers in their owa 
swaggering and ribald strain, ate and drank with 
■ tliem in public, and would stand to take his victuals 
at their mess-table. He was pleasant on the subject 
of bis amours, ready in assisting the intrigues of 
others, and easy undei the raillery to which he was 
subjected by his own. His liberality to the soldiers, 
and to his friends, was the first foundation of bis ad- 
vancement, and continued to support him in that 
power, which he was otherwise weakening by ten 
•thousand irregularities. A single instance of his 
liberality I must mention. He had ordered two 
hundredi and fifty thousand drachmas, which the Ro- 
mans call deciesy to be given to one of his friends. 
His steward, startled at tlie extravagance of the 
sum, laid the silver in a heap, that he might see it 
as he passe<l. He saw it, and inquired it’s destina- 
tion. “ It is the sum,” answered the steward, ** that 
“ you ordered for a present.” Antony* perceiving 
his envious design, to mortify him still more, coolly 
observed, “ I really thought the sum would have 
“ made a better figure: ’tis too little; let it be 
“ doubled ®.” This, however, was in the latter part 
of his life. ; 

■ Rome was divided into two parties Pompey Was 

* The same stor}' is told of Alexander, A aimilar «tratageai„ 
was practised upon some modern prince |)is treasurer, <tvith 
better success. The sight of tim xaXt*^ him fnm 

his purpose, and he gravely said, * Half the aaip v^U 
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with the senate. The people were desirous of brings 
ing Caesar with his ai-ray out of Gaul. Curio, the 
friend of Antony, who had changed sides and joined 
Caesar, carried Antony likewise over to his interest. 
The influence which he had obtained by his elo- 
quence, and by the profusion of money supplied 
from Caesar’s funds, enabled lain to make Antony 
tribune of the people, and subsequently augui\ 
Antony wag no sooner in power, than Caesar found 
the advantage of his services. In the first place, he 
opposed the consul Marccllus, whose design it was 
to bestow upon Pompey the command of the old 
legions, and at the same time to empower him to 
raise new ones. Upon this occasion he obtained a 
decree, that the forces then on f<)ot should be sent 
into Syria, and join Bibulus in carrying on the war 
against the Parthians j and that none should give in 
their names to serve under Pompey. On another 
occasion, when the senate would neither receive 
Caesar’s letters nor suffer tlicm to be read, he read 
them by virtue of his tribunitial authority ; and thus, 
as the requests of Caasar appeared moderate and 
reasouable, brought over many to liis interest. Two 
questions were at length proposed in the senate ; 
one, * Whether Pompey should dismiss his army ?* 
the other, ‘ Whether Cmsai* should dismiss bis?’ 
For the former, there were but few votes, while a 
large majority voted for the latter. Upon which 
Antony stood up, and demanded, ‘ Whether both 
Ca 3 sar and Pompey should dismiss their armies?’ 
This motion being received with great acclamations, 
Antony was applauded, and desired to put it to the 
vote, consuls, however, opposing this measure, 
the liiends of Caesar made other proposals, which 
seemed by no means unreasonable ; but they were 
, vover-rulfid by Cato % and Antony was commanded 

!• 7 Cicert) ai^rt!!^ tliat Antony was the immediate cause of the 
iRvil war ; lM«t, if he cpuld have laid ilawn his prejudice, he miglit 
Jhave discoyj^d a '>9i0ie' iui^tu^atc cause in the impolitic resaat- 
ment ofCad. .< 
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by Lentulus the consul to leave the house. He left 
it, with bitter execrations ; and disguising himself 
like a servant, accompanied only by Quintus Cassitu^ 
hired a carriage, and went immediately to Cassar. 
As soon as they arrived, they exclaimed that nothing 
was conducted at Rome according to order or law, 
that even the tribunes .were refused the privilege of 
speaking, and whoever would rise in defence of the 
right, must be expelled and exposed to personal 
danger. 

Cajsar, upon tin's, marched his army into Italy; 
and hence it was observed by Cicero, in his Philip- 
pics, that Antony was not less the cause of the civil, 
than Helen had been of the Trojan war".- There 
is, however, but little truth in this assertion. Caesar 
was not so much a slave to the impulse of resent- 
ment, as to have undertaken so desperate a measure, 
if it had not been premeditated. Neither would he 
have carried war into the bowels of his countiy, 
merely because he saw Antony and Cassius flying to 
him in a mean dress and a hired carriage. At the 
.same time, these things might give some colour to 
the commencement of hostilities long jjredetcr- 
mined''. Cje.'^ar’s motive was the suine, which had 
bclbre driven Alexander and Cyrus over the ruins 
of human kind ; the in.«atiablc lust of empire, the 
frantic ambition of being the first man upon cartlr, 
which he knew lie could not be while Pompey was 
yet alive. 

As soon as he was arrived at Rome and had dri- 

^ lit Helena Ttojams^ sic iste knic reip, aiuia beWi ; cazisape^ti 
4 itque exiiiifuii. (Philipp, ii. 22.) (Jv.) M. Ricard enters into 
an elaborate defence of C’icero upon the occasion, and proves tlxat 
both Antony and Helen were the mere pretexts to Caesar and Asa* 
memnon for their respective wars; referring for his authorities, 
regard to Troy, to Herod, ii. 120. and Thucyd. t. 9. ; and subjoWt 
ing his suspicion that causa^ as occasionally meaning * jpreteyt^^ 
might be misunderstood by the Chaeronean biographer.* 

9 Csesar, as Cicero informs us, alleged in bis defen^ ; (ItM 
inUrc^ssio Antonii ncglecta^Ju^triiunitium circumsarij^ 

i$€mtumct AntomusI* ' ■ " * 
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v^n lV)mp0y mt of Italjr, his fitst design was to 
attack his legions in Spain, and having a fiect in 
readiness, to go afterward in pursuit of Pompey him- 
self; while, in the mean time, Rome was left to the 
government of Lepidus the prsetor, and Italy and 
the army to the command of Antony the tribune. 
Antony, by the sociability of his disposition, soon 
rendered himself agreeable tn the soldiers. For he 
ate and drank witli them, and made them presents 
^ the utmost of his ability. To others, hk beha- 
viour wifts less acceptable. lie was too indolent to 
attend to the cause oi* the injured, too ^iolent and 
too imjMitient when lie was a{5])licd to upon busiticss, 
and infeinous for his adulteries. In short, though 
there was nothing tyrannical in the government 
Caesar, it was rendered odious by the ill conduct of 
his friends; and, as Antony liad the largest share 
of the power, so lie bore the greatest part of the 
blame. (’a;.sar notwithstanding, upon his return 
from Siiain, connived at liis irregularities ; and 
indeed, in the military appointment which he had 
given him, he had judged not improperly ; for An- 
tony was a brave, skilful, and active general. 

Cffisar* embarked at Brundusiuin, crossed the 
Ionian sea with a small number of troops, and sent 
back the fleet, with orders that Antony and Gabinius 
should put the army on board, and proceed as fast 
as possible to Maccdon. Gabinius was afraid of the 
sea, as it was w inter, and the passage w’as dangerous. 
He, therefore, rnarclied his forces a long way round 
by land. Antot^ on the other hand, apprehensive 
that Cajsar might be* surrounded and overcome by 
his enemies, beat off Libo, who lay at anchor in the 
mouth of the haven of Brundusium ; sending, out 
several small vessels, to encompass his galleys sepa- 
rately, and thus obliged them to retire He then 
seized the opportunity of embarking about twenty 

Of this action Oaesar jbitnaslf has given a more detailed ac- 
]BeikCht:iiR23.*' ' 
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thousand foot, and eight hundred horse ; and with 
these he set sail, llie enemy discovered, and made 
up to him ; but he escaped, by favour of a strong 
gale from the south, which rendered the sea so rough 
that the pursuers could not reach him. The same 
wind, however, at first drove him upon a rocky 
shore, on which the sea broke so roughly, that there 
appeared no hope of escaping shipwreck ; but after 
a little while it changed to the south-west, and blow- 
ing off land to the main sea, Antony sailed in safe^, 
with the satisfaction of seeing the wrecks of tne 
enemy’s fleet scattered along the coast. The storm 
had driven their ships upon the rocks, and many of 
them went to pieces. Antony profited by this dis- 
aster ; fur he took several prisoners, and a consi- 
derable booty. He made liimself master, likewise, 
of the town of Lissus ” ; and, from the seasonable 
arrival of his re-inforcement, gave a more promising 
aspect to Caesar’s affiiirs. 

In every battle that was fought, Antony distin- 
guished himself. Twice he stopped the army in it’s 
flight, brought them, bagk to the charge, and gained 
the victory ; so that, in point of military reputation, 
he was inferior only to C’msar. What opinion Caesar 
had of his abilities, appeared in the last decisive 
battle at Pharsalia. He led the right wing himself, 
and gave the left to Antony, as to the ablest of his 
officers. After this battle, Ciesar being appointed 
dictator went in pursuit of Pompey, and despatched 
Antony to Rome, as his general of the horse. This 
officer is next in power to tlie dictator, and has 
the sole command in his absence. For on the elec- 
tion of a dictator, all the other magistrates, with 
the exception of the tribunes, are divested of their 
authority. 

Dolabella, one of the tribunes, a young matt fond’ ‘ 
of innovations, proposed a law for the abolition of 
debts ; * and solicited his friend Antony, who was 

“ A city of MacedoD, aBfeve Dyrrichium.* ^ 

vot. V. 3 F' 
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ever ready to gtatify the people, to join Ijiln in this 
inea»ii«. On the other ii^nd, Asinius and Trebel* 
|iu8 dissaaded him from it. Antony happened at 
tliis time to suspfect a crimiiiat connexion between 
Dolabeila and his wife, whom upon that account 
lie dismissed, though she was his fii’st-cousin, and 
daughter to Cains Antonins, who had been collcguo 
with Cicero. In consequence of this, ho Joined Asi- 
nins, and opposed Dolabella. 'I'he latter having 
taken possession of the Forum, with a design to 
cany his law by force, Antony being ordered by the 
seuj^e |K> repel force with Ibrce, attacked him, killed 
severabpf his men, and lost some of his own. 

By this action, be forfeited the favour of the 
people. But this was not the only thing, which 
rendered him obnoxious; for men of sense (as 
Cicero observes) could not but condemn iiis nor* 
turnal revels, his enormous extravagance, his scan- 
dalous lewdness, his sleeping in the day, his walks 
to carry off the qualms of debauchery, and his enter- 
tainments on the marriages of players and buffoons. 
It is said, that after drinking all night at the wed- 
ding of Hfppias tl»e player, he was summoned in the 
morning npon business to the h orum ; when through 
cxeessive repletion he was unfortunately, m the pre- 
sence of tli« pec^le, seized with a fit of vomitii)^, 
and one of his fi:ieii& received the contevts of hht 
stomach in his gown Sergius the placer had the 
greatest interest with him ; and Cythens **, a lady 
of the same profession, bad the managetnent of bki 
l)oart». She attt^ed hhn in his excursions ; and her 
equipajj^ was iu no respect inferior to that of his 
mother^ The people were ofiended at the pomp «f‘ 
his travelling plate, which was more fit for the orna- 
mait of a triqinph ; at his erecting tents on the imd, 
1^' gj ov«» aiKl rtvers, for the most luxurious dinners ; 

' i^,^ror a.«^8pint«d 1M»«1 groplwcal of thi*‘ disgust- 

-jteg'Rci'njji, eee is. ^5. In tKe-'ik'IdsdisiS »on>fr 

likewise, given of Cjiberi#.* < , 

>1' jCiefr'p. fo«; 
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at his chariots drawn by lions, and at his billetting 
his ladies of pleasure and ifediale musicians upon 
modest and sober people. 11113 dissatisfaction at 
Antony’s conduct could not but be increased by the 
comparative view of that of Cmsar. While the latter 
was supporting the fatigues of a military life, the 
former was indulging himself in all the dissipation of 
luxury, and by means of Iiis delegated power insult> 
ing the citizens. 

This behaviour occasioned many disturbances jn 
Rome, and gave the soldiers an opportunity of abus- 
ing and plundering the people. When Csssar there- 
fore returned to Rome, he pardoned Dolabella ; and 
on his being created consul the tliird time, took 
“ I.^pidus, and not Antony, for his collegue. Antony, 
who had purchased Pompey’s house, vdien he was 
required to make the payment, expressed himself in 
very angry terms j and this, he informs us, was the 
reason why he would not accompany Csesar into 
Africa. His former services he thought insuffi- 
ciently repaid. Caesar however, by his disapprobation 
of Antony’s conduct, «eems to have thrown some 
restraint upon his dissolute manner of life. 

He now resolved to marry, and made choice of 
Fulvia, the widow of the seditious Clodius, a woman 
by no means adapted to domestic employments, nor 
even contented with ruling lier husband as a private 
man. Her ambition was to govern those who 
governed, and to command the commanders of 
armies. It was to Fulvia therefore that Cleopatra 
was obliged, for having taught Antony due submis- 
sion to female authority. He had gone through such 
a course^ of discipline, as made him perfectly tract- 
abhi when he came into her hands. 

He endeavoured, Imwever, to amuse the violent 
Tspirit bf Fulvia'by many whimsical and pleasant fol- 
lies. When Cassaf, after hiS success in Spain,* waj 
on his return to Rome, Antony apiong othgrs went 
to weet him; but report haying prevaiji^ that 
Caesar was killed, and that the ^eipy jwas marching. 

2 F 2 . ’ 
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into Italy, lie returned immediately to Rome, and 
entering his house by night in the disguise of a -slave, 
pretended that he had letters from Antony to Fulvia, 
Upon this, he was introduced to her with his bead 
muffled up: amf before she received the letter, she 
impatiently inquired, if Antony were well. He pre- 
sented the letter to her in silence ; and while she 
was opening it, he threw his arms round her neck, 
and kissed her. We adduce this as one instance, 
out of many, of his pleasantries. 

When Caesar returned from Spain, most of the 
principal citizens went some days’ journey to meet 
him j but Antony had the most distinguished recep- 
tion, and accompanied him in his chaiiot through 
Italy. After them came Brutus Albinus, and Octa- 
vius the son of Caesar’s niece, who was afterward, 
under the name of Augustus Caisar, for many years 
^mpcror of Rome. Caesar, being created consul 
for the fifth time, chose Antony for his collegue; 
but, as he iuteiidcd to resign the consulship in 
favour of Dolabelia, he acquainted the senate with 
his resolution. I'his injeasme Antony vehemently 
opposed, and loaded Dolabelia with the most flagrant 
reproaches. Dolabelia did not fail to return tlie 
aiiirse ; and Cae.su)-, offended at their scurrilous beha- 
viour, put oft’ the aftPair till another time. "When 
it was again proposed, Antony insisted that the 
omens from the flight of birds were against the 
measure". Thus Caesar was obliged to give up 
Dolabelia, who was not a little mortified by his 
disappointment. It appeau-s, however, that Caesar 
had as little regard for Dolabelia, as he had for 
Antony^ for, when both were accused of designs 
against Ipffl, he said contemptuously enotigh, “ It is 
“ not ttose fat sleek fellows I am afraid of, but 
“ the pale and the lean • By these he meant- 
Brutus, and. Cassius, who subsequently put him to 

This powier he IiaJ by virtue of his office, a$ augur. 

, * See the Liffi of Ctemr^ VoU IV, p. ♦30,, wid of Brutus, Vol. 
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death. Antony, without intending it, gave them 
a pretence for that undertaking. When the Homans 
were celebrating the Lupercalia, Caisar in a tri- 
umphal iiabit sat on the Rostrum rto see the race. 
Upon this occasion, many of the young nobility and 
the magistracy, anointed with oil and having white 
thongs in their hands, run about and strike, as in 
sport, every one whom they meet. Antony was of 
the number : but regardless of the ceremonies of the 
institution, he took a garland of laurel, and wreath- 
ing it in a diadem, run to the Rostrum ; where being 
lifted up by his companions, he would have placed 
it on (^ffisar’s head, intimating thereby the convey- 
- ance of regal jjowcr. Ca»sar, however, seemed to 
decline tlie offer, and was on this account applauded 
by the people. Antony persisted in his design ; 
and for some time there was a contest betweefn 
them, while he who offered the diadem had thq 
applause of his friends, and he who refused it the 
acclamations of the multitude. Thus, what is sin- 
gular enough, while fhe Romans endured every 
thing that regal power could impose, tl)cy dreaded 
the name of king as destructive of their liberty. 
Caesar was much concerned at this transaction, and 
uncovering hi.s neck, offered his life to any one that 
would take it. At length, the diadem was placed 
upon one of his statues, but the tribunes pulletl 
it off^*; upon which, the people followed them 
home with great acclamations. Afterward, liovv- 
ever, Cassar showed that he resented this, by turn- 
ing those tribunes out of office. 

From these circumstances, the enterprise of Bru- 
tus and Cassius derived strength and encouragement. 
To the rest of their friends, whom they had selected 
for the purpose, tliey wished to draw over Antony : 

*J Ciim Tribmi pkbif, Epidius MarvUiu, Caaetmsqw Flaws, 
corona fasciwn detrahi, hominemqne dud in vincula Jmdssetd ,« 
dolens seu pariim prospere mtam regni rneniionm, sive ^ idferehai) 
ereptam sik domm rectuandi, tribunos gradter imr^tqs predate 
privadU (Suet. Jul. 73.) , , 
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Tf dbonius &\6m objected to him. He informed them 
that, in their journey to meet Caesar, he had been 
generally -with him : that he bad sounded him upon 
this business by hints, which though cautious were 
intelligible ; and that he had always expressed his 
disapprobation, though he never betrayed the secret. 
It was then proposed, that Antony should tall at the 
isame time with Caesar ; but this Brutus opposed. 
An action, undertaken in support of justice and the 
laws, he .very properly thouglit, should have nothing 
unjust .connected with it. Of Antony however they 
Were af^id, both in respect of his personal valour, 
and the influence of his oflice ; and it was agreed 
that, when Caesar was in the house, and they were 
on the point of executing their ptu'pose, Antony 
should be amused without by some pretended di^ 
course upon business. 

When, in consequence of these measures, Caesar 
wis slain, Antony absconded in the dii^uise of a 
slave *, but after he found that the conspirators were 
assembled in the Capitol, aixj had no farther designs 
of massacre, he invited them to come down, and 
sent his son to them as an hostage. That night 
Cassius supped with him, and Brutus with Lepidus. 
The day following he assembled the senate, vdien 
he proposed that iao act of amnesty should be passed, 
and that provinces should be assigned to Brutus 
and Cassius. Tills the senate confirmed, and at 
the same time ratified the acts of Cfipsar. Thus 
Antony acquitted himself in this difficult affair with 
the higliest reputation ; and, by saving Rome from 
a civil.war, proved himself a most able and valuable 
politici^i But the intoxication of gloi^ drew him 
'•oflF from these* wise and moderate councils; and 
from his* infittence with the people he felt that, if 
Brutus werb borne down, he should be the first 
mafp in Rome. With this view, when Csesar’s body 
was' exposed in the jForum, he undertook the cu&r 
tqma^ fuqcral oradbn ; and as he found the pe«^e 
a^cted aqd foterested by his encomiums upon the 
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ileceasetf, he endeavoured stJll mdre to excite their 
compassion, by eVeiy thing that was pitiable' dr 
aggravating in the massacre. For this purpose, 
in tlie close of his oration, he plucked the robe frotA 
the dead body, and held it uj) to them bloody as it 
WJis, and pierced through with weapons ; not hesi- 
tating, at tlic same time, to call the perpetrators of 
tlie deed ‘ villains and murtherers.* This had such 
an effect upon the people, that they immediately 
tore up the benches and tables in the Forum, to 
make a pile for the body. After they had duly 
discharged the funeral rites, they snatched the burn- 
ing brands from the pile, and rushed to attack the 
'houses of the conspirators. 

Brutus and his party now left the city, and Cesar’s 
friends joined Antony. Calphurnia, his widow, en- 
trusted him with her treasure, which amounted' to 
four thousand talents. Ail Caesar’s papers likewise, 
which contained a particular account of his designs^ 
were delivered up to him. Of these Antony made 
a very ingenious use, for by inserting in them what 
names he thought proper, he created some of his 
friends magistrates, and others senators; some be 
recalled from exile, and others be released ftoiq 
prison, under pretence that all these things had been 
ordered by Caesar. The people, thus favoured, 
the Homans called ‘ Charonites ; ’ because, to 
support their title, they had recourse to the regis- 
ters of the dead. The power of Antony; in short, 
was absolute. He was liimself consul, bis brother 
Caius was ])t«etor, and his brother Lucius tribunh 
of the people. 

Such was the state of affairs when Octavius, who 
was the son of Csesar’s niece and appointed by 
will his heir, arrived at Rome from Apolioaia, where 
lie resided when his uncle u'as killed. He first 

The slaves, who were enfranchised by tlje last wiB of their 
maKters, were so denominated, as well as * Orcini.’ (Sjuet. Aug. 

, , , 

‘7 See the Life of Cicero, p. 346. ' 





visited Antony as his uncle’s iHend j and *poke to 
him concerning the money in his hands, and the 
l^acy of seventy-five drachmas leil to every Roman 
citizen. Antony, however, paid little regard to 
him; telling him, it would be madness for an un- 
experienced and friendless young man to undertake 
so important an office, as that of being executor to 
Caesar. 

But Octavius was not thus to be repulsed. He 
still demanded the money; and Antony, on the 
other h^d, did every thing to mortify and affront 
him< He opposed him in his application for the 
tribuneship : and when he made use of the golden 
chair, which had been granted by the senate to his 
uncle ”, he threatened that unless he desisted from 
soliciting the people, he would commit him to prison. 
But when Octavius joined Cicero, and the rest of 
Antony’s enemies, and by their means obtained ap 
interest in the senate ; when he continued to pay hii^ 
court to the people, and drew the sol|^i||j|i| 

from their quarters, Antony alarrnc^t f#r 
quences gave him a meeting in the Capitol^ 

Upon tiiis an accommodation took place, but it 
was Boom destroyed ; for that very night Antony 
dreqmed that his right hand was struck by thunder, , 
and a few days afterward he was informed thatOcta-^^'* 
vius bad a design against his liie. The latter wouUfej*' 
have justified himselft but he met with no credit j|&." 
that, of course, the breach became as wide 
They now immediately hurried over Ital^ awI en- 
deavoured to be before-hand with eaqkiHuier, in se- 
curing b^ rewards and promise.s thigi^^ troops that . 
were in different quarters, and legidns as were 
still^u ^Q«. 

J^erOf who had at that time considerable influ- 
j&ce Jn the cit^, incensed the people against An* 
i^ny, and prevailed upon the senate to declare him 

The genalc haa decreed to Cssar the privilege of using a 

E dden cheir, adorned with a (Crown of gold and precious sUttw*, ‘ 
all Ute dieofres. jdiv. 6.) 
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a public enemy ; to send the rods and the rest of the 
praetorial ensigns to young Cffisar, and to cominis> 
sion Hirtius and Pansa, the consuls, to drive hi$ 
opponent out of Italy. The two armies engaged 
near Mutina and Caisar was present at the battle: 
both the consuls were slain, but Antony was defeat* 
cd. In his flight he was reduced to great extremi- 
ties, particularly by famine. Distress, however, was 
to him a school of moral improvement; and Antony, 
in adversity, was almost a man of virtue. It is 
common indeed for men under misfortunes to have 
a clear view of their duty, but a change of conduct 
from bad to good is not always the consequence. 
Upon such occasions, they too often relapse into 
their former manners, through the inactivity of rea- 
son and infirmity ol* mind. But Antony was even a 
pattern for his soldiers. From all the varieties of 
luxurious living, he readily acquiesced in drinking 
foul water, and eating the wild fruits and roots of 
the desert. Nay, it is said, that they devoured the 
very bark of the trees ; and that in passing the Alps 
they fed upon creature's, which had ne\er before 
been accounted human food. 

Antony’s design was to join Lepidus, who com- 
manded the army on tlm other side of the Alps : 
and he had a reasonable prospect ol’ his friendship, 
from the good ofliccs winch he had done him with 
Julius Caesar. When he came within a small dis- 
tance of him, he encamped ; but, receiving no en- 
couragement, he resolved to liazard all upon a single 
cast. His hair was uncombed; and his beard, which 
bad not shaved since his defeat, was long. In 
tbiai forlorn figure, with a mourning mantle thrown 
over him, he came to Lepidus’ camp, and addressed 
himself to the soldiers. While some were affected 
with his appearance, and others with his eloquence, 
Lepidus afraid of the consequence ordered the trum- 
pet to sound, that he might no longer be heard. 


>> f7«?. Modena. 
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T'his, however, contributed to heighten the coni- 
pafision of the soldiera; so that they sent Laelius and 
Ciodius, in the dress of those ladies who hired out 
Iheir fevours to the army, to assure Antony, that if 
ho had resolution enough to attack the trenebesj he 
'^uld find many, not only ready to receive him, but 

he wished it) to assassinate I.«pic1tt8 himself. 
Antony would not suffer any violence to be offered 
to hkl ; hut the day following, at the head of his 
troopsi he crossed the river which lay between the 
two catnps, and had the satisfaction to see Lepidus* 
«<ddiets thO while stretching out their hands to 
him, and making way through the entrenchments. 

Having thus possessed himself of Lepidus’ catup, 
he treated him with the utmost courtesy. He salut^ 
him by the name of ‘ Father and, though in reality 
every thing was in his own power, he secured to him 
the title and the honours of general. This conduct 
brought over Munatins Plancus, who wav nt the. 
head of a considerable force at no great distance. 
'Fhus Antony was once mpre extremely powerfol, 
and returned into Italy with seventeen en<!he legions 
of foot, and ten thousand horse. Beside these, he 
left six legions as a garrison in Gaul under the com- 
mand of Varius, one of his convivial companions, 
whom they called ‘ Cfotylon 

Octavius, w'hen he found that Cicero’s object was 
to restore llie liberties of the commonwealth, soon 
abandoned him, and came to an accomm|ij|Btion 
with Antony. They met, together with '£!!e]pidu8, 
in a small river-island*', where the conforence lasted 
fhrce*days. The! empire of the world was divided 
among |hem, like a paternal inheritance; andlhis 
no difficnlty in settling. But whom they 
should kni, and whom they should spare, it was less 
easy to adjust; while each wished to save hbiwpect- 
ivo friend, and to destroy his cbemies. At lehgth, 

Or {Cic.PliiI. V.2.), from a ha]f-{<int bumper, a Greek 

measure so denominated. 

See «be Life of (Scero, p. 350. 
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their resentment against the laltter overcame their 
kindness for the former. Octavius gave up Cicero 
to Antony, and Antony sacrificed his uncle Cuciiis 
Ccesar to Octavius ; while Lepidus had the privilege 
of putting to death his own brotlier Paulus. Though 
othem say, that Lepidus gave up Paulus to them 
on their peremptory requisition. I believe there 
never was any thing so atrocious, or so execrably 
savage, as this commerce of blood. For while a 
friend was given up for an enemy received, the same 
action murthered at once the friend and the enemy; 
and the destruction of the former was still more hof> 
rible, because it had not even resentment for it’s 
apology. 

When this confederacy had taken place, the army 
desired it might be confirmed by some alliance; 
and Cffisar therefore was to marry Claudia the daugb> 
ter of Fulvia, Antony’s wife. As soon as this was 
detennined, they marked down those whom they 
intended to put to death, amounting in number to 
three hundred. W,hen Cicero was slain, Antony 
ordered his head, and tAe hand with which he wrote 
his Philippics, to be cut off : and, when they were 
presented to him, he burst into foequent and loud 
fits of laughter, and exulted at the sight. After he 
was satiated with looking upon them, he ordered 
them to be exposed on the Rostra, in the Forum. 
But this insult on the dead was in fact an abuse of 
his own good fortune, and of the power, which it 
had placed in his hands “®. His uncle Lucius Caesar, 
being pursued by his assassins, fled for rcfiige to his 
sister": and when the pursuers had broken into the 
bouse, and were forcing their way into his chamber^ 
she placed herself at the door, and stretching fortli 

** The former English traimlator ought not to have omitted this ^ 
becaoae it Bomewhat softens the character of Lepidus, who 
ccrtaihlv the least detestable of the three. 

^ Were there any circumstance ini Antony’s life, th^t coiud be 
esteemed an instance of true magnanimity, the total want of that 
virtue in the present instance would prove that such a circumstance 
was merely accidental. 
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her hands exclaimed } “ Ypu diall not m,urther Lu- 

cius Gsesar^ till you have first murthered me, the 
^ mother of your general.” By these means, she 
saved her brother. 

This triumvirate was most odious to the Homans, 
|but Antouy bore the greatest part of the blame; for 
he was not only older than Caesar, and more power- 
ful than Lepidus, but when he was no longer under 
diffiqiyilties, he relapsed into his former irregulari- 
ties. His abandoned and dissolute manners were 
the mbjre obnoxious to the people, in consequence of 
his living in tlie house of Pompey the Great, a man 
not less distinguished by his temperance and his mo- 
desty, than by the honour of three triumphs. They 
were mortified to see those doors shut with inso- 
lence against magistrates, generals, and embassa- 
dors ; while they were open to players, jugglers, and 
sottish sycophants, upon whom he spent the princi- 
pal part of his treasures amassed by cruelty and ra- 
pine. The triumvirate, indeed, were by no means 
scrupulous about the manner, in which they pro- 
cured tlieir wealth. They seized and sold tlie estates 
of those, who had been proscribed, and by false 
accusations defrauded their widows and . orphans. 
They burthened the people with insupportable imposi- 
tions; and being informed that large sums of money, 
tlie property both of strangers and citizens, were 
deposited in the hands, of the vestals, they took them 
away by violence. When Caesar found tbat^n- 
tony’s covetousness was as boundless as his prodi- 
gality, he demaituded a division of the treasure. The 
army, likewise, was divided. Antony and Caesar 
went ini^ Macedon against Brutus and Cassius, anfi 
the government of Kome was entrusted to Lepidus, 
Having encamped in sight of the enemy, Antony 
opposite to Cassius and Caesar to Brutus, Caesa;: 
effected nothing extraordinaiy, but Antony’s efforts 
wane still successful. In the first engagement, Caesar 
was defeated by Brutus, his camp was taken, and 
he himself narrowly escaped by flight j tliough in 
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his Memoirs he informs us that, on account of a 
dream which happened to one of his friends he 
had withdrawn before the battle. At the same time, 
Cassius was defeated by Antony ; and yet some 
writers affirm, that Antony was not present at the 
battle, but only joined subsequently in the pursuit. 
As Cassius knew nothing of Brutus’ success, he Was 
killed on his own earnest entreaty by his freedmait 
Pindarus. Another battle was fought soon after- 
ward, in which Brutus was defeated, and in conse- 
quence slew himself. Caesar happened at that time 
to be sick, and tlic honour of this victory likewise, 
of course, devolved in a great measure upon An- 
tony. As he stood over the body of Brutus, he 
slightly reproached him for the death of his brother 
C'aius, whom in revenge for the assassination of 
Cicero Brutus had slain in Macedon. It appeared 
however, that Antony did not impute Cains’ death 
so much to Brutus, as to Hortensius ; for he or- 
dered the latter to be slain upon his brother’s tomb. 
He threw his purple robe over Brutus’ body, and 
ordered one of his freed men to do the honours of his 
funeral : and upon learning, at a subsequent period, 
that he had not burnt the robe along with the body, 
and had retained part of tlie money wliicli was to 
have been expended on the ceremony, he com- 
manded him to be executed. After this victory, 
Caesar was conveyed to Home, where it was expect- 
ed that his distemper would have put an end to his 
life. Antony, having traversed some of the pro- 
vinces of Asia for the purpose of raising money, 
passed with a large army into Greece. Contribu- 
tions indeetl were absolutely necessary, as a gra- 
tuity of five thousand drachmas had been promised 
to every private man. 

Antony’s behaviour was, at first, very acceptable 
to the Grecians, lie attended the disputes of their 
logicians, their public diversions, and tlieir religious 


lib physician. See the Life of Brutus. 
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ceremonies. He was mild in the administration of 
justice, and adected to be Called * the Friend of 
Greece/ but particularly * the Friend of Athens/ 
to which city he made considerable presents. The 
Me^rensians, vying with the Athenians in the ex> 
hibition of something curious, invited him to see 
their senate*house ; and when they asked him how 
he liked it, he told them, It was little and mi- 
“ nous.^’ He took, likewise, the dimensions of the 
temple of the Pythian Apollo, as if he had intended 
to reimir it ; and indeed he promised the senate, that 
he would. 

But when, leaving Lucius Censorinus in Greece, 
he once more passed into Asia ; and enriched him* 
self with the wealth of the country ; when his house 
was tlie resort of obsequious kings, and queens con- 
tended for his favour by their beauty and muni- 
dcence ; then, wliile Cajsar was harassed with sedi- 
tions at Rome, Antony once more abandoned himself 
to luxiuy, and relapsed into all the dissipations of 
his former life. The Anaxenors and the Xuthi, the 
harpers and pipers, Metrodorus the dancer, the 
whole corps or the Asiatic drama, who far outdid in 
bu^bonery the poor wretches of Italy — these were 
the people of the court, the folks that carried all 
before them. In short, every tiling was riot and 
disorder. And Asia in some measure resembled the 
city mentioned by Sophocles^', that was filled at 
once with the perfumes of sacrifices, with songs, 
and with groans. 

When Antony entered Ephesus, the women in the 
diwss of Bacchanals, and the men and boys habited 
like Pan and the satyrs, mai'chcd before ^hiin. * No- 
thin was to be seen througlrout the whole city, but 
ivy^owns, and spears WTeathed with ivy, harps, 
ajwl pipes, while Antony was hailed by the 
name of 'Bacchus ; . 

^ — BaccUos ever kind, and free ! 

Oed. iTyr. i. 4, 5. 
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And siichy inoeed, he was to some; but to others^ 
he was * Bacchus savajife and severe®®/ He deprived 
many noble families of their fortunes, and bestowed 
them upon sycophants and parasites. Many were 
represented to be dead, who were still living ; and 
commissions were granted to his minions for seizing 
their estates. He gave his cook the estate of a 
Magnesian citizen, ft)r having dressed one supper to 
his taste : but when he laid a double impost upon 
Asia, llybrcas the agent for the peojdo told him, 
with a pleasantry agreeable to his humour, tliat “ if 
“ he doubled the taxes, he ought to double the sea- 
“ sons too, and supply the people with two summers 
“ and two winters.” He added at the same time 
with a little more acrimony, that, “ As Asia had 
“ already raised two hundred thousand talents, if he 
“ had not received it, he ought to demand it of 
“ those who liatl : but,” said he, “ if you have rc» 
“ ceived it, and yet have it not, we are undone.” 
This sensibly touched him, for he was ignorant of 
many things transacted under his authority; not 
that lie was indolent, but unsuspecting. He had a 
simplicity in his nature,' without much penetration. 
But, when he found that faults had been committed, 
he expressed the greatest concern and acknowledge- 
ment to the sufferers. He was prodigal in his re- 
wards, and rigorous in his punishments; but the 
excess was rather in the former, than the latter, 'flie 
insulting raillery of his conversation carried it’s re- 
medy along with it ; for he was perfectly liberal in 
allowing the retort, and j^vc and took with the same 
gootl humour. This, however, had a bad effete 
upon^his aflairs. He imagined tliat those, wl^ 
treated him freely in conversation, wotild not be in- 
sincere in business: not perceiving that fiis syct)- 
pbants were artful in their freedom; using it asa^ 
kind of* poignant sauce, to prevemt the satiety of 
flattery; and that, by taking these liberties with 

find Afinoniusner* surnaraes of BaccTius, as well an 
CiiaiidoJe!! au J Mdichiiu.* 
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him at table, they were well convinced, when 
, with his opinions in business, that hei 

, would think iiE arose not fi'oin complaisance, but from 
^ conviction of his superior judgement. 

Such was the frail nature of Antony, when the 
Idye of Cleopatra came in to complete his ruin. This 
awakened every dormant vice, inflamed every guilty 
passion, and totally extinguished the gleams of re- 
maining honour and virtue. It begap in the follow- 
ing manner : When he first set out on his expedition 
against the Parthians, he sent orders to Cleopatra 
to meet him in Cilicia, that she might answer some 
accusations which had been laid against her, of hav- 
ing assisted Cassius in the war. Dellius, who went 
Upon this message, no sooner observed her beauty 
and learned lier art and address, than he concluded 
that such a Avoman, instead of having any thing to 
apprehend from Antony’s resentment, would cer- 
tainly acquire consideraole influence over him. He 
therefore paid his court to the amiable Egyptian, 
and solicited her to go, as Homer says, 

'rrlck'd in her best attire 

into Cilicia ; assuring her, that she had nothing to 
fear from Antony, who was the kindest and most 
gallant of generals. Induced by his invitation, and 
confiding in that beauty, which bad before touched 
the hearts of ( aesar and young Porapey, she enter- 
tained no doubt of aciiievii^ this third conquest. 
When Ca?sar and Pompey had possessed her favours, 

was young and unexperienced j but she was to 
meet Antony at an age, when beauty in it^foU 
perfection had called in Um maturity or the under- 
standing tout's aid. Prepared therefore, with such 
trcasuce% ornameids, and presents, as were' suitable 
to thefif^^ty attd^.^uence of her kingdom, but 

t '' ' ' t ^ ' ' ' ; ' j ' ' ' 

Mmi: A. 18 ^. . Xt was thus, that Juno pro[>ose(I to twnat 
wkfiM Ae, had a partici^ar design ef inspiring bka wi^ 
lore.' ' 
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chiefly relying upon her personal charms, she set out 
for Cilicia. 

Though she liad received many pressing letters of 
invitation from Antony aud his friends, she held him 
in such contempt, that she by no means took the 
most expeditious method of travelling. She sailed 
down the river Cydnus in a most magnificent gal- 
ley''*. The stern was covered with gold, the sails 
were of purple, and tlie oars w'cre silver. These in 
their motion kept time to the music of flutes, pipes, 
and harps. The queen, in the dress and character 
of Venus, lay under a canopy embroidered with 
gold of the most exquisite workmanship; while boys, 
like painted Cupids, stood fauniisg her on each side 
of the sofa. Her maids w^erc of the most distin- 
guished beauty, and habited like Nereids and Graces 
assisted in the steerage and management of the ves- 
sel. The fragrance of burning incense was diffused 


The Cydnus was a river in Cilicia, whoso waters were ex- 
tremely cold. Sec the Life of Alexander, IV, 267. For a beauti- 
ful description of this luxurioui*tvoyagc, xVnioiiy’s speech in the 
ihhd act of Dry den’s All for Love: 

Her galley down the silver Cydnus rowed, 

The tadrliug silk, the streamers waved with gold- 
The gentle winds were lodged in purple sails. 

Her nymphs, like Nereids, round Jier couch were placed, 
Where she, another sea-born Venus, lay — 

Slie lay, and lean’d her cheek upon her hand. 

And cast a look so languishing] 3 >^ sweet. 

As if, secure of all beholders’ licarts. 

Neglecting she could take them, Roys, like Cupids, 

Stood fanniiio- with their painted wings the, winds, 

That played about her face : but if she smiled, 

A darting glory seem’d to blaze abroad. 

That men’s desiring eyes were never wearied, 

But hung upon the object! To soft flutes 
The silver oars kept time, and while they play’d. 

The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight, 

And both to tfiought I ’Twas heaven, or somewhat more ; 
Fot she so charmed all hearts, that gazing crowds 
Stood panting on the shore, and wanted breath 
To give their welcome voices 

For a quaint, but more literal cop^ from this original, see also 
SImkspeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, lu 2.* 

VOL. V. 2 G 
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aloDigtheshQfeS} which were covered with multitudes 
of people. Some followed the procession, and such 
numbers went down from the city to see it, that 
Antony W’as at last left alone on the tribunal. A 
rumour was soon spread, that Venus was come to 
feast with Bacchus, for the benefit of Asia. Antony 
sent to invite her to supper : but she thought it his 
duty to wait upon her ; and to show his politeness 
on her arrival, lie complied. He was astonished at 
the sujieriority of the preparations to all, that had 
been reported of them ; but particularly at the 
multilude of lights, which wore raised or letdown 
together, and disposed in such a variety of scjuai’c 
and circular figui cs, that they alForded one of tlie 
most pleasing spectacles ever recorded in history. 
The day foliowiriff, Antony invited her to sup with 
him, and was ambitions to outdo her in the elegance 
and magnificence of tiic entertainment. But he was 
soon convinced, that he lell short of her in both, and 
was the first to ritlicule the meanness and vulgarity 
of his own baiu|uct. As she found that Antony’s 
humour savoured more of the cafnp than of the court, 
she adopted the same coarse system, and played 
rpon him without the least reserve. Such was the 
variety of her [lowers in conversation. Her beauty, 
it is said, was neither astonishing nor inimitable ; but 
it derived a force ifom her wit, and the fascination 
of her manner, which was absolutely irresistible. 
Her voice wit^s dplightfully melodious, and had the 
same variety of ihocbilations as an instrument of 
many strings. She spoke most languages j and there 
were but few of the foreign embassadors, whom slie 
answered by an interpreter. She gave audience her- 
self to the Ethiopians, the Tro^ody tes, the Hebrews, 
Ara^, '^Syrians, Medes, and Farthians. Neither 
were ail the languages, that she und^stood i 
though Bte Iringff of Egypt, her predecessors, could 
hardly ever attain the Egyptian, and some of thein 
forgot even their onginal Macedonian. 

Antony was so wholly engrossed by her charms. 
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thrit while his wife Kiilvia was maintaining his in« 
terest at Eome €ngainst Caesar, and the Farthlaq 
forces assembled under the conduct of Labienus in 
Mesopotamia were ready to enter Syria, she led her 
amorous captive in triumph to Alexandria. There 
the veteran warrior fell into every idle excess of 
puerile amusement, and ofrered at the shrine of 
luxury, what Antipho pronounces “ the greatest of 
all sacrifices,’* the sacrifice of time. This mode of 
life, they called ‘ the inimitable.* ' They visited each 
other, alternately, every day ; and the profusion of 
their entei'tainmcnts is almost incredible. Philotas 
a physician of Aniplussa, who was at that time pur- 
~suing his studies in Alexandria, told my grandfather 
Lamprias, that being acquainted with one of An- 
tony’s cooks, he was invited to see the preparations 
for supper. When he came into the kitchen, beside 
an infinite variety of other provisions, he observed 
eight wild-boars roasting whole, and expressed his 
surprise at the number of the company, for whom 
this enormous provision was intended. The cook 
laughed, and said, £hat*thc company did not exceed 
twelve ; hut that as every dish was to be roasted to 
a single turn, and as Antony was uncertain with re- 
gard to tlie precise time when he should sup, parti- 
cularly if an extraordinary bottle or an extraordinary 
vein of conversation was going round, it was neces- 
sary to have a succession of suppers. Philotas 
added, that being subsequently in the service of 
Antony’s eldest son by Pulvia, h6 was admitted to 
sup with him, when he did not sup with his father ; 
and it once happened that, another physician at 
table having tired the company with bis noise an4 
impertinence, he silenced him w’ith the following 
sophism : 

** There are some degrees of a fever, in which 
“ cold water is good for a man : , * . . 

Every man, who has a fever, has it in some 

degree : 


2 Tr 2 
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“ Tliercforc, cold water is good for every man in 
** a fever.” 

With this syllogism the man was struck dumb : 
and Antony’s son, who enjoyed his distress, to reward 
Philotas for his good offices, pointing to a magnificent 
side-board of plate, said } “ All that, Philotas, is 
“ yonrs!” Philotas acknowledged the kind offer, 
but thought it too much for such a boy to bestow. 
And afterward when a servant brought the plate to 
him ill a chest, that he might put his seal upon it, 
he refused, and was indeed afraid to accept it : upon 
which the servant said, “ What are you afraid of? 
“ Don’t you consider that tliis is a present from the 
** son of Antony, who could easily give you it’s 
weiglit in gold ? I would recommend it to you, 
“ however, to take the value of it in money. . In 
“ this plate there may be some curious pieces of 
ancient workmanship, whicli Antony might re« 
gret"’®.” Such are the anecdotes, which my grand- 
father told me he had from Philotas. 

Cleopatra w^as not limited to Plato’s four kinds of 
flattery^®. She had an infinite \wiety of it. Whe- 
ther Antony were in the gay, or the serious humour, 
she was itlway jireparcd with something for his 
amusement. IShe was with him night and day. She 
gamed, she drank, she hunted, she reviewed with 
him. In his night-rambles, when he w'as reconnoi- 
tring the, doors and window's of the citizens, and 
throwing out his jests upon them, she attended him 
in the habit of a, servant, which he also upon such 
occasions affected Co w'car. From these expeditions 
he frequently returned a sufferer, both in person and 
character. But thougli some of the Alexandrians 
were displeased at this whimsical humour, othera 
enjoyed it^ and observed, " That Antony presented 

1 . ' n 

To the expanses inictaTed in cidlcctions of this kind frequent 
.illusion.s are Oiade by the classic writers, as in Cic. Verr., Her. i§at. 
ii. 3., &c. Antony had an enormous quantity of such curiosities^* , 
1* f5ee his Gorgias. 
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“ his comic parts in Alexandria, and rc^,crved the 
“ tragic for Koine.” 'I'o mention all his follies, 
would be to trifle too much ; but his fishing story 
must not be omitted. lie was a-fishing one day with 
Cleopatra, and had ill success, which in his mistress’ 
presence he considered as disgraceful 5 lie, therefore, 
ordered one of the assistants to dive, and put upon 
his hook such as had been taken before. This sclieme 
he practised three or four times, and Cleopatra de- 
tected it. She afieclcd however to be surprised at 
his success, expressed her wonder to the people 
about her, and the day following invited them to 
^ come and see fiesli proofs of it. Accordingly, the 
vessel M'as crowded with people ; and, on Antony^ 
letting down his line, she oixlcred one of her divere 
instantly to put a salt fish ujion his hook. When 
Antony found that he had caught his fish, he drew 
up his line ; and this, as it may he supixiscd, occa- 
sioned no small mirth among the spectators. “ Go, 
general t” said Cleopatra, “ leave fishing to us 
“ petty princes of Pharos and Canojms ; }^our game 
“ is cities, kingdoms, and provinces'*'.” 

In the midst of these scenes of festivity and dissi- 
pation, Antony received two uidhvourablc mes- 
sages ; one from Home, tliat his wife Pulvia and his 
brother Lucius, after long dissensions between tliem- 
selves, having joined to oppose Cmsar, had been 
overpowered and obliged to fly out of Italy ; the 
other, that Labienus and the Parthians had reduced 
Asia, from Syria and the Euphrates to Lydia and 
Ionia. It was with difficulty, that even this dispelled 
his lethargy. Housing himself however at length, 
and literally waking from a fit of intoxication, he set 
out against the Parthians, and proceeded as far as 

u Cleopatra’s expression has somewhat of the same turn with 
Virgil’s 

Excudent alii spiranfia moUin^ cera /— 

' Tu, reoere imperio pomlos^ Romane^ mrmrnio* 

^ {JEn. vi. 85^2*) 

N. B. Virgil was at this very time writing bis iUneid. 
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PhoeaWa. But, tipon the receipt of some very 
tnoving letters from I'ulvia, he turned his course 
with two hundred ships towards Italy. Such of his 
friends, as had fled thence, he received ; and from 
them he learnt, that Fiilvia had been the principal 
cause of the disturbances in Rome. Her disposition 
had a natural tendency to violence and discord, and 
upon this occasion it had been abetted by jealousy j 
for she expected, that the disorders of Italy would 
call Antony from the arms of Cleopatra. Tliat un- 
happy woman died at JSicyon, on her way to meet 
her husband. 

, This event furnished an opportunity for a recon- 
‘:i|||ation with Cmsar. For when upon Antony’s 
fttrival in Italy, Caesar instead of expressing resent- 
ment against him, threw the whole blame upon 
Fulvia, their respective friends interfered, and 
brought them to an accommodation. The east 
within the boundaries of the Ionian sea was given to 
Antony, the west to Cmsar, and Lepidus had Africa. 
Whenever they did not accept the consulship them- 
selves, they were to dispose of it in their turns, as 
they thought proper. 

These matters settled, they concerted means of 
securing this union, which fortune had set on foot. 
Cassar had a sister older than himself, named Octa- 
via, but they were born of different mothers. Octa- 
yia’s mother was Ancharia, and Caesar’s Attia. For 
this sister he had an uncommon affection, and she 
was indeed a woman of iextraordinary merit. She had 
been already married to Caius Marcellus, but had 
recently buried her husband ; and, as Antony had 
lott his wife, there was an opening for a fresh union. 
His connexion with (Cleopatra he did not affect to 
deny, but Jhe positiyely declared that he was' not 
married to her j and in, this circumstance, it must be 
owned, his prudence prevailed over his love. His 
marriage witli Octavia was universally wished. It 
was the general hope, that a Woman of her beauty 
and distinguish^ virtues would acquire Such an 
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influence over him, as might eventually preserve 
and harmonise tiie state. Conditions being mutually 
agreed upon, they proceeded to solemnise the nuptials 
at Rome ; the law, which permits no widow to marry 
till the, expiration of ten months after her husband’s 
decease, being dispensed with by the senate. 

Sextus the son of Pompey, who was then in pos- 
session of Sicily, had not only made great ravages in 
Italy, but had covered the sea >vith such a number 
of piratical vessels, under the command of Menas 
and Menecrates, that it was no longer safe for other 
ships to pass. He had favoured Antony, however, 
_in giving his mother and his wife Fulvia a kind re- 
ception, when they were obliged to fly tiom Rome. 
It was judged proper, therefore, to accommodate mat- 
ters with him ; and, for this purpose, a meeting was 
held at the promontory of Misenum, by the mole 
that runs into the sea. Pompey was attended by his 
fleet, Antony and Caesar by an army of foot. At 
this interview it was arranged, that Pompey shmild 
keep Sicily and Sarcbnia, on condition of clearing 
the sea from pirates, and sending a certain quantity 
of corn to Rome. These things being agreed upon, 
they mutually invited each other to supper ; when 
it fell to Pompey’s lot, to give the first enteJtain- 
ment. On Antony asking him, where they should 
sup ; ** There,” said he, pointing to the admiral- 
galley of six oars, “ that is the only mansion left to 
“ Pompey implying a sarcasm upon Antony, who 
was at that time in possession of his fiither’s house. 
He entertained them however very politely, after 
conducting them over a bridge fi’om the promontory 
to the ship, that rode at anchor- During the b?na- 
quet, while the raillery ran briskly on Antonym^ 
Cleopatra, Menas came to Pompey, ^nd told him 
secretly, that if he would permit to cut thp 
cable, "he would make him master not only of Sicily 
and Sardinia, but of the whole Roman emjpire. Pora- 
pey, after a moment’s deliberation, repli^ that he 
should have done it witliout consulting him : “ We 
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“'must now let it alone,” said he, “for I cannot 
“ break my oath of treaty.” The compliment of 
tlie entertainment was returned by his guests, and 
he then retired to Sicily. 

Antony, after the accommodation, sent Vcntidius 
into Asia, to stop the progress of the Parthians. All 
mattei's of public administration were conducted 
with the happiest haitnony between him and Octa- 
vius : and, in compliment to the latter, he took 
upon himself the office of high -priest to Cmsar the 
dictator®-*. But, alas! in their contests at play, 
Caesar was generally superior, and Antony was 
inortihed. He kept in his house a fortune-telling 
Egyptian, who was skilled in the calculation of nati- 
vities. This man, either to oblige Cleopatra or fol- 
lowing the investigation of truth, told Antony that 
the star of his fortune, however glorious in itseli^ 
was eclipsed and obscured by Csesar’s, and advised 
him by all means to keep at the greatest distance 
from that young maTi. “ The genius of your life,” 
said he, “ is afraid of his®® ; by itself, it's port is 
“ erect and tearless •, but, when his approaches, it is 
“ dejected and depressed.” There were many cir- 
cnnistances, indeed, which seemed to justify the 
conjuror’s doctrine : for in every kind of play, whe- 
ther they cast lots or dice, Antony wuis still the 
loser. In their cock and qiiail-hghts, it was still 
Caesar’s cock, and Caesar’s quail. These things, 
xo'-operating with the Ailgyptian’s obseiv ations, hatl 
such s|.n eflfect upon, Antony, that he relinquished the 
management of his domestic aflkirs to Caesar, and 
left Italy. Octavia, who had by this timQ, brought 
him a daughter, he took with him into Greece. The 
winter he spent in Athens ; and there he learned, 
that bis affairs in Asia under Ventidius were success- 
ful : that the Parthians had been routed, and that 

S^e Dio, xliv. 6.* 

And unde c him (Banquo) my goniuB istcbulced, 

As (it is baiJj Mark Antonyms was by Csesai'. (Macb. iii. 
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Labicnus and Pharnapales, the ablest generals of 
Orodes, had fallen in the battle. In honour of this 
victory, he gave an entertainment to the Greeks, 
and treated the Athenians with an exhibition ol' the 
gymnastic games, in which he himself took the pre- 
sident’s part. The roijes and ensigns of the general 
were laid aside ; the rods, the cloke, and tiie slippers 
of the gyinnasiarch were assumed ; and, when the 
combatants had fought sufficiently, he parted them 
himself. 

When he went to the war, he carried with him a 
crown of the sacred olive and by the direction of 
spme oracle or other, a vessel of water tilled out of 
the Clepsydra®^ In the mean time Pacorus, son of 
the king of Parthia, made an incursion intoSyria, but 
was routed by Ventidius in Cyrrhestica, and with the 
chief part of his army fell in the bailie. This cele- 
brated victory made ample amends for the defeat of 
Crassus. The Parthians had now been thrice con- 
quered, and were confined within the bounds of 
Media and Mesojiotanaia. Ventidius would not 
pursue them any farther, lest he siioiiKl excite fhe 
envy of Antony; he therefore turned his arms 
against the revoltcrs, and brought them Iwck to their 
duty. Among these was Antiochns, the king of 
Commagene, whom he besieged in the city of Samo- 
sata. That prince at first oftered to pay a thousand 
talents, and to subinit himself to the Roman einjure : 
upon which Ventidius told him,' that he must send 
his proposals to Antony, lor he was then at no great 
distance ; and he had forborne commissioning V’en- 
lidius to make peace with Antiochus, that somotliing 

S'* This was carefully preserved in the citadel, and was suppose! 
to Imye sprung up, when Minerva disputed with Neptune the hiK 
nour of giving a name to Athens.* 

n The Clepsydra was a fountain belonging to the citadel at 
Athens ; so called, because it was full of water when the Etesian 
winds began to blow, and empty when they ceased. {L.) There was 
a similar one at Delos. As an artificial instrument, the Clepsydra 
•was a graduated vessel fiUed with water, to measure time by it’s 
:cfBux in courts of law, Ac.* 

12 
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at least . might be done in his own name, and not 
every thing by his lieutenant. But while the siege 
■was thus prolonged, and the people of Sainosata 
despaired of obtaining terms, that very despair pro- 
duced a degree of courage, which defeated every 
effort of the besiegers; and Antony was, at last, 
reduced to the disgraceful necessity of accepting 
three hundred talents. 

After he had dpiie some little toward settling the 
affairs of Syria, he returned to Athens, and sent 
Ventidius to Rome, to enjoy the reward of his merit 
in a triumph. He ■w'as the only general, that ever 
triumphed over the Purthians. Of humble extrac- 
tion, by his connexion with Antony he was raised to 
high appointments ; an<i by making the best use of 
them, he confirmed what had been said both of An- 
tony and Octavius Cmsar, that they were more suc- 
cessful by their lieutenants, than when they com- 
manded in person, 'fhis observation, with regard 
to Antony in particular, might be justified by the 
successes of Sossius and Cacidius. The former had 
acdiieved great things in Syria : and the latter, whom 
he left in Armenia, after having reduced the whole 
(pountry; and defeated the kings of Iberia and Al- 
Ibania, had penetrated as far as Mount Caucasus, and 
spread the terror of Antony's name and power 
throughout those bm^borous nations. 

Soon after this, upon hearing some disagreeable 
reports concernitig the designs or the conduct of 
(JaesiU’, he sailed fpr Italy with a fleet of three hun- 
dred ships ; and, being refused admittance into the 
harbour of Brundiisiura, he made for ,.Tarentum. 
There he was prevailed upon by his wife Octavia, 
who accodlpatiied him, and was then a third time 
pregnaht, to send be|r to her brother; and. she fbt;- 
tunately met him on her journey, attended by his 
two ftiends Mmcemts and Agrippa. In conftirence 
with him, she entreated him to consider the pecu- 
liarity of her situation, and not to make the happiest 
woman in the world the most unfortunate : “ The 
9 , 
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** eyes of all,” said she, “ are necessarily turned 
“ upon me, who am the wife of Antony and the 
** sister of Csesar ; and should these chiefs of the 
“ empire, misled by hasty counsels, involve the 
“ whole in war, whatever may be the event, for me 
“ it will be most unhappy.” By these entreaties 
Caesar was softened, and proceeded with peaceable 
views to Tarentum. His arrival afforded a general 
satisfaction to the people. They were delighted to 
see such an army on the shore, and such a fleet ill 
the harbour, mutually disposed for peace, and no- 
thing but compliments and expressions of kindness 
passing between the generals. Antony first invited 
Caesar to sup with him, and in compliment to Octa- 
via he accepted the invitation. At length it was 
agreed, that Caj'^ar should give up to Antony two 
legions for the Parthian service ; and that Antony, 
in return, should leave a hundred armed galleys with 
Caesar. Octavia moreover engaged Antony to 
resign twenty light ships to Caesar, and procured 
from her brother a thousand foot for her husband. 
Matters being thus accommodated, Cmsar went to 
war with Pompey for the recovery of Sicily ; and 
Antony, entrusting to his protection his wife and 
his children, both by his present and his former 
marriage, sailed for Asia. 

Upon his approach to Syria, the love of Cleopatra, 
which had hO long lain dormant in his heart, and 
which better counsels seemed totally tp have sup- 
pressed, revived and took possession of his soul. 
The unruly steed, to which Plato compares cer- 
tain passions, once more broke loose j and in spite 
of honour, interest, and prudence, Antmiy des- 
patched Fonteius Capito to conduct Cleopatra into 
Syria. 


Plutarch here alludes to that passage in Hat® (Phsed.), 
where he compares the soul to a winged diariot with two horses 
and a charioteer. One of these horses is mischievous and unruly, 
the other gentle and tractable. The charioteer is Reason : the 
unruly horse denotes the Concupiscent, and the tractable one th® 
Irascible part. 
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Upon her arri\al, lie made her the most ro'agnifi- 
cent presents. He gave her the provinces of PhcE- 
nicia, Caelosyria, Cyprus, great part of Cilicia, that 
district of Judaja which produces the balm and 
the part of Arabia Nabathaea bordering upon the 
ocean. These extrax agant gifts displeased the Ro- 
mans ; for though he had olten conferred on private 
fiersons considerable governments and kingdoms, 
deprived many pyinccs of their dominions, and be- 
headed Antigonus of Juda?a, the first Ling who ever 
suffered in such a raanne ^ , yet nothing so much 
disturbed the Romans, as his enormous profusion in 
favour of that woman. Neither were they less 
offended at his be.stv>v\ing the surnames of the Sun 
atid the Moon upon the twins, Alexander and Cleo- 
patra, whom he had by her. 

But Antony knew well how to varnish the most 
disreputable actions. The greatness of the Roman 
empire, he said, appeared more in giving, than in 
receiving kingdoms ; and that it was proper for per- 
sons of high birth and station to extend and secure 
their nobility, by leaving children and successors 
b(’rn of difterent princes ; that his ancestor Hercules 
jdid not trust to Ihc fertility of one woman, as if he 
, had feared the penaUies annexed to the law of Solon, 
but by various connexions with the sex became the 
founder of many families. 

After Orodes was slain by his son Phraates who 
tCNok possession of the kingdom, many of the Par- 
thian cliiefe flc4,to Antony; and among the i*est 
Moneses, a fnan of great dignity and power. An- 

37 Near tlie lake of Gcncsarcth, and bordering on the territory 
of Damascus.*' 

Dian mfortna m (xliv. 22.) that Antigonus wag first tied to 
a stake, and i^hippedi and that, aflervrard, his throat^'Was cut. 

dud not is the word lie uses. Livy says, DeUgati 

nd el securi percus&i. (L.) Anti^nus, how- 

ever, was not Icing of Jiidaea, but under the nartie ot higl^ priest 
had usurped the royal authority. This execution took place about 

r 39 The Phraates mentioned by Horace, H 17* 

Jieddit/tm C^ri $oHq Phrdatm. 
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tony thinking that Mouescs in his fortune resembled' 
Themistocles, and comparing his own wealth and 
magnificence with that of the Persian kings, gave 
him three cities, Larissa, Arethusa, and Hierapolis, 
which was before called Bombyce. But, when 
Phraates sent Moneses assurances of his safety, he 
readily dismissed him. Upon this occasion, he 
formed a scheme to deceive Phraates. He pre- 
tended a disposition for peace, and required only 
that the Roman standards and ensigns which had 
been taken on Crassus’ defeat, and such of the pri- 
soners as still survived, might be restored. Cleo- 
patra he sent into Egypt ; alter which he marched 
through Arabia and Armenia, where as soon as his 
own troops were joined by the allies, he reviewed 
his army. Of the various princes confederated with 
him, the most powerful was Artavasdes king of 
Armenia, who furnished six thousand horse and 
seven thousand foot. At this review there appeared 
sixty thousand Roman foot, and ten thousand horse, 
who though chiefly Oauls and Spaniards, were 
reckoned as Romans, •'riie number of the allies, 
including the light-armed and the cavalry, amounted 
to thirty thousand. 

This formidable armament, which struck terrtJr 
into the Indians beyond Bactria, and alarmed all 
Asia, his attachment to Cleopatra rendered perfectly 
useless. His anxiety to spend the winter in her 
arms made him take the fickl too early in the season, 
and precipitated all his measures. As a man under 
the power of enchantment can only act by the im- 
pulse of the magic, his longing eye was continually 
drawn toward Cleopatra, and to return to her was a 
greater object than to conquer the world. He ought 
certainly to have wintered in Armenia, that he might 
give a proper respite and refreshment .to his men, 
after a march of a thousand miles. In the early 
part of the spring, he should have made himself mas- 
ter of Media, before the Parthian troops were drawn 
out of garrison ; but lus impatience hurried him to 
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the inarcby and passing by Armenia on the lefl he 
traversed the province of Atropatene, and laid waste 
the country. In his haste, he left behind lu'm the 
battering engines, among which was a ram eighty feet 
long, and these followed the camp on three hun- 
deed carriages. Had they met with any damage, 
it would ha\'e been impossible to repair them in this 
upper part of Asia, where there is no timber of 
height or strength sufficient for the purpose. They 
were brought after him, however, under the conduct 
of Tatianus. He himself laid siege to the large city 
of Phraata, the residence of the king of Media’s 
wives and children. Here he perceived his error in 
having left the engines behind, as for want of them 
he was obliged to throw up a mount against the wall, 
which required considerable time and labour. 

In the mean time, Phraates advanced with a nu- 
merous army ; and being informed that Antony had 
left behind him his macliines, he sent a large de- 
tachment to intercept them. This party fell upon 
Tatianus, who with ten thousand of his men were 
slain upon the spot : many were taken prisoners, 
among the rest king Polemo, and the machines were 
seized by the enemy and destroyed. 

This miscan iage greatly discouraged the army ; 
and Artavasdes, though he had been the promoter 
of the war, withdrew his forces in despair. The 
Partliians on the other hand, elated by their success, 
came up to tlte fiomans while they were employed 
siege, and treated them with the most insolent 
ftienaccs and contempt. Antony, who knew that 
despair and timiditj' would be the consequence of 
inaction, led but ten legions, three praetorian cohorts 
heavy-armfed, and the whole body of cavalry on tibe 
business of. fqra^g. He was persuaded, at the s^c 
time, that this was the only method of dfawii^ the 
enemy aftei' him, and bringing them to a battle. 
After one day’s {nogress, he observed the enem^ in 
xnoti^, and wwtehing an opportunity of falling tipon 
bii||in his march. I'pon this, lie set up hi his camp 
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the signal for battle, but at the same time struck his 
tents^ as if his intention had been nut to hghtbiit td 
retire. Accordingly, he passed, the army of the bar- 
barians, which Avas drawn up in form of a crescent J 
but he had previously directed tlie horse to charge 
the enemy at full speed, as soon as their ranks were 
within reach of the legionary troops. The Parthians 
were astonished at the order of the Roman army, as 
they observed them pass at regular intervals without 
confusion, and brandish their pikes in silence. 

\Vheti the signal was given for battle, the horse 
ttirncd short, and fell w'ith loud slioiits upon the 
enemy. The Parthians received the attack with 
firmness, though they w'ere too near them for tlie 
use of their bows. But when the infiintry came to 
the charge, their shouts and the clashing of their 
arms so frightened the enemy’s horses, that they 
Averc no longer manageable, and the Parthians fled 
Avithout once engaging. Antony pursued them 
closely, in hopes that this action would in a great 
im'asure tennuiatc the war. But Avhen tlic infantry 
had followed them fifty* furlongs, and the cavalry at 
least an hundred and fifty, he found that he had not 
slam above eighty of the enemy, and that only thirty 
were taken prisoners. Thus the trifling advantage* 
of their victories, and the hcaAW loss of their defeats, 
as in the recent instance of the carriages, was a fresh 
discouragement to the Romans. 

The day following, they returned with their bag- 
gage to the trenches before Phraata. In their march 
they met Avith some straggling troops of the enemy, 
aftemard with larger parties, and at last with the 
Avhoic body } which having etisily rallied, appeared 
like afresh army, and harassed them in such a man- 
ner, that it was Avith difficulty they reached thek 
camp. 

The Median garrison, in the absence of Antony, 
had made a sally ; and tliose, who had been left; to 
defend the mount, had quitted their post and fled. 
Antony, on his return, punislied the fugitives by 
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dcciqoation: that is, he divided them into tens; and 
in each division put one, upon whom tlie lot hap- 
pened to fall, to death. Those, that escjqied, re- 
ceived their allowance in barley instead of wheat. 

Both parties now found their present inconve- 
niences in the war, and the future was still more 
alarming. Antony had the dread of famine before 
him, for he could not forage without a terrible loss 
of men ; and Phraates knowing the temper of the 
Parthians was apprehensive that, if the Romans per- 
sisted in carrying on the siege, as soon as the au- 
tumnal equinox was passed and the winter set in, he 
should be deserted by his army, which would not at 
that time endure the open field. In order to prevent 
this, he had recourse to stratagem. He directed 
his officers not to pursue the Romans too closely, 
when they were foraging, but to permit them to carry 
off provisions ; commanding them at the same time 
to compliment them on their valour, and to express 
his high opinion of the Roman bravery. They were 
instructed likewise, as opportunity might olFer, to 
blame Antony’s obstinacy n» exposing to the seve- 
rities of famine and a winter-campaign so many 
brave men, who must suffer of course, notwithstmid- 
all the Parthians could do for them. 

Antony, upon hearing reports of this kind from 
many quartei's, began to conceive hopes ; but he 
would not offer any terms, before he was satisfied 
whether or not they came originally from the king. 
The enemy assured him, that such were the senti- 
ments of Phraates 4 and being induced to believe 
them, he sent » some of his friends to demand the 
standards and prisoners, whidh had fallen into their 
hands on Crassus* defeat; thinking, if he demanded 
BOthingy it might appear that he was pleased \nth 
the privilege (^' retreating. . The Parthian answered, 
that the sUt^ards and prisoners could not be re- 
stored ; but that Antony, if he would set off imme- 
diately, was at liberty to retreat in safety, * 

^ After some few days spent in making bp the bag- 
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gage, he began his march* Upon this occasion, 
though he had the happiest eloquence in addressing 
his soldiers, and reconciling them to every situation 
and event ; yet, whether it was through shame or 
sorrow, or both, he left that oflSce to Doraitius 
JBnobarbus. Some of them were ofiended at this, 
as an act of contempt : but the chief part under- 
stood the cause, and pitying their general, paid him 
still higher respect and attention. 

Antony had determined to takeliis route through 
a plain and open country; but a certain Mardian% 
who was well acquainted with the practices of 
the Parthians, and had approved his faith to the 
Komans at the battle when the machines were 
lost, advised him to take the mountains on his right, 
and not expose his heavy-armed troops in an open 
country to thfe attacks of the Parthian bowmen 
and cavalry. Phraates, he said, amused him with 
fair promises, merely to draw him off from the 
siege ; but, if he would accept him for his guide, 
he would conduct him by a way that was nearer, 
and better furnished'Viflt necessaries. Antony de- 
liberated some time upon this. He would not ap- 
pear to doubt the honour of the Partlu’ans, after^ 
the truce which they had agreed to ; and yet he 
could not but approve of a way, which was shorter, 
and which lay through an inhabited country. At 
last, he required the necessary pledges of the Mar- 
dian’s faith ; which he gave, in suffering himself to 
be bound, till he should have conducted the army 
into Armenia. In this condition, he led the Ro- 
mans peaceably along for two days; but on the 
third, when Antony, expecting nothing less than 
the Parthians, was marching forward in disorderly 
security, the Mardian observing the mounds of a 
river broken down, and the waters let out into ^he 
plain where they were to pass, concluded that the 

^ The Mardians were a people of Media, on the con&oes of 
Persia. (&nibo^ xi.)* 

VOL. V, 8 H 
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doni? this to retard their march, and 
advised Antony to be upon his guard ; as the ene- 
my, he assured him, was at no great distance. While 
Antony was drawing up his men, and prqjaring such 
of thetn as were armed with darts and slings to malce 
a sally against the enemy, they came upon him, and 
surrounding his army harassed it on every part. 
The light-armed Romans indeed made an incursion 
upon them, and galling them with their missive wea- 
pons, obliged them to retreat ; but they soon return- 
ed to the charge, till a baud of the Gaulish cavalry 
attacked and dispersed them, so that they appeared 
no more that day. 

Antony, upon this, discovered what measures he 
was to take j and covering both wings and the rear 
with such troopSj, as were armed with missive wea- 
pons, marched his army in the foiTh of a square. 
The cavalry had orders to repel the attacks of the 
enemy, but not to pursue them to any distance. 
The l^artliians of course, when in four successive 
days they could make no considerable impression, 
and found themselves equally ^noyed in their turn, 
grew more remiss, and alleging the winter-season as 

'excuse, began to meditate a retreat. Upon the 
liftli dhy, Tlavius Gallus, a general officer of great 
cdUrage and activity, requested Antony to indulge 
him with a number of light-armed troops from the 
rear, together with a few horse from the front ; and 
with these hb proposed to achieve some notdble ex- 
ploit. Thesfe be obtained, and in repelling the at- 
tars of fhe Pavtblans, he did not (like the rest) re- 
trdat ‘by degrees toward the body of the army, but 
maintained his ground, and fought rather oh the 
oiSfehsive than oh the defensive. The officers of the 
rear ojb^ervhig that he was separated from >1lie rest, 
^ei^tofecaH mm,*but he did not ob^ the summons. 
Ft is said, b6we.\^ Titius the quasstor turned 
back the standanlpind inveighed against Gallus for 
leading so many brgve men .to destruction. Gallus, 
on the other Imncl, retort^ his ^ and 
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commanding those who were about him to stand, 
Titius retreated alone. Gallus had no sooner made 
an impression on the enemy’s front, than he was sur- 
rounded. In this distress, he sent for assistance ; 
and here the general officers, and Canidius the fa- 
vourite of Antony among the rest, committed a 
capital error. Instead of leading the whole army 
against the Parthians, as soon as one detachment 
was pverpowered, they sent another to it’s support**; 
and thus by degrees they would have sacrificed the 
principal part of the troops, had not Antony come 
hastily from the front with the heavy-armed, and 
urging on the tiiird legion through the midst of the 
fugitives, stopped the enemy’s pursuit. 

■■ In lliis action not fewer tlwn three thousand were 
slain, and five thousand brouglit bgck wounded to 
the camp. Anlong the latter was Gallus, who had 
four arrows shot through his body, and soon after- 
ward died of his wounds. Antony visited all, who 
had sufrered upon this unhappy occasion, and con- 
soled them wit,h tears of real grief and affection : 
while the wounded sbldfcrs, eml)racing the hand of 
their general, entreated him not to attend to their 
sufferings, but to his own health and quiet ; “ Whilc^ 
“ our general is safe, all (said they) is well.” It is 
certain, that there was not in those days braver men 
or a finer army. The men were tall, stoiit, able, and 
willing to endwe the sex crest toils., Theii’ respect, 
and ready obedience, to their general, were won- 
derful. There was not a man in tlie arniy, from the 
first officer to the meanest soldier, who would not 
have preferad the favour of Antony to his own life 
and safot^^ j|| ||p all these regards, tliey were at least 
e(|ual to tire armies of ancient Home, A variety of 
causfis#AS wo have observetl, concurred to produce 
this : Antony’s noble birth, bis eloquence, his catfi- 
dour, Ws liberality and magnificence, and the fami- 
liar pleasantotf^ttlfe conversation. These were the 

Pum miversi vkicmfiir. (Tac. Agric. 12.)^ 

2il3 
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general grounds of the affection, which he found in 
his army; and upon this particular occasion, his 
f'yinpathising with tlie wounded, and attending to 
their wants, made them totally forget their suf- 
ferings. 

'ihe Parthians, who ^ad before begun to latpuish 
in tbeir^opcrations, wels Ml' much elevated 
advantage, and held in such cOntem^ 

that tliey even spen^Jpe night by their camp, in 
hopes of seizing 'the‘‘'Caggage while they deserted 
their tents. At break of day, numbers more came 
np, to the amount (as it is said) of fo^ thousand 
. horse ; tor the Parthian king had despllthed even 
his body-guard, so confident was he of absolute vic- 
tory ; as tor himself, he never was present at any 
engagement. ^ 

Antony, being now to address his' soldiers, called 
fi)r mourning-apparel, thatliis speech might be more 
affecting ; but, his friends not permitting him to 
wear this, he appeared in his general’s robe. Those 
wlio had been victorious he praised, those who had 
Hed he I eproached : the tb/meSr encouraged him by 
every testimony of their zeal; the latter, ohering 
^theuisclves cither to decimation, or any other kind 
of punishment which he might think proper to inflict 
upon them, besought him to forego his sorrow and 
concern. Upon this, he raised his hands to heaven, 
'md prayed to the gods ; “ That if his hafipier for- 
** tune was to be followed by future evil, it might 
. ** aflcct only himself, and that his army might be 
, , “ safe and victorious.” 

^i^hc day following, they marched (At in b^stter 
anmfirmer order ; and the Parthians, fHMb ;^ought 
theylhad nothing to do but to plunderl^Pben they 
saw thie^ enemy in fresh spirits and in a capainty for 
renewing the engagement, were extremely discon- 
certed. They feli upon the Romans- however Aom 
the adjacent declivities, and gall^dd^m with their 
arrows, as they were nnirchin&^Wly forward. 
Against these attacks the light-su’nl®' troops were 

12 
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covered by the legionaries, who placiAg one knee 
upon the ground, received the arrows on their shidds. 
I he rank, which was behind, covered that which was 
before, in a regular gradation ; so that this curious 
fortification, which effectually defended them from 
the enemy’s arrows, resembled the roof of a house. 

The Parthians, who thought tliat the Romans 
rested on their knees only through weariness and 
fatigue, threw away their bows, and came to close 
engagement with their spears Upon this the 
Romans lea^md up with a loud shout, slew with their 
pikes those who came first to the attack, and put all 
the rest to flight. This method of attack and de^ ', 
fence being repeated every day, they made but litttt^ 
"progress in their march, and were besides distressed 
for W’ant of provisions ; they could not forage with- 
out dghting j the corn which they Could get was but 
little, and even that they had not instruments to 
grind. The greatest part of them had been left be- 
hind j for many of their beasts of burthen were dead, 
and many employed in carrying the sick and wound- 
ed. It is said, that«an* Attic choenix of wheat was 
sold for fifty drachmas, and a barley-loaf for it’s 
weight in silver. Those, who sought for roots and 
pot-herbs, found few that they had been accustomed* 
to ; and in tasting unknown herbs they met with 
one, which brought on madness and death, 'fhe 
eater inSmediately lost all memory arid knowledge ; 
busying himself at the same time in turning and mov- 
ing every stone he met with, as if he were upon some 
very important pursuit. The camp was full of un- 
happy men stooping to the ground, and digging up 
and removing stones, till at last they were carritHl off 
by a bilious vomiting j when wine", the only remedy, 

• 

** These consisted of a wooden shaft of five feet long, pointed, 
with iron of nearly half tliat length. 

The ancients held nine to hr a remedy against vmaiting: 
Praterea vomitiofie* sistit. (Plin. H. N. xxiii, 1.) It was, likewise, 
(Vteemed good against many kinds of poison. Mertm est emttra 
(tciaom, aconita, et mnia qute re/ri^erata, remedium, (lb.) 
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WAS not to t)e had. Thus while numbers perished, 
arid the Parthians still continued to harass them, 
Antony is said frequently to have exclaimed, “ O the 
“ ten thousand!” alluding to the army which Xeno- 
phon led from Babylon both a longer way and 
through more numerous conflicts, and yet led in 
safety. 

The Parthians, when they found that they could 
not break through the Roman ranks, nor throw them 
into disorder, b^ut were frequently beaten in their 
attacks, began once more to treat their tbnigers in a 
peaceable manner. They showed them their bows 
unstnitig, and inf{)rracd tliem timt they had given 
the pursuit, and were about to depart. A few 
Medes, they said, might continue to follow them a 
day or two longer, but they would give the Romans 
no trouble, as their only pui'pose Was to protect 
some of the remoter villages. These professipns 
were accompanied with many kind salutations and 
civilities, insomuch that the Romans conceived fi-esh 
spirits ; and, because the way over the mountains 
was represented as destitute of water, Antony was 
once more desirous of taking his route through the 
plains. When he was about to carry this scheme 
“Tiiito pxe^ition, one Mithridates, cousin to that Mo- 
neses who had formerly sought his protection and 
been presented by him with three cities, came from 
the enemy’s camp, and desired permission l!b speak 
with some one that understootl the Syrian or the 
Parthian language. Alexander of Antioeh, a friend 
of Antony’s, went out to Jiira ; and after the Par- 
thian had informed him who he was, and attributed 
his coming to the kindness shown to Moneses, he 
asked bin), whether he did not see at all immense 
distance before him a range of high hills ; “ Under 
** those hills,?* he “ the whole Parthian army 
** lies in ambuscade for you; for at the foot of the 

' 'V^en Plutarch sajs, that Xenophon led his ten thousand a 
longer Way, he must iaeitn to terminitte Antony's atardi With Ar? 
mpnia. 
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** tnotmtams is a spacious plain ; and 
“ deluded by their artifices, ypu have left the Wy 
” across the heights, they expect to find you. Ift 
“ the mountain-roads, indeed, you have thirst apd 

toil to contend with as usual j but, should Antony 

take the plains, he must expect Oassus’ fate.” 

After he had given this information, he departed ; 
and Antony immediately assembled the council, and 
among the rest his Mardian guide, who concurred 
with the Parthian in his suggestions. The way over, 
the plains, he said, was hardly ])racticable, were there 
no enemy to ctmtend with. The windings were 
long and tedious, and difficult to be made out. The 
rugged road across the mouutains, on the contrary, 
had no other difficulty in it, than to endure thirst for 
a single day. Antony thcrefbie changed his mind, 
and ordering ftach man to carry some water along 
with him, took the mountain-road by night, 
there was not a sufficient number of vessels, some 
conveyed their water in helmets, and others in blad^ 
ders. 

The Parthians Were* informed of Antony’s mo« 
tions, and contrary to custom ])ursued him in the 
night. About sun-rise, they came up with tlie rear, 
weary as it was with toil and watching ; for that? 
night they had travelled thirty miles. In tips con- 
dition they had to contend with an unexpected ene- 
my, and being at once obliged to fight and to con- 
tinue their march, their thiist became still more in- 
supportable. At last the front came up to a river, 
the water of which was cool apd ,cl«^r, but being 
salt and acrimonious occasioned a pain in the sto- 
mach and bowels, heated and tufiamed with tlfirat. 
The Mardian guide had, indeed, foreFai'Ped tfieip 
nfthis; but the poor fellows, breaking from 
wbo would have prevented them, drapk eagerly ^ 
the stream. Antony, running among the rapk§, en- 
tr^ted them to forbear but a little. He fold tfrem, 
there was another river at no„^reat distfuice^ the 
water of which might be drank with safety, and that 
9 
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the way was so extremely rocky and uneven, that it 
wi^ imj^sible for the enemy’s cavalry to pursue. 
At the siime time be sounded a retreat, to call off 
such as were engaged with the enemy, and gave the 
signal for pitching their tents, that they might at 
least have the convenience of shade.' 

While their tents were iiKiug, and the Parthians 
as usual retiring from the pursuit, Mithridates came 
again ; and Alexander being sent out to him, he 
advised that the Romans affer a little rest should 
rise and make for the river, because the Parthians 
did not propose to carry their pursuit beyond it. 
Alexander reported this to Antony, and Mithridates 
being presented with as many phials and cups of 
cold as he could conceal in his garments, once more 
left the camp. Antony while it was yet day, struck 
his tents, and marched unmolested by tire enemy. 
But so dreadful and alarming a night as ibllowed, 
he had never passed. Those who were known to 
be possessed of gold or silver were slain and plun- 
dered, and the money conveyed in the baggage was 
carried off. Last of all, his own' baggage was seized, 
and the richest bowls and tables ware cut asunder and 
divided jSimong the pillagers. The greatest terror 
md distraction pervaded the whole army, for it 
was concluded that the inroads of the enemy had 
oecasioned this flight and confusion. Antony sent 
for one of his freedmen called Rhamnus, and 
made him swear that he would stab him and cut 
off his head, whenever he should command him ; 
that he mi^ht neither fall alive into the hands of 
the enemy, nor be known when dead. While his 
ftiends were wee{Mng around him, the Mardian 
guide gave him some encouragement, by assuring 
him that the river was at hand, ns he could perceive 
from the cool freshness of the air issuing from it, and 
that of course the troubles of his journey would soon 
be at an end, as the night nearly was. At the same 
time,' be \^as inform^ that all these disorders had 
been occasioned by “the avarice the soldiers j and 
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he therefore made the signal for encamping, that he 
might rectify his discomposed and scattered army"**. 

It, was now day-light, and as soon as the troops 
were brought to a little order, the Partisans once 
more began to harass the rear. The signal was 
therefore given to the light-troops to engage, and 
the heavy armed received the arrows under a roof of 
shields as before. Tbe Parthians howevCT durst not 
come any more to c|ose engagement, and when the 
front had advanced a little farther, the river was i» 
sight. Antony first drew up the cavalry on the 
bank opposite the enemy, and carried over his weak 
and wounded. The combat was now at an end, and 
the thirsty could enjoy their water in quiet. At 
sight of the river, the Parthians unstrung their bows, 
and with thg highest encomiums on their braveiy, 
bade their enemies cross it in peace. They did so, 
and after the necessary refreshments, without much 
confidence in the Parthian praises, proceeded on 
their march. Within six days from the last battle 
they arrived at the jrivqr Araxes, which divides Media 
from Armenia. This river, on account of the depth 
and strength ofit’s current, seemed difficult to pass; 
and a rumour moreover ran through the army, that 
the enemy was there in ambuscade, to attack them 
as they forded it. They crossed it however in safe^, 
and when they set foot in Armenia with the avidity 
of mariners on first coming a-shore, they kissed the 
ground in adoration, and embraced each other with 
a pleasure that could only express itself in teais. 


4* Plutarch does not, in this place, appear to have been suffi- 
ciently informed. The cause of this tumuU in tlie artnv could not 
be the avartec of the soldiers aioney since that might have operated 
long before, and at a time when they were capable of cmoyii^ 
mwey. Their object now was the preservation of hfe ; and it 
not wealth, but water, that they wanted. We must loiw fw the 
..niiea of tins disorder then in some other circurostanw, and 
probably was the report of their general^ despiur, or Ptfesibb rf 
death; W, otherwise, they would hardly have phiDderedfiis bag- 
gage. The fidelity and auction, which they had shown him in aH 
thmr distresses, afford a sufficient argument on thw belrnlr. 
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The ill <»nsequences of th0ir former extremities, 
however, discovered themselves even here j for, as 
they now passed through a country of plenty and 
profusion, their too great indulgences threw them 
into the dropsy and the cholic. Antony, on re- 
viewing his army, found that he had lost twenty 
thousand foot and four thousand horse, more than 
half of whom liad died not in battle, but by sickness. 
Tlmy had been twenty-seven ^flays in their return 
from Phraata, and bad beaten the Parthians in 
eighteen engagements ; but these victories had been 
by no means complete, because they could not fbU 
low up their advantages by pursuit. 

Hence it is evident, that Artavasdes deprived 
Antony of the fruits of his Parthian expedition : for 
had he been assisted by the sixteen^® thpusand horse, 
which he carried with him out of Media (armed as 
they were like the Parthians, and accustomed to 
fight with them) after the Romans had beaten them 
in set battles, this cavahy might have taken up the 
pursuit, and harassed them in such a manner, that 
they could not so often have rallied and returned to 
the charge. Every one, therefore, stimulated An., 
tpny to revenge himself on Artavasdes. But he 
adopted better counsels, and in his present weak and 
indigent condition chose neither to complain of hia 
treachery, nor to withhold the usual respect and 
honours which he had paid him. But when he 
came into Armenia upon another occasion, after 
having drawn him to . a meeting by fair promises and 
invitations, he seized and carried him bound to 
Alexandria, where he led him in triumphal proces- 
sion. The Romans were oftbnded at this* triumph, 
and at Antoi^ himself, who had thus for Cleopatm’s 
gi'aftfication trai^erred the principal honoura of 
their country to ^ypt. These things, however, 
hNB|^aed in a filter period of Antony’s- life. 

The severity of the winter, and, the peipetual 

' ** Six thoQsaad « the atom inMbsble number -neaij^ed above.* 
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snows, were so destructive to the troops, that in his 
inarch he lost eight thousand men. Accompanied 
by a small party, he went down to the seu-coast ; 
and in a fort between Berytus and Sidon, called 
Lencecome, awaited Cleopatra’s arrival. To divert 
his impatience on her delay, he had recourse to fes- 
tivity and intoxication ; and he would frequently 
over his cups start up from his seat, and run leaping 
and dancing to look out for her approach. At 
length she came, and brought with her a large quan- 
tity of money and clothing for the army. Some, 
however, have asserted that she brought nothing but 
the clothes, and that Antony supplied the money, 
-though he gave her the credit of it. 

There happened at this time a quarrel between 
Phraates an^ tlie king of the Medes, occasioned 
(it is said) by the division of the Roman spoils, and 
the latter was apprehensive of losing his kingdom. 
He, therefore, sent to Antony an ofter of his assis- 
tance against the Parthiaiis. Antony, who con- 
cluded that he had.fail§d of conquering the Parthians 
only through want of cavalry and bowmen, and 
would here seem rather to confer than to receive a 
favour, determined once more to return to Armenia, 
and after joining the king of the Medes at the river 
Araxes, to renew the war. 

Octavia, who was still at Rome, now expressed a 
desire of visiting Antony, and Cmsar gave her his 
permission ; not (according to the general opinion) 
merely to oblige her, but that the ill treatment and 
neglect, which he concluded she would meet with, 
might furnish him with a pretence for a fresh quarrel. 
When she arrived at Athens, she received letters 
from Antony, commanding her to continue there, 
and acquainting her with his new expedition. Thest 
letters mortified her, for she susljiected the expedition 
to be nothing more than a pretext ; she wrote to 
Jiim, however^ to inquire where she should leave the 
presents, which she had brought. These presents 
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consisted of clothing for the army, beasts of burthen, 
money, and gifts for his officers and friends. Beside 
these, she had with her two thousand picked 
men, fully equipped and armed for the general’s 
cohort. Octavia sent this letter by Niger, a friend 
of Antony’s, who paid her many high and well- 
merited compliments. 

Cleopatra dreaded her rival. She was apprehen- 
sive that if* she came to Antony, the respectable 
gravity of her manners, added to the authority 
and interest of Cmsar, would carry off her hus- 
band. She therefore pretended to be dying for 
the love of him, and to give a colour to this, ema- 
ciated herself by abstinence. At his approach she 
taught her eye to express an agreeable surprise, and 
whenever he left her, she put on the look of lan- 
guishment and dejection. Frequently she would 
endeavour to be caught weeping*, and then, as if 
she wished to hide the tear, she affected to wipe 
it off unseen. 

Antony was all this while preparing for his Me- 
dian expedition, and Cleopatra’s creatures did not 
fail to reproach his hard unfeeling heart for thus 
suffering % woman, whose life was wrapped up in his, 
to die for bis sake. ” Octavia’s marriage,” they 
said, ** was a mere political convenience, and it was 
enough for her, that she had the honour of being 
** called his wife ; poor Cleopatra, though queen of 
** a mighty nation, was called nothing more than 
his mistress. Yet even with this, for the sake of 
** his sdciety, she. could be content ; but, of that 
“ society whenever she should be deprived, it would 
“ deprive her of life.” These insinuations so totally 
unmanned him, that through fear of Cleopatra’s 
pining to death, be returned to Egypt, and put off 
the king of the Medcs till summer, though at that 
time the Tarthian adairs were represented as being 
in a very disorderly situation. At length however 
he went into Armenia, and affe:t entering into alii* 
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ancewith the Mede,and betrothing one of Cleopatra’s 
sons to a daughter of his who was very young he 
returned to attend to the civil war. 

When Octavia* came back from Athens, Caesar 
looked iip^ the treatment she had met with as a mark 
of the greatest contempt, and he therefore ordered 
her to retire and live alone. She refused, however, 
to quit her husband’s house, and moreover entreated 
her brother by no means merely upon her account 
to have recourse to arms. It would be infamous, 
she said, for the two chiefs of the Roman empire to 
involve the people in a civil war, one for the love of 
a woman, and the other out of jealousy. By her 
.own conduct she added weight to her expostulations. 
She kept up the dignity of Antony’s house; and 
took as much care of his children, both those which 
he had had By Fulvia and her own, as she could 
possibly have taken, had he been present. Antony’s 
friends, who were sent to Rome to solicit honours 
or transact business, she kindly entertained, and 
used her best offices with Cmsar to obtain what they 
requested. Yet eVen»by this conduct she was, con- 
trary to her inclination, hurting Antony. His inju- 
rious treatment of such a woman excited a general 
indignation ; and the distribution, which he had 
made to his children in Alexandria, carried with 
it something so haughty and imperious, and so dis- 
paraging to the Romans, that it not a little increased 
that indignation. The manner of doing it was ex- 
tremely obnoxious ; lie summoned the people to 
the place of public exercise, and ordering two golden 
chairs to be placed on a tribunal of silver, one for 
himself, and the other for Cleopatra, beside lower 
seats for the children, he announced her * Queen of 
Fgypt, Cyprus, Africa, and CoeJosyria,’ and nomi- 
nated Caesario (her son by Cgesar the dictator) her 
collegue. Her sons by himself he entitled * Kings 
•f Kings’ ; to Alexander giving Armenia and Media, 


< See Dio, xlix. 
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together with Partfaia when it should be con<|uere^I ; 
and to Ptolemy Phoenicia, Syria, and Cilicia* At 
the same tiitic the children made their appearance, 
Alexander in a Median dress wit^} the turban and 
tiara, and Ptolemy in the long cloke and slippers, with 
ft b(mnet eneircled by a diadem. The latter was 
dressed like the succo;,sors of Alexander, the former 
like the Median and Armenian kings. When the 
children saluted their [)arents, one was attended by 
Ai’meinan, and the other by Macedonian guards. 
Cleo]>atra upon this, and other public occasums, 
wore the sacred robe oiTsis '“j and alfected to give 
audience to the people in the character and name of 
the * New Isis.’ 

Cffisai’ expatiated on tliese things in the senate, 
and by frequent accusations incensed the people 
against Antony. And Antony, by hif'sjeputies, did 
Botifeil to recriminate. In the first place, he charged 
Cassar with having wrested Sicily out of Pompey’s 
hands, and not divided it with him : his next cliarge 
was, that <Ju?sar had never retm ned the ships, which 
he bad borrowed of him : his tliird, tliat after rcduc- 
H»g his collogue Lepidus to tlie condition of a private 
man, he had taken to iiimself his army, his province, 
and his trikttes; and the last, tiiat he bad distri- 
buted almost ail the lands in Italy among his own 
soldiers, and bad left nothing for his. To these 
Csesar replied, that Lepidus bad been reduced, irons 
an incapacity of sustaining his government th^ 
what 1*0 had acquked by war he was ready to divide 
wMi Antony, and at the same time he expected 
to share Armenia with him in return ; but that his 
sddters bad no right to lands dn ^tal)!^ because 
Media and Annsenia, wiiich by their bravery they 
had added to tlie lioman empire, had been alr^dy 
adlotted to 'them. 

w ’Xliis' viyhe was or.all coloure, to sigaiQr the unirersality of 
die goddesi,’ influence. (L.) The robe of Osiris was siropiy white, 
and was only to he seen upon one stated day in the year, (See 
Flat, fss & Ot ir,)^ 
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Antony, being informed of these things in Armc* 
nia, immediately sent CanldiLis to the sea-coast with 
sixteen legions. In the mean time, he himself weait 
with Cleopatra to Ephesus. There he assembled 
his fleet, consisting of eight hundred ships of bur- 
then, of which Cleopatra furnished tv«p hundred, 
beside twenty thousand taleuts ami provisions for 
the whole army. Antony, by the adwe of Domi- 
tius and some other friends, ordered ('leopatra to 
return to Egypt, and there to wait the event of the 
war. But ilie queen, apprehensive that through 
Detavia’s mediation a reconciliation might take jflace, 
by means of large bribes drew o\ cr Canidius to her 
interest; and prevailed upon him to represent to 
Antony, that it was unreasonable to refuse so power- 
ful an auxiliary the privilege of being present at the 
war ; neithcr*W^ould it be judicious to discourage tlje 
Egyptians, who coinposetl so considerable a paitt ©i* 
his naval force ; nor indeed was Cleopatra in point 
of abilities inferior to any of the princes bis allies, 
since she had not only been a long time at the head 
of a large kingdom,* but by her intercourse with 
him had learnt the administration of llm greatest 
affairs. Ibese remonstrances, as the iktes <bad de- 
creed every thing for (Jm.sar, produced the tlesired 
effect, and they sailed together j()r Samos, where 
they indulged in every species of luxujy. For at 
the'^saine time that the kings, govornor.s, states, and 
provinces between Syria, tlie Ma?otis, Armenia, 
and Lauria'®, were commanded to send their con- 
tributions to the war, the whole tribe of players 
and musicians were ordered to repair to Samos; 
and, while almost the whole world Ixisides was 
venting it’s anguish in groans and team, that isknd 
alone vtas piping and dancing, 'i'he sev ci*al citibt 

As a mountain of no note in Attica does not seem 
mentioned with gi eat kingdoms and provinces, it is sussed thm 
we ought to read ‘ Illyria,’ instead of ‘ Lauria/ Illyria is after- 
ward mentioned, as the boundary of Antony’s ^ombions on that 
side. 
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sent oxen for sacrifice, and kings contended in tlie 
magnificence of their presents and entertainments. 
So that it natural to say, “ What kind of figure 
“ will these pco})lc make in their triumph, when their 
“ very preparations for war arc so splendid!” 

When these things were over, he assigned Pricne*® 
for the residence of the players and musicians, and 
sailed for Athens, where he once more renowned the 
farce of public games and shows. The Athenians 
had treated Octavia, when she was at Atliens, with 
the highest respect ; and Cleopatra, jealous of tlie 
honours which she had received, endeavoured to 
court the people by every mark of favour. The 
people in return voted her public honours, and sent 
a deputation to wait upon her with the decree. At 
the head of tliis deputation was Antony himself, in 
the character of an Athenian citizefi; and he was 
prolocutor on the occasion. 

In the mean time, he despatched some of his people 
to turn Octavia out of his house at Rome. When 
she left it, it is said she took w’ith her all his children 
(except the eldest by Fulvia, who attended him) and 
deplored the severity of her fate with tears, under 
the apprehension that she would be regarded as one 
6fthe causes of the civil war. The Romans pitied 
her sufferings, but still more the folly of Antony, 
particularly those who had seen Cleopatra ; for she 
was by no means preferable to Octavia, either on 
account of her youth, or her beauty. 

When Cassar was informed of the celerity and 
magnificence of Antony’s preparations, he was afraid 
of being forced into the war that summer. This 
would have been very inconvenient forJhim, as he 
was in want of almost every thing, and tlie levies 

money occasioned a general dissatisfaction. The 
whole body of the people were taxed one fourth of 
their income, and the sons of fireedmen one-eighth. 
This occfisioned the utmost clamour and confusioa 


** A city of loaia, in Asia Minot.* 
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in Italy, and Antony certainly very 

coital oversight in neglecting the advanta^. *.^y 
bis unaccountable delays he gave Caisar ah opporta* 
nity both of completing his preparations, and of ap- 
peasing the minds of the people. When the money 

demanded, they murmured and mutinied ^ but, 
after it was once paid, they thought of it no longer. 

At this time Titius and Plancus, men of consular 
dignity and Antony’s principal friends, being ill- 
used by Cleopatra on account of their having op- 
posed her stay in the army, abandoned him and 
went over to Caesar. As they knew the contents of 
Antony’s will, they presently made him acquainted 
jvvith them. This will was lodged in the hands of 
the vestals, and when Caesar demanded it, they re- 
fused to send it ; adding, that if he was determined 
to have it, he*ftiust come and take it himself. Ac- 
cordingly he went, and took it. First of all, he 
perused it by himself, and remarked such passages as 
were most liable to censure. He then read it in the 
senate, and this gave general offence It seemed 
to the greatest paft aw absurd and unprecedented 
thing that a man should suffer in his life-time, for 
what he had directed to be done after his death. 
Cmsar dwelt particularly upon the orders, which he' 
had given concerning his funeral. For in the event 
of his dying* at Rome, he had commanded his body 
to be carried in procession through the Forum, and 
afterward conveyed to Alexandria to Cleopatra. 
Calvisius, a retainer of Cmsar’s, accused him adso of 
having given to Cleopatra the Pergamenian library, 
which consisted of two hundred thousand volumes**; 

This wiis an act of most injurious Tiolcnce. Nothing could bs 
more sacred than a will deposited in the bands of the vestals. (L.") 
Besides, Antony had the power of changing it, as long as he lived.* 
s*' This had oeen formed by the literaiy taste of the wealthy 
Attali, kings of Pergamus. But we must not confound ihe size of 
their ‘volumes’ with that of those, which are in one of our, pre- 
sent libraries. That name was anciently given to a simple treatise, 
a single book of a history, <rf odes, or of sieves, a tra^dy, or a 
pair of parallel lives } and the aggrttate' of the Pergamaman cot- 
VOL. V. 2 1 
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atd that ontie, when they supped in public, 
Anton^ rosc ahd trode on Cleopatra’s foot, by way 
of signal for some rendezvous. He asserted, more- 
over, that he had suffered the Ephesians in his pre- 
sence to call Cleopatra sovereign ; and that, when 
he was presiding at the administration of public af- 
fairs, attended by several tetrarchs and kings, he 
received love-letters from her inclosed in onyx and 
crystal, and perused them there. Besides, when 
Fornius, a man Of great dignity and one of the 
ablest of the Roman orators, was speaking in public, 
Cleopatra was carried through the Forum in a litter; 
upon which Antony immediately started up, and no 
longer giving his attention to the cause, accompa- 
nied her, leaning on the litter as he w'alked. 

The veracity of Calvisius in these accusations was, 
nevertheless, suspected. Antony’s frfends solicited 
the people in his behalf, and despatched Geminius, 
one of their number, to put him on his guard against 
the abrogation of his power, and his being declared 
an enemy to the Roman people. Geminius sailed 
into Greece, and on his arrival was suspected by 
Cleopatra, as an agent of Octavia’s. Upon this 
account, he was contemptuously treated, and the 
kfwest seats Avere assigned him at the public sup- 
pers. This however he bore for some time with 
patience, in hopes of obtaining an interview with 
Antony.. Being at last called upon to state the 
cause of his coming, he replied, that one part of 
** the cause would require to be communicated at a 
“ sober hour, but the other part could not be mis- 
“ taken, whether a man were drunk or sober; for 
“ it was clear that all things would go well, if Cleo- 
“ patra were sent back to Egypt.” Antony was 
extremely chagrined; and Cleopatra said, ** You 
“ have done very well, Geminius, to confess With- 
** out being put to the torture.” Geminius soon af- 

i^ction W011I4 90t Mrh:^ o^ual io bulk a similar number of modem 
T 8 l die invention indeed of type^rapby, tbe accomo- 
MkHS of books was a most laborious and expenSve undertaking.* 
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terw^rd withdrew, and returned to Rome, li^ny 
more of Antony’s friends were driven off bjjr jhe 
creatures of Cleopatra, when they could no longer 
endure their insolence and scurrility. Among the 
rest were MaicusSilanus, and Delliusthe historian 
I'he latter infiirms us, that Cleopatra (as he w'as told 
b}' Glaucus, the physician) had a design upon his 
life, because he had once affronted her at supper by 
saying, that while Sarincntus was drinking Falernian 
at Rome, tliey were obliged to take up with vine-" 
gar. Sarmentus was a boy of Cmsar's, one of those 
creatures whom the Romans call Delidce. 

When Caesar had made his preparations, it was 
•resolved that war should be declared against Cleo- 
patra j as Antony could not be said to possess that 
])ower, which he had already resigned to a woman. 
He was like a ftian, Cassar observed, under enchant- 
ment, who has no longer any power over himself It 
w'as not he, with whom they were going to war, but 
Mardion the eunuch, and Pothinus, and Iras (Cleo- 
patra’s woman), and Charmion ; for those had the 
principal direction 5f sfffairs. Several prodigies arc 
said to have happened previously to this war. Pisau- 
rum, a colony of Antony’s on the Adriatic, was swal- 
lowed up by an earthquake. His statue in Alba was • 
for many days covered with sweat, which broke out 
afresh, though frequently wiped off. While he was 
at Patra;, the temple of Hercules was set on fire by 
lightning ; and at Athens, the statue of Bacchus was 
carried by a whirlwind from the Gigantomachia 
into the theatre. These tilings concerned Antony 
the more nearly, as he affected to be a descendent 
of Hercules, and an imitator of Bacchus, insomuch 
that he was called ‘ Bacchus the younger The 

53 Wlio accompanied Antony into Parthia, and wrote a history 

of that expedition.* , ,, t . .t 

M Horace gives an account .of a scolding match between tins 
youth and Messius Cicirrus, Sat. I. v. .52., &c. See also J>v. 

« A building, so called probs*^ ftopi containing soMo celebjratad 
picture of the ‘ Battle of the GobiJs and the Giants.’* 

2 I 2 
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saj(i|e \viud threw down the colossal statues of £u> 
m^nes., and Attains, called the Antonii, while the 
rest remained unmoved. And in Cleopatra’s royal 
galley, which was named Antonias, a terrible phe- 
nomenon appeared. Some swallows having built 
their nests in the stern, others drove them away, and 
destroyed their young. 

Upon the commencement of the war, Antony had 
no fewer than five hundred armed vessels, magnifi- 
. cently adorned and furnished with eight or ten banks 
of oars. He had, moreover, a hundred thousand 
foot and twelve thousand horse. The auxiliary kings, 
who fought under his banners, Avere Bocchus of 
Africa, Tarcondemus of the Upper Cilicia, Arche- 
lails of Cappadocia, Philadelphus of Paphlagonia, 
Mithridates of Commagene, and Adallas of Thrace. 
Those, who did not attend in person but sent sup- 
plies, were Polemo of Pontus, Malchus of Arabia, 
Herod of Judsa, and Amyntas king of Lycaonia and 
Galatia. Beside these, he received supplies also 
from the king of the Medes. Cagsar had two hun- 
dred and fifty men of war, eighty thousand foot, and 
an equal number of horse with the enemy. Antony’s 
dominions extended from the Euphrates and Arme- 
nia to the Ionian sea and Illyria : Caesar’s from Illy, 
ria to the western ocean, and from that again to the 
Tuscan and iSicilian sea. He possessed likewise all 
that part of Africa which lies opposite to Italy, Gaul, 
and Spain, as far as the pillai's of Hercules. The 
remainder, froni Cyrene to Ethiopia, w'as in the hands 
of Antony. 

But such a slave was he to the will of a woman, 
that though much superior at land, in ojrder to gra- 
tify her, he put his whole confidence in the navy ; 
notwithstanding that the ships had not half their 
complement of men, and the officers were obliged 
40 press in exhausted Greece vagrants, ass-4rivigfs, 
reapers, and boys. Neither could they make up 
their numbers even with these, many of the ships 
being stifl almost empty, Caesar’s vessels, which 
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were not high-built or splendidly set offforshov^ but 
tight good sailers well manned and equipped, con- 
tinued in the harbours of Tarentum and Brundu- 
sium. Thence he sent to Antony desiring he would 
meet him with his forces, that no tin\p might be lost j 
offering at the same time to leave the ports and har- 
bours free for his landing, and to withdraw his army 
a day’s journey on horseback, that he might make 
good his encampment. To this Antony returned a 
haughty answer, challenging Cmsar, though he was 
the older man, to single combat ; or if he should de- 
cline the duel, to meet him at Pharsalia, and decide 
their quarrel where Cmsar and Pompey bad previ* \ 
^usly determined theirs. This, however, CsEsar pre- 
vented ; for while Antony made for Actium ^ (which 
is now called Nicopolis) he crossed the Ionian, and 
seized on Toryne, a place in Epirus. His prompti- 
tude annoyed Antony, who was without his infan- 
try ; but C'lcopatra made a jest of it, and asked him if 
it was so very dreadful a thing, that Caesar had got 
into ‘ the Ladle 'h’ 

Antony, as soon as it was day -light, perceiving the 
enemy making up to him, and fearing that his ill- 
manned vessels would be unable to stand the attack, 
armed his rowers, and placing them on the decks tb ’ 
make a show, with the oars suspended on each side 
of the vessels, proceeded in this mock form of battle 
toward Actium. Cmsar was deceived by the strata- 
gem, and retired. The water about Cmsar’s camp 
was both scarce and bad, and Antony bad the ad- 
dress to cut off the little that they had. 

It was about this time that, contrary to Cleopatra’s 
wish, he acted so generous a part by Domitius. The 
latter, even when he had a fever upon him, took a 

J* A city .TTwl promontory of Acanianis, the first now called Azin, 
and the latter Capo di Figalo. The name of Nicopolis given to 
another built near it by Augustus, in honour of his deceive viewrj , 
Strab. vii.* 

la Greek, Toryne. 
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iSmall bisit and went over to Caesaf : Antony, thongh 
Jie could not but resent this, despattned after 
him his naggage, his friends, and his servants; and 
t)omitiits, as if it had been through grief that his 
treachery was discovered, died very soon afterward 
Amyiitas and Deiotarus likewise went over to Csesar. 

Antony's fleet was so extremely unsuccessful, and 
so unfit for service, that he was obliged at last to 
think of his land-forces ; and Canidius, who had 
been retained in Cleopatra’s interest, now changing 
his mindv thought it necessary that she should be 
sent away, and that Antony should rctii-c into Thrace 
or Macedon to decide it in the field, as Dicomes, 
king of the Getae, had offered to assist him with a 
large army. To give up the sea to Caesar, who in 
his Sicilian wars had acquired so miich experience 
upon it, he said, would be no disgrace ; but to give 
up the advantage which so able a general as himself 
might make of his land-forces, and waste the strength 
of so many legions in useless draughts for the sea- 
service, would be infinitely absurd. Cleopatra, how- 
ever, prevailed for the decision by sea ; though her 
motive was, not the superior chance of victory, but 
in the event of l)eiug vanquished, the better oppor- 
tunity of escaping- 

Thferc was a neck of land between Antony’s camp 
trad His fleet, along which ho used frequently to pass 
from onl5 to the ether. Caesar liaving learnt by a 
' domestic, how easy it w'ould be to seize him in this 
pass^, sent a party to lie in wait for that purpose. 
These were so n'dar carrjdng tiieir point, that they 
seiited the person who went before Antony ; andha^ 
th^ not been too h^ty, he must himself have fallen 


Butorch to have been ill-infornicil about this matter. 
It U hiost prohiSbie that DiSanitius, one of thethim^t ftiends of An- 
tony, vrm dclirhi^ wUmi he went ’over to Cicsar; and that Antony 
knew th^, whdlB he sent' his attendants alter him. It is at tire same 
time possible that, M'hen he returned to himself, the consciousness 
pf his OMettltH) might occasion his death. 
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into their hands, as it was with the utmost |^i1|^ty 
that he made his escape by flight. 

Afl:er it was determined to decide the aflav by sea* 
they set fire to all the Egyptian vessels ** except six- 
ty. The best and largest ships from three ranks of 
oars to ten were selecterl, and these had their proper 
cpmplenaent of men, l^ing supplied with twenty 
thousand foot and two thousand archers. Upon this 
a veteran warrior, an experienced officer in the in- 
fantry, who had often fought under Antony, and 
whose body was covered with scars, exclaimed ; 
Why will you, general, distrust these honest 
wounds, and rest your hopes on those villainous 
‘‘ wooden bottoms ? Let the Egyptians and the Phee- 
“ nicians skirmish at sea, but give us at least th^ 
land } for there it is, that we have learned to con- 
quer or die.** Antony made no answer, but seemed 
to encourage him by the motions of his hand and 
head, though at the same time he had no great con- 
fidence himself j for when the pilots would have left 
the sails behind, he ordered them to take them all 
on board, pretendifig indeed that it was with a view 
to pursue the enemy’s flight, not to facilitate bis 
own. 

On that and the three following days, the sea raa 
too high for an engagement: but on the fifth the wea- 
ther was fine, and the sea calm. Antony and Popli- 
cola led the right \ping, Coelius the left, and Haicus 
Octavius and Marcus Justeius commanded the cen- 
tre. Caesar had given his left wing to Agrippa, and 
led the right himself. Antony’s land-forces were 
commanded by Canidius, and Caesar’s remained 
quiet on the shore, under the command of Taurus. 
As to the generals themselves, Antony was rowed 
about in a light vessel ; ordering his men, on account 
of the weight of their vessels, to keep their ground 
and fight as steadily as if they were at land. His pi- 

From his fear of their cowardice. The sixty, w;hich he spared, 
were reserved as Gleepatia’s f oard.* 
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lots he directed to stand as firm as‘if they were at an- 
chor, in that position to receive the attacks of the 
enemy, >and by all means to avoid the disadvantage 
of the straits. Cffisar, when he left his tent before 
day to review his fleet, met a man who was driving an 
ass. Upon asking his name, the man answered, 
“ My name is Eutychus, and that of my ass is Ni- 
“ con*®.” The place where he met him was after- 
ward adorned with trophies of the beaks of ships, and 
there he placed the statue of the ass and his driver in 
brass. After having reviewed the whole fleet, and 
taken his post in the right wing, he attended to the 
fleet of the enemy, which he was surprised to find 
steady and motionless as if it lay at anchor. For 
some time, he thought it was so ; and he therefore 
kept back his fleet at the distance of eight furlongs. 
About noon, there was a brisk gale •from the sea ; 
when Antony’s forces impatient for the combat, and 
trusting; to the height and bulk of their vessels, which 
they imagined would render them invincible, put the 
left wing in motion. Caesar rejoiced at the sight of 
this, and kept back his right* W'in’g, that he might the 
more effectually draw them out to the open sea, where 
bis light galleys could easily surround the heavy half- 
manned vessels of the enemy. 

The attack w'as not made with any violent shock 
or impetuosity : for Antony’s ships were too heavy 
for that kind of rapid impression, which is absolutely 
necessary for the breach of an enemy’s vessel. On 
the other hand, (’aesar’s ships durst neither encoun- 
ter head to head with those of Antony, on 4ceountof 
the sWength and roughness of their beaks; nor 
yet attack them on the sides, since by -their mere 
weight they would easily have broken their beaks, 
which> yeere made of large square pieces of timber 
fastened to each other with iron cramps. The en- 
gagement, therefore, was more like a land than a sea- 
fight, or more properly like the storming of a town ; 

‘ The Fortunate,* and ‘ the Conqueror.* 
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for there were generally three or more of Caesar’s 
ships about one of Antony’s, assaulting it with pikes, 
javelins, and fire-brands, while Antony’s men from 
their wooden towers®' hurled weapons of various 
kinds from engines. Agrippa opened his left wing 
with a design to surround the enemy, and Poplicola 
in his endeavour to prevent him was separated from 
the main body, which threw it into disorder, while at 
the same time it was attacked by Arruntius®’ with 
great vigour. While things were in this situation, 
and nothing decisive was yet effected, Cleopatra’s 
sixty shij)s on a sudden hoisted their sails, and fairly 
took to flight throiigli the midst of the combatants ; 
for they were placed in the rear of the large vessels, 
and by breaking through them occasioned no small 
confusion. The enemy saw them with astonishment 
making tlieh' way with a fair wind for the Pelopon- 
nesus. Antony, upon this occasion, forgot both the 
general and the man ; and as some author*" has plea- 
santly observed, that the soul of a lover lives in the 
body of another, so as if he had been absolutely 
incorporated with Cfcopatra, he suffered her to carry 
him along with her. No sooner did he see her vessel 
hoisting sail, than forgetting every other object, and 
betraying and forsaking those brave friends who w^re 
shedding their blood in his cause, he took a five-oared 
galley, anri accompanied only by Alexander the Sy- 
rian, and Scellius, tbllowed her who was the first 
cause and now the accoraplisher of his ruin. Her 
own destruction was certain, and he voluntarily in- 
volved himself in her fate. 

As soon as she saw him coming, she hoisted a sig- 
nal in her vessel, upon which he instantly went a- 
board : neither of them however being able to look 
each other in the face, Antony sat down at the head 
pf the ship, where he remained in melancholy silence. 

Ills ships Ore so called, on account of their taUncfS. 

Arruntius must have commanded Caesar’s centre, though that 
circumstance is not mentioned. 

<>3 Cjito the Censor. See his Life, H. 505. 
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holding his head between his handi. In the mean 
lime Caisar’s light sliips, which were in pursuit of 
him, came in sight. Upon this, he ordered his pilot 
to tack about and meet them ; but they all decimed 
the engagement and made offj except Eurycles the 
Uacediemonian, who shook his lance at him in a me- 
nacing manner on the deck. Antony, standing at 
the head of his galley, demanded ; “ Who art thou, 

** that thus parsucst Antony?” He answered, ** lam 
“ Eurycles the son of Lachai'cs, and follow the for- 
tunes of Cffisar to rcA'^enge my father’s death.** 
This Lachares Antony had beheaded for a robbery. 
Eurycles, however, did not attack Antony’s vessel, 
but fell upon the other admiral-galley (for there 
were two of that rank), and by the shock turned her 
round. He subsequently captured her, with another 
vessel containing Antony’s most valuable plate and 
furniture. Upon his departure, Antony returned to 
the same pensive posture } and continuing thus for 
three days, during which either through shame or 
resentment he reliised to sec Cleopatra, he arrived at 
Ta^narus. There the women who attended them first 
brought them to speak to each other, then to dine, 
and not long afterward to sleep together. At last 
several of his transports, and some of hislncnds who 
had escaped from the defeat, came up with him, and 
informed him that his fleet indeed was totally de- 
stroyed, but that his land-forces were yet unhurt. 
Upon this, he sent orders to Canidius to march his 
army immediately through Macedon into Asia. As 
for himself^ he determined to sail from Tsenarus into 
Africa i atid, dividing a ship-load of treasure among 
his friends, he desired them to provide for^their own 
safety. Bat they refused the treasure, expressing their 
sorrow at the same time by tears ; while Antony with 
the kindest and must humane consolations entreated 
them to accept it, and dismissed them with letters 
of recommendation to his agent at Corinth, whom 
heordered to give them secure refuge, till they could ' 
be reconcil^ to Cm»r. This argent was Theophilu^ 
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the fathet of Hipparchus, who had great interc^ 
with Antony, but was the first of his freedmen that 
went over to Caesar. He afterward settled at Co- 
rinth. 

In this posture w'Cre Antony’s affairs. As for his 
fleet, after it had long struggled with Caesar’s, a hard 
gale which blew right a-head of it obliged it to strike 
about four in the afternoon. About five thousand 
men were slain in the action, and Caesar according to 
his own account took three hundred ships. Antony’s 
flight was observed by few, and to those who had 
not seen it, it appeared at first incredible. They 
could not possibly believe that a general, who had 
nineteen legions and twelve thousand horse, a gene- 
ral to whom vicissitude of fortune was nothing new, 
would so basely desert then®. His soldiers likewise 
had ail inexpressible desire to sec him, and still ex- 
pecting that he would appear in some part or other, 
displayed tlie strongest testimonies of theiv courage 
end fidelity. Nay, when they were even convinced 
that he was irrevocably gone, they continued embo- 
died for seven days, !ind would not listen to Csesar’a 
envoys. At last however, when Canidiu.s who com- 
manded them fled from the camp by night, and when 
they were abandoned by their princijial officera, fh^ 
surrendered to Caesar. 

After this signal success, Cresar sailed fl» 
Athens. TIic cities of Greece he found in extreme 
poverty ; for they had been plundered of tlieir Cattl6^ 
and every thing else, before the w'ar. He there- 
fore not only admitted them to favour, but made k 
distribution among them of the remainder of the 
corn, which had been provided for the war. My 
great-grandfiitlier Nicarchus used to relate, that W 
the inhabitants of CIiBpronea had ttO horees, they 
were compelled to carry a certain quantity of eorft 
on their shoulders to the sea-coast as for as Antlcyra, 
and were driven by soldiers with stripes like so many 
beasts of burthen. This, however, was done but 
once ; for when the com was measured a second 
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time, and they were preparing to carry it, intelli- 
gence was brought of Antony’s defeat, and this 
saved the city from farther hardships j as the com- 
missaries and soldiers immediately took to flight, 
and left the poor inhabitants to share the corn among 
themselves. 

When Antony arrived in Libya, he sent Cleopatra 
from Parastonium into Egypt, and retired to a me- 
lancholy desert, where he wandered up and down 
with only two attendants. One of these was Aris- 
tocrates, the Greek rhetorician ; the other was the 
Homan Lucilius, of whom it has been elsewhere re- 
lated that, in order to favour the escape of Brutus 
at Philippi, he assumed his name and suffered him- 
self to be taken®^ Antony saved his life, and in 
grateful remembrance of the favour he attended him 
to the last. * 

When Antony learned, that he who commanded his 
troops in Libya w'as gone over to the enemy, he at- 
tempted to lay violent hands upon himself: but he 
was prevented by his friends, who conveyed him to 
Alexandria, where he found Cleopatra engaged in a 
very bold and astonishing enterprise. 

Between the Bed Sea and the Egyptian, there is an 
istltmus-which divides Asia from Africa, and which in 
the narrowest part is about three hundred furlongs 
in breadth. Cleopatra had formed a design of draw- 
ing her galleys over this part into the Red Sea, and 
purposed Mrith all her wealth and forces to seek some 
remote country, where she might neither be reduced 
to slavery nor involved in W'ar. The first galleys 
however that were carried over being burnt by the 
Arabians of Petra and Antony not knov^ing that 
his land-fi)rces were dispersed, she abandoned her 
project, and began to fortify the avenues of her 
kingdom. Antony in the mean time forsook the 

A marUStfiG city jn Africa, on the confines of Cyrenaicsu’^ 

See the fafe of Brutus, VI. 1(H. 

^ Dio tells us, that the vessels burnt were not those which had 
befen dratn over the Isthmus, but some built upon that side. (li. 7.) 
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city, and the soisiety of his friends, and retired to a 
small house which he had built for himself near Pha- 
ros, on a mound he had cast up in the sea. In this 
place, sequestered from all commerce w(th mankind, 
he affected to live like Timon, because there was a 
resemblance in their fortunes. He had been treated 
injuriously and ungratefully by his friends, and this 
made him distrust and hate his whole species. 

This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and lived 
about the time of the Peloponnesian war, as ap- 
pears from the comedies of Aristophanes and Plato 
in which he is exposed as a gloomy misanthrope. 
Yet, though he hated mankind in general, he caress- 
ed the bold and Impudent boy Alcibiades } and be- 
ing asked the reason by Apemantus, who expressed 
some surprise at it, he answered, “ Because he fore- 
“ saw that fie would plague the'people of Athens.” 
.Apemantus was the oidy one, whom he admitted to 
his society, and he was his friend, from sympathy of 
feeling and manners. At the feast of sacrifices for 
the dead'’\ these two dined by themselves, and when 
Apemantus observed that the feast was excellent, 
Timon replied, “ It would be so, if you were not 
“ here.” Once in an assembly of the people he 
mounted the Rostrum, and the novelty ol'the tliihg 
occasioning an universal silence and expectation, he 
said ; “ J’eoplc of Athens, there is a fig-tree in my 
“■ yard, upon which many worthy citizens have 
“ hanged themselves : and as I have determined to 
“ build upon the spot, I thought it necessary to give 
“ public notice, that such as choose to have recourse 
“ to this tree for the aforesaid purpose, may repair 

thither before it is cut down.” He was buried at 
Halae near the sea, and the water surrounded his 

•>/ The comic writer of that name.* 

This feast of which took place on the second or middle 
day of the Anthesteria, is interpreted somewhat diHerently by M. . 
Ificard in his long note upon the passage. For his authorities he re- 
fers to Meursius, and M. I'abbe Barthelemy <Mem. deFAcad. des 
Belles Lettres, xxxix. p. 176.)* 
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tomb ill siich a manner, that he waa even then inac- 
cessible to mankind. The following epitaph is in- 
scribed on his monument : 

At last, Pve bid the knaves farewell ; ^ 

Ask not my narne, but go— to hell. 

This epitaph) it is said, he wrote himself. That, 
which is commonly repeated, was w-ritten by Calli- 
machus : 


My name is Tinion : knaves, begone ! 

Curse me, but come nut near my stone I 

These are some of the many anecdotes, which wc 
have concerning Timon. 

Caiiidius himself brought Antony intelligence of 
the defection of his army. Soon afterward he heard, 
that Herod of Judma was gone over to Caesar with 
some legions and cohorts, that several other powers 
had deserted his interest, and in short that he had no 
foreign assistance to depend ujpon. None of tlicse 
things, however, disturbed him : for at once aban- 
doning his hojies and his cares, he left his Timonian 
retreat, and returned to Alexandria ; where, in the 
palace bf (Cleopatra, he once nioi*e entertained the 
citizens with liis usual festivity and munificence. 
He gave the Toga Virilis to Antyllus, bis son by 
T'ulvia, and admitted Cleopatra’s son by Caesar into 
order of Young Men®*. The entertainments 
upon this occasion were infinitely pompous and mag- 
nificent, and lasted several days. 

Antony and Cleopatra had before established a 
society called the * Inimitable in Life,’- of which 
they were members: they now instituted another, 
by no means inferior in splendour or luxury, called 
* Tlie Inseparable in Death.* Into this their friends 
were admitted, and the time passed in mutual treats 
anyEi diversions. Cleopatra at the same time was 

*9 See Dio, 5I> 6. These hoooa]^ proved fatal, ijEi the ifisife, to 
their wearers.* 
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making a coHectidn of poisonous drugs, and wishing 
to ascertain which was the least painful, she tried 
them upon the capital convicts. Such poisons, as 
were quick in their operation, she found to be at- 
tended with violent pain and convulsions ; such as 
were milder, were slow in their effect : she therefore 
undertook the examination of venomous creatures, 
and caused different kinds of them lo be applied to 
different persons under her own inspection. These 
experiments she repeated daily,' and at length she 
discovered that the bite of the asp was the most 
eligible kind of death : as it brought on a gradual 
kind of lethargy, in which the face was covered with 
^ a gentle sweat, and the senses sunk easily into stupe- 
laction : and those who were thus aftected showed 
the same uneasiness at being disturbed or awaked, 
that people do in the most profound natural sleep. 

They both despatched embassadors to (’msar in 
Asia. (Cleopatra requested I’gypt for her cliildren, 
but Antony only jjetitioned that he migivt be per- 
mitted to live as ajirivatc man in Egypt, or if that 
were too much, that !:c* might retire to Athens. De- 
serted as they were by almost all their friends, and 
hardly knowing in wlioiu to confide, they were ob- 
liged to send Euphronins, their children’s tutlor, on 
this embassy. Alexis of Laodicea, who by means of 
Timogcncs had become acquainted with Antony at 
Rome, a man of great skill in the Greek learning, 
and one of Cleopatra’s chief agents in keeping Octa- 
via from her husband, be had before despatched to 
jud«a to retain Herod in his interest. This man 
gave up Antony, and relying on Herod’s interest, 
had the confidence to appear before Caesar. That 
interest, however, did not save him ; for he was im- 
mediately carried in chains into his own country, and 
there put to deatli. Tims A.ntony had, at least, the 
satisfaction of seeing him punished for his perfidy. 

The petition of Antony Cajsar absolutely rejected j 

Asjm sommculosa^ 
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but he answered Cleopatra, that she might expect 
every favour from him, provided she either took off' 
Antony, or banished him from her dominions. At 
the same time he sent td her Tliyreus^* one of his 
freedmen, whose address was not unlikely to carry his 
point ; particularly as he came from a young con- 
queror to the court of an ambitious queen, still deep- 
ly impressed with a notion of her personal charms 
As this embassador was indulged with audiences 
longer and more frequent than usual, Antony grew 
jealous i and having first ordered him to be whipped, 
he sent him back to Caesar with letters, in which he 
informed him, that he had been provoked by the in- 
solence of his freedman, at a time when his misfor- 
tunes made him but too prone to anger. “ You have 
“ a freedman of mine however,” added he, “ Hippar- 
“ chus, in your power, and if it will be aliy satisfac- 

tion to you, use him in the same manner.” Cleo- 
patra, that she might make some amends for her in- 
discretion, behaved to him afterward with the utmost 
tenderness and respect. Her own birth-day she kept 
in a manner suitable to their uiihappy circumstances j 
but his was celebrated with such splendour and ma^* 
nificeuce, that many of the guests who came poor 
rdtufired opulent. 

After Antony’s overthrow, Agrippa wrote several 
letters to Cassar to inform him, that his presence was 
necessary at Rome. This for some time put off* the 
warj but as soon as the winter was over, Caesar 

Dion calls him * Thyrsus,’ Antony and Cleopatra had de- 
spatched other embassadors to Caesar witli offers of considerable 
trea^res, and last of all Antony sent his son Antyllus with large 
sums of gold. Caesar with his characterislic ineaij|ness took the 
gold, but granted him none of his requests. Fearing, however, 
that despair might reduce Antony to carry tlie war into Spain or 
Gaul, or provoke him to burn the wealth which Cleopatra had been 
amassing, he sent this Thyreus to Alexandria. 

7* Thyreus, as Dion informs us, was instructed to make use of the 
aofllebt address, and to insinuate that Caesar was captivated with her 
beauty. The object of this measure was to prevail upon her to take 
off Antony, v^hile she was flattered with the prospect of obtaining 
the conqueror. 
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marclieil against Antony by the route of Syria, and 
despatched his lieutenants on the same business into 
Africa. Wlien Pelusiuin was taken, it was rumoured, 
that Seleucus had delivered up the place with the 
connivance or consent of Cleopatra ; upon which the 
queen, in order to justify herself, gave up the wife 
and childi'en of Seleucus into Antony’s Iiands. Cleo- 
patra had erected near the temple of Isis some monu- 
ments of extraordinai v size and grandeur. I’o these 
she removed her treasure, her gold, silver, emeralds, 
pearls, ebony, ivory, and cinnamon, together with a 
large quantity of flax and a number of torches. 
Cmsar w'as under apprehensions about this immense 
wealth, lest upon some sudden emergency she should 
set fire to the whole. For this reason, he was con- 
tinually sending messengci’s to her with assurances 
of gentle atuHionourable treatment, and in the mean 
time he hastened himself to the city with his army. 

Upon his arrival, he encamped near the Hippo- 
drome ; upon which Antony made a brisk sally, rout- 
ed the cavalry, drove them back into their tienches, 
and returned to tlic city with the complacency of a 
conqueror. As he was going to the ])ahice he met 
Cleopatra, and armed as he was saluted her without 
ceremony, at the same time recommcndlng-tt) Iter 
favour a brave soldier, W'ho had distinguished himself 
in the engagement. In reward of his valour he re- 
ceived from her a cuirass and helmet of gold, and the 
same night went over to Caesar. After this, Antony 
challenged Caesar to fight him in single combat ; but 
Caesar only answered, that “ Antony might find out 
“ many other ways to end his life.” Upon which,*An- 
lony concluding that he could not die more honour- 
ably than in battle, determined to attack him at the 
same time both by sea and land. The night preced- 
ing the execution of this design, he ordered ser- 
vants at supper to render him their best services that 
evening, and fill the wine round plentifully ; for the 
day fbllow'ing they might belong to another master, 
while he lay extended a corpse and a nothing on 

VOI-. V. 2 K 
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the ground. His friends were affected, and wept to 
hear him talk thus ; which when he perceived, he 
encouraged them by assurances, that his expectations 
of a glorious victory were at least equal to those of 
an honourable death. At the dead of night, when 
universal silence reigned throughout the city, a 
silence deepened by the awful thought of the ensuing 
day, on a sudden was heard the sound of musical 
instruments, and a noise which resembled the excla- 
mations of Bacchanals. This tumultuous procession 
seemed to pass through the whole city, and to go out 
at the gate which led to the enemy’s ,camp'. Such 
as reflected upon this prodigy concluded that Bac- 
chus, the god whom Antony affected to imitate, had 
then forsaken him. 

As soon as it was light, he led his infantry out of 
the city, and posted them on a rising gi'ouad, whence 
he saw his fleet advance toward that of the enemy. 
There he stood waiting for the event ; but as soon 
as the two fleets met, they bailed each other with 
their oars in a friendly manner, Antony’s fleet mak- 
ing the first advances, and sailed together peaceably 
toward the city. This was no sooner done, than the 
cavalry deserted him in the same manner, and sur- 
rendc^Dcd to Caraar. His infantry were routed ; and 
as he retired to the city, he exclaimed that Cleoimtra 
had betrayed him to those, wdth whom he was fight- 
ing only for her sake. 

TTic wretched queen, dreading the effects of his 
anger, fled to her monument, and having secured it 
as much as possible v;ith bars and bolts, gave orders 
thafj, Antony should be informed slie wms dead. Be- 
lieving the information to be true, lie cried, “ An- 

tony, why tarriest thou ? What is life to thee, when 
“ it is taken from her, for whom alone thou couldest 
“ wish to live ?” He then went to his chamber, and 
openiilig his coat of mail, said ; 1 am not distressed, 

** Cleopatra, that thou art gone before me, for I shall 
“ soon be with thee : but 1 grieve to think that I, 
** who have been so distinguished a general, should 
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be inferior in magnanimity to a wortian.” He was 
attended by a faithful servant, whose name was Eros. 
This servant he had engaged to kill him, whenever 
he should deem it necessary, and he now demanded 
that service. Upon which, Eros drew his sword, as 
if he designed to comply : but suddenly turning 
about, he slew himself, and fell at his master’s feet. 
“This, Eros,” said Antony, “was greatly done; 
“ thy heart would not permit thee to kill thy master, 
“ but thou hast taught him what to do by thy exam- 
“ pie.” He then plunged his sword into his own 
bowels, and threw himself upon a couch which stood 
near. The wound however was not so deep, as to 
cause immediate death ; and the blood stopping as 
lie lay on the couch, he came to himself, and en- 
treated those that were present to put him out of his 
pain. But tliey all fled, and left him to his cries 
and torments, till Cleopatra’s secretary Diomedes 
arrived with a request from her, that he would come 
to her in the monument. When Antony found that 
she was still living, it gave him fresh spirits, and he 
ordered his servants to take him up. Accordingly, 
they carried him in their arms to the door of the 
monument. Cleopatra would not suffer the door to 
be opened ; but a cord being let down fron^ ’^n- 
dow, Antony was fastened to it, and she wuth her 
two women, all that had been admitted into the mo- 
nument, endeavoured to draw him up. Nothing, as 
they who stood by observed, could possibly be more 
affecting than this sight. Antony, covered with 
blood and in the agonies of death, hoisted up by the 
rope and stretching out his hands to Cleopatra, while 
he was suspended for a considerable time in the air ! 
Tor it was with the greatest difficulty that the women 
raised him, though Cleopatra herself exerted all her 
strength, straining every nerve, and distorting every 
feature with the violence of the effort ; while those, 
who stood below, endeavoured to animate her, nnd 
seemed to partake in all her feelings. When she 
had gotten him within and laid him on a bed, as she 

2k2 
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stood over him, she rent her clothes, beat and 
wounded her breast, and wiping the blood from his 
disfigured countenance, called him “ her lord, her 
** emperor, her husband !” Her whole soul was ab- 
sorbed in his misfortunes ; and she seemed totally to 
have forgotten, that she had any miseries of her own. 
Antony endeavoured to sooth her as well as he was 
able, and called for wine ; either because he was 
thirsty, or because he thought it might sooner put 
him out of his pain. When he had drunk, he advised 
her to consult her own affairs and her safety, as far 
as might be consistent with honour, and to place her 
confidence in Pi’oculeiiis rather than in the other 
friends of Caisar, “ As to himself,” he said, “ she 
“ ought rather to rejoice in the recollection of his 
** past happiness, than to bewail his present misfor- 
tuues ; since in his life he had been illustrious, 
** and was not inglorious in his death. He had con- 
« quered like a Roman, and it was only by a Roman 
** that he had been overcome.” A little before he 
expired, Proculeius arrived from Cassar; for after 
Antony had stabbed himself, and, was conveyed to 
Cleopatra, Dercetffius, one of his guards, privately 
carried off his bloody sword and showed it to Cassar. 
Wiien Crnsar beheld this token of Antony’s death, 
he' retired to the inner part of his tent, and shed 
some tears in remembrance of a man who had been 
his relation, his colleguc in government, and his as- 
sociate in so many battles and important affairs. He 
then called his friends together, and read the letters 
which had passed between himself and Antony j 
from which it appeared that, though Caesar had still 
written in a rational and equitable manner^ Antony’s 
answers had been insolent and contemptuous. After 
this, he despatched Proculeius with orders, if possi- 
ble, to take Cleopatra alive ; for he w'aa extremely, 
solicitous to save the treasures in the monumesnt. 

Of tliis respectable Koinan we have a very favourable trait iu 
Hot. OA 11. ii. 5—8., where he is represratet^ as a particularly 
al^uagte hcothec.*' ' • 
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which would so greatly enhance the glory of his tri- 
umph. She refused, however, to admit him into 
the monument, and would only speak to him through 
the bolted gate. The substance of this conference 
was, that Cleopatya made a requisition of the king- 
dom for her children, while Proculeius on the other 
hand encouraged her to trust every thing to Caesar. 

After he had reconnoitred the place, he sent an 
account of it to Caesar: upon .which, Gallus was 
despatched to confer with Cleopatra. The thing 
was thus concerted ; Gallus w'ent up to the gale of 
the monument, and drew Cleopatra into conversA- 
_tion, while I’roculeius applied a ladder to the win- 
dow, through which the women had intioduccd 
Antony; and having entered with two servants, 
immediately went up to the place where Cleopatra 
was in conference with Gallus. One of her women 
discovered him, and immediately screamed aloud, 
“ Wretched Cleopatra, you arc taken alive !” Upon 
which she turned about, and seeing Proculeius, 
instantly attempted to stab herself; for, to this 
intent, she always carried a dagger alwut with 
her. Proculeius how'cver prevented her, and ex- 
postulating with her, as he held her in his^rmp, 
entreated her not to be so injurious to herscltor to 
Caisar; not to rob so humane a prince of the glory 
of his clemency, or expose him by her distrust to 
the imputation of treachery or of cruelty. At the 
same time, he took the dagger from her, and shook 
her clothes, lest she should have poison concealed 
about her. Cmsar also sent his freedman Epaphro- 
ditus, ordering him to treat her with the greatest 
politeness, but by all means to bring her alive. 

Crnsar marched into Alexandria, conversing with 
Arias the philosopher ; and, to do him honour before 
the people, he led him by the hand. On entering 
the Gymnasium, he ascended a tribunal that luad 
been erected for him, Mjd gave assurances to the 
«itize*s, who prostrated themselves before him, that 
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the city should not be injured. For this, he told 
them, he had different motives. First, it had been 
built by Alexander ; next, he admired it for it’s beauty 
and magnitude ; and lastly, he would spare it, were 
it but for his friend Aiius’ sake. Such was the dis- 
tinguished honour Caesar conferred upon him, extend- 
ing pardon to many at his request. Among these 
was Philostratus, one of the most acute and eloquent 
sophists of his time. This man, without any right, 
pretended to be a follower of the Academics ; and 
Caesar, from a bad opinion of his morals, had rejected 
his petition : on which the sophist followed Arius 
up and down in a mourning cloke, with a long white 
beard, crying constantly. 

The wise, if really wise, ill save the 


Caesar heard and forgave him, not so much out of 
favour, as to rescue Arius from the impertinence 
and envy which he might otherwise incur on his ac- 
count. • 

Antyllus, Antony’s eldest son by Fulvia, was be- 
trayed by his tutor 'J'heodorus, and put to death. 
\VJhile the soldiers were beheading him, the tutor 
stole a jewel of considerable value, which he wore 
about his neck, and concealed it in his girdle. When 
he was charged with it, he denied the fact ; but the 
jewel being found upon him, he was crucified. Ca?sar 
appointed a guard over Cleopatra’s children and 
their governors, and allowed them an honourable 
support. Cmsario, the reputed son of Cmsar the 
dictator, had been sent by his mother, with a con- 
siderable sum of money, through Ethiopia into India. 
But ilhodon, his governor, a man of the same prin- 
ciples with Theodorus, persuading him that Caesar 
would certainly make him king of Egypt, prevailed 
upon him to turn back. While Caesar was deliberat- 
ing how he should treat him, Arius is said to have 
observed, that there ought not to be a plurn^ty of 
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Caesars’’^. Soon after the death of Cleopatra, there- 
ibre, he was slain. 

Many considerable princes begged Antony's body, 
that they might have the honour of giving it burial ; 
but Cmsar would not take it from Cleopatra, who in- 
terred it with her own hands, and perfbrnoed the fu- 
neral rites with great magnificence j for she was al- 
lowed to expend as much as she thought proper upon 
the occasion. Tlie excess of her affliction, and the 
inflammation of her breast, wounded as it was by the 
blows which she had giveu it in her anguish, threw 
her into a fever. She was delighted to find an ex- 
cuse in this for abstaining from tbod, and hoped thus 
to be permitted to die without interruption. The 
jdiysician, in whom she placed her principal confi- 
dence, was Olympus ; and, according to his short 
account “of* these transactions, she made use of his 
advice in the accomplisliment of her design. Caesar, 
howc^'^or, suspected it, and that he might prevml 
upon her to take the necessary food and physic, 
threatened to treat her children with severity. This 
had the desired cfllfct, and her resolution was over- 
borne 

A few days afterward, Caesar himself made her a 
visit of condolence and consolation. She ^a.jhen 
in an undress, and lying negligently upon a couch ; 
but when the conqueror entered the apartment, 
though she was only wrapped in a single bed gown, 
she arose and threw herself at his feet. Her face was 


77 Alluding to a verse in Homer (11. ii. a04.) which, depreoating 
That worst of tyrants, an usurping crowd, 

asserts that ‘ there ought not to be a plurality of governors.’ Be- 
tween the original and the TeAtwiovafu, oi the text, is^ an 

obvious onomatopoBift ; and in thLs consists the smartness of Aiius 

observation.* . ^ j 

7» Cleopatra certainly possessed, in a very eminent degree, the 
virtues of iidelity and natural affection. She sevei^ opportu- 
nities of betraying Antony, could she either by fear or by ambition 
have been induced to it. Her tenderness for her chUdwm WM 
alifaya auperior to her self-love; and she had a greatness of soul, 
which CsBsar never knew. 
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out of figure, her hair in disorder, her voice trem- 
bling, her eyes sunk, and her bosom bore the marks 
of the injuries which she had inflicted upon it. In 
short, her person gave the exact image of' her mind; 
yet in this deplorable condition there were some re- 
mains of that grace and vivacity, which had so pecu- 
liarly animated her former charms, and still some 
gleams of her native elegance might be seen to wan- 
der over her melancholy countenance 

When Cmsar had replaced her on her couch, and 
seated himself by her, she endeavoured to justify 
the part which she had taken against him in the war, 
alleging the ncccs:->ity she was under, and her fear of 
Antony. But when she found tiuit these apologies 
had no weight with him, she had recourse to prayers 
and entreaties, as if she had been really desirous of 
life ; at the same time putting into his Ifllntis an in- 
ventory of her treasures. Seleucus one of her trea- 
surers, who happened to be present, accused her of 
having suppressed some articles in the account; upon 
which she started up from her couch, caught him by 
the hair, and gave him several blows on the face. 
Caesar smiled at this spirited resentment, and endca- 
youred to pacify her ; but “ How is it to be endui’cd, 
Caesar,” she exclaimed, “ if even while you are 
“ honouring me with a visit in my wretched sitna- 
“ tiou, I must be affronted by one of my own scr- 
“ vants? Supposing that I have reserved a few trin- 
“ kets, they were by no means intended as orna- 
ments for my own person in these miserable for- 
“ tunes, but as little presents for Octavia and Livia, 

“ through whose good offices I might hope to find 
“ favour with you.” Caesar was not displeased to 
hear this, because he flattered himself that she was 

Dion 12.) gives a more pompous account of her reception 
of Caesar. She rjeceived him (he informs us) in a magnificent apnrt- 
xnent, lying on a splendid bed^ in a mourning habit which particu- 
larly became her; -and had several pictures of Julius Caesar placed 
near and some of his letters in her bosom. The conversation 
turned on the saoiic subject, and her speech on tlic occasion is re- 
corded* 
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<lesirous to live. He therefore assured her, that wliat- 
ever she had reserved, she might dispose of at her 
pleasure : and tliat she might, in every respect, de- 
pend upon the most honourable treatiucnt. After 
this he took liis leave, in full confidence that he had 
deceived her to his purpose; but he was himself 
deceived. 

There tras in Ca*sar’s train a joung nobleman, 
named Cornelias Dolabella. This youth smitten 
with the charms of Cleopatra, and pledged to com- 
municate to her every thing that passed, gave her 
private notice that Caesar was about to return into 
Syria, and that within three days she with her chil- 
dren would be sent off. 'V^Tcn she was informed of 
this, she requested of C’a?sar permission to make her 
last oblatiotts Antony. 'lliis being granted, she 
was conveyed to the place wlierc he was buried ; and 
kneeling at his tomb, with her women, she thus ad- 
dressed the mcDtei of the dead : “ It is nothing, my 
“ Antony, since ^\ith these bauds I buried thee. 
“ Alas ! they were then free ; but thy Cleopatra is 
“ now a prisoner, and attended by a guard, lest in 
“■ the transports of her grief she sliould disfigure this 
“ captive body, which is reserved to adorn tljetrl* 
“ umph over thee, 'fhese are the last offerings, the 
“ last honours which she can pay thee, for she is now 
“ about to be conveyed to a distant country. !no- 
“ thing could part us, while we lived ; but in death 
“ we are, it seems, to change places. Thou, though 
“ a Roman, best buried in Egypt ; and I, an ligyp- 
“ tian, must be interred in Italy, the only favour 
which 1 shall receive from thy country. Yet, if 
“ the gods of Rome have power or mercy left (for 
surely' those of' Egypt have forsaken us let them 
“ not suffer me to be led in livirrg triumph to thy 

It was the opinion of the ancients, that the gods forsook the 
yanquishud. Thus Virgil; 

Exccsscte omnes adi/tis arisque rcHt'iis 

Di, qmbus imperitun hoc hteteral. (.Ihi. li. Oott.) 

And Tacitus; Alieni jam imperii deos. 
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“ disgrace ! No! hide me, bury me with thee in the 
“ grave ; for life, since thou hast left it, has been 

misery to me.” 

Thus the unhappy queen bewailed her misfor* 
tunes ; and after crowning the tomb with flowers, 
and kissing it, she ordered her bath to be prepared. 
When she had bathed, she sat down to a magnificent 
supper; soon after which, a peasant came to the 
gate with a small basket. The guards inquired, what 
it contained ; upon which the man who brought it, 
removing the uppermost leaves, showed them a par- 
cel of figs. As they admired their size and beauty, 
he smiled, and bade them take some ; but they re- 
fused, and not suspecting that the basket contained 
any thing else, suffered it to be carried in. After 
supper Cleopatra sent a letter to Cassar. .and order- 
ing every body except her two women out of the 
monument, fastened the door. When Caesar opened 
the letter, the plaintive stile in which it was written, 
and the strong request that she might be bqpied in 
the same tomb with Antony,, made him suspect her 
design. At first he was for hastening to her himself, 
but he changed his mind, and despatched others. 
Her-c^eath however was so sudden, tnat though they 
who were sent ran the whole w'ay, alarmed the guards 
with their apprehensions, and immediately broke 
open the doors, they found her quite dead lying 
on her golden bed and dressed in all her royal orna- 
ments. Iras, one of her women, lay dead at her 
feet ; and Charmion, hardly able to support herself, 
was adjusting her mistress’ diadem. Upon one of 
Caesar’s messengers angrily asking, “ Charmion, was 
“ this well done ?” “ Perfectly well,” she replied, 
“ and worthy a dcscendent of the kings of Egypt.” 
She had no sooner said this, than she fell down dead. 

It is related by some, that an asp was brought in 
among the figs, and hidden under the leaves ; and 

> 

Dion (ib. 14.) says, that CacRar ordered her to be sucked by 
the Psylli, tliat the poison iiiiglit be drawn out; but it was too late. 
For an account of these Psylli, see Lucan, ix. 925—937* 
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that Cleopatra had ordered it so, that she might be 
bitten without seeing it : that however, upon re- 
moving the leaves, she perceived it, and said, “This 
is wliat I wanted.” Upon which, she instantly 
held out her arm to it. Others state, that the asp 
was kept in a water-vessel, and that she vexed and 
pricked it with a golden spindle, till it seized her 
arm. But nothing of this could be ascertained: tor 
it was likewise reported, that she curried about with 
her a certain poison in a hollow bodkin which she 
wore in her hair ; yet no mark of poison could be 
traced on her body, neither was there any serpent 
found in the monument, though the track of a reptile 
was said to have been discovered on the sea-sands 
opposite to the windows of her apartment. Others 
again ha¥»*aflirmcd, that she had two small punc- 
tures on her arm, apparently occasioned by the asp’s 
Bting, and to this Caesar obviously gave credit ; for 
her effigy, w'hich he carried in triumph, had an asp 
on tile arm 

Such arc the accowuts, which w’e have of Cleopa- 
tra’s death ; and Cvrsar, though much disappointed 
by it, admired her fortitude, and ordered her to be 
buried with all the magnificence due to heivqaality 
in Antony’s tomb. Her women, likewise, were by' 
his orders interred with great funeral pomp. Cleo- 
patra died at the age of thirty-nine, after having 
reigned twehty'-two years, the last fourteen in con- 
junction wu’th Antony. Antony w'as fifty-three, some 
gay fifty-six, when he died. His statues were all 

This may be a matter of doubt. There would of course be an 
asp on the diadem of the effigy, because it was peculiar to the kings 
of Kgypi- ; might give rise to the report of an asp being on 

the arm, (L.) The passage in the text however is justificd4)y Pro- 
pertius III* xi. 53.) 

Brachia spcctavi sacris adrnorsa cohibris^ 

And Horace's 

— Fortis el BLsperas 
Traciare serpenies^ iit atrum 

Coi pore combiberet venenim, (Od, I. xxxvii, 2&.) 

can pnly he warranted by supposing him to have adopted Ccesar’s 
opinion on the subject.* ^ 
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demolished, but Cleopatra’s remained untouched; 
Archibius, a friend of hers, liavinpf given Cmsar a 
thousand talents for their redemption. 

Antony left by liis three wives seven children of 
whom Antyllus alone, the eldest, was put to death. 
Octavia took the rest, and educated them along with 
her own. Cleopatra, his dihghter by Cleopatra, was 
married to Juba, one of the politest princes of his 
time ; and Octavia brought Antony (his other son 
by Fulvia) into such favour with Caasflr, that:,after 
Agrippa and the sons of Livia, he was general^, al- 
lowed to hold the first place in his regard. Octavi^ 
by her first husband Marccllus had two daughters, 
and a son named Slarccllus. One of these daughters 
she gave in marringe to Agrippa ; and the son mar- 
ried a daughter of Cajsar’s. But as lrt"^aicd soon 
afterward ' ’, and Octavia obsci'ved her brother at a 
loss whom to adopt in his piaec, she prevailed upon 
him to give hi^ daughter Julia to Agrippa, though her 
own daughter must necessarily be divorced in ortifer to 
make way tor her. Ca;iar and A'grippa having agreed 
on this point, s^ic took back her daughter, and mar- 
ried her to Antony. Of the two daughters, whom 
Oeta'.*ir. had by Antony, one was married to Domi- 
tius Ainobarbns, and the other (Antonia Minor, so 
much celebrated for her beauty and virtue) to Dru- 
sus the son of Livia and son-in-law of Caesar. From 
this line sprang Germanicus and Claudius. Claudius 
was subsequently emperor; and so likewise was Caius 
(the son of Geinnanicus) who, after a short but in- 
lamous reign, was put to death together with his 
wife and daughter. Agrippina, who had Lucius 
Domitius by Ainobarbus, was subsequently married 
to Claudius Caesar. He adopted Domitius, and 
named him Nero Germanicus. This Nero, who was 


, *4 By Fulvia, he had Antyllu<% and Antony ; by Cleopatra, Cleo- 
patra, J^olemy, and Alexander; and by Octavia, Antonia Major 
and Antonia Minor. 

^5 This was the Marccllus so much cherished and regretted by the 
Eowans, wiiom Virgil has Mninortalised by his affecting verses, 
!§En. vi.SGl— 887.* 
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emperor in onr times, put his own mother to death) 
and by the madness of his conduct nearly ruined the 
Homan empire. He was the Hftli in descent from 
Antony. 


DEMETRIUS ^lAND ANTONY 

COMPARED. 


AS Demetrius and Antony botli experienced a 
variety of fortune, wc shall consider, in the first 
jjlace, their respective power and celebrity. These 
were hereditary to Demetrius ; for Antigonus, the 
most powerful of Alexander’s successors, had re- 
duEed^ll-iAma during his son’s minority. On the 
other hand, the father of Antony was indeed a man 
of character, but not of military character. Yet 
though he had no public influence or reputation to 
bequeath to his son, that sou ventured to aspire to 
the empire of Ca>sar,« and without any title cither 
from consanguinity or alliance, ctlectuahy invested 
himself witli all that he had acquired ; at least, by 
his own peculiar weight, after he had dividpdHlre 
world into two parts, he took the better for himself. 
IJy liis lieutenants he conquered the Parthians, rnd 
drove back the barbarous nations about Caucasus as 
far as the Caspian sea. Even the less reputable parts 
of his conduct arc so many testimonies of his great- 
ness. Demetrius’ father thought it an honour to 
marry him to Phila, the daughter of Antipater, 
though tlicre was a disparity in their years: whereas 
Antony’s union with Cleopatra was considered as a 
degrading circumstance, though Cleopatra in wealth 
and magnificence was superior, with the exception 
of Arsaccs, to all the princes of her time. Thus 
he had raised himself to, such a pitch of grandeur, 
that the world in general thought him entitled even 
to more tlian he desired. 

In Demetrius’ acquisition of empire, there was 
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nothing reprehensible ; he extended it only to na- 
tions iiiured to subjugation, and fond of “being go- 
verned : but the arbitrary power of Antony grew 
upon the execrable policy of a tyrant, who a second 
time reduced to slavery a people that had shaken off 
the yoke. Consequently the brightest of his actions, 
his conquest of Brutus and Cassius, is sullied by the 
inglorious motive of wresting it’s liberty from Rome. 
l>eraetrius, during his better fortunes, consulted the 
liberties of Greece, and removed the garrisons from 
the cities ; while Antony made it his boast, that he 
had destroyed the assertors of his country’s freedom 
in IVlacedon. 

Antony is praised for his liberality and miinift. 
cence *'•’ : in which however Demetrius is so far his 
superior, that he gave more to his enemies, than the 
former did to his friends. Antony ^aS^hofidured, 
for Laving allowed Brutus a magnificent funeral: but 
Demetrius buried every enemy that he had slain, and 
sent back his prisoners to Ptolemy, not only with their 
own property, but with presents. 

Both were insolent in prosperity, and botfi fell 
with too much ease into luxury and indulgence. But 
we never find Demetrius neglecting his afifairs for his 
plCiidUres. In his hours of leisure indeed he had his 
l.amia, whose office it was, like the fairy in the fable, 
to lull him to sleep, or to amuse him in his play. 
When he went to war, his spear was not bound about 
with ivy, his helmet did not smell of perfume, he 
did not come in the foppery of dress out of the wo- 
men’s apartments : the riots of Bacchus and his 
train were huslted, and he became, as Euripides 
says. 

The minister of horrid Mars. 

In short, he never lost a battle through the indul- 
gence of luxury. This could not be said of An- 

But tbi?, a» Ricarcl juctly ob>scrve£, is a very equivocal vie* 
tae. For one courtier enriched, how many subjects are impoverished! 
How much to be admired the saying of the good Louis XII. * Len 
^^urihmh viveni dc mc£ donit, ct icpmphdewcs rtfttsP* 
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tony : A| in the pictures of Hercules we see Om- 
pbale stealing his club and his lion's skin, so Cleo- 
patra frequently disarmed Antony, and while he 
should have been prosecuting the most necessary 
expeditions, led him to dancing and dalliance on the 
shores of Canopus and Taphosiris So likewise, 
as Paris came from battle to the bosom of Helen, and 
even from the loss of victory to her bed Antony 
threw victory itself out of his hands to follow Cleo- 
patra. 

Demetrius, being under no prohibition of the laws, 
but following the examples of Philip and Alexander, 
Lysimachus and Ptolemy, married several wives, and 
treated them all with the highest respect. Antony, 
though it was a thing unheard of among the Romans, 
ha (^two wives at once. Besides, he banished her 
whiTwUs pwperly his wife and his countrywoman 
from his house, to indulge a foreigner, with whom 
he could have no legal connexion. From their mar- 
riages, of course, one of them found no inconveni- 
ence ; the other sustained the greatest of evils 
In regard to thdir ^nours, Antony was compara- 
tively pardonable and modest. Historians tell us, 
that the Athenians excluded dogs from the citaael, 
because these animals in particular couple in pilMi6. 
But Demetrius had his courtesans, and dishojioured 
the matrons of Athens, even in the temple of Mi- 
nerva. Nay, though cruelty seems inconsistent with 
sensual gratifications, he scrupled not to drive the 
most beautiful and virtuous youth in the city to the 
extremity of death, to avoid his brutal designs. In 
short, Antony by his amorous indulgences hurt only 
himself; Demetrius injured others. 

With respect to their behaviour tow’ard their pa- 
relfts and relation.^, that of Demetrius is irreproach- 

Or, ‘ Tomb of Osiris,’ Strabo (xvii.) mentions this as * a roman- 
tic place near the sea, fall of rocks, in the neigbourhood of Alex- 
andria, where tlie young people went to amuse themselves.’ 

Horn. Ik iii» 447. 

An ample testimony to tlie blessings connected with * honoura- 
ble marriage and the bed undefiled;* and one among infinite proofs, 
that ‘ whoremongers and adulterers God will judge/ (Heb. xiiL 
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able ; but Arrtony sacrificed his uncle to the Sword of 
CflBsar, that he might be empowered in’^is turn to 
cut off Cicero — a crime horrible, abomihable, and 
almost unpardonable, had Antony even saved and" 
not sacrificed an uncle by the means ! They -are both 
accused of pcifidy, in that one of them threw Arta- 
bazus into prison, and the other killed Alexander. 
Antony, however, has some apology in this case ; 
lor he had been abandoned and betrayed by Arta- 
bazus in Media : whereas Demetrius was suspected 
of having laid a false accusation against Alexander, 
and punished not the offender, but the injured. 

1'liere is this difference, likewise, in their military 
operations, that Demetrius gained every victory him- 
self, While many of Antony’s greenest laurels w'crc 
won by his lieutenants. 

Both lost their empire by their own*iSKfci^fiiit by 
diflerent means. The former was abandoned by his 
people ; the latter deserted his, even while they were 
fighting for him. The fault of Demetrius was, that 
by his conduct he forfeited the affection of his army: 
that of Antony, his neglect of that affection and at- 
tachment. 

In their death neither of them can be approved, 
but^’Demetrius much less than Antony ; for he suf- 
fered himself to fall into the hands of the enemy j 
and, with a spirit truly bestial, endured an impri- 
sontfirent of three years, for nothing but the low in- 
dulgences of appetite. There was a deplorable weak- 
ness, and many disgraceful circumstances, attending 
t!ie death of Antony ; but he effected it at last with- 
out falling into .the enemy’s hands. 

Called Artavasdes above. 
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